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PREFACE. 


Superficial, incomplete, trifling! Sucli is the 
true character of this book. Inaccurate we hope 
it is not; bub errors, in spite of care, may have 
crept in; and the world, old as she is, would 
not sit still for her picture. But why super¬ 
ficial, incomplete, and trifling ? Because it is 
intended for a race of beings whose taste must 
be consulted. 

Some maintain that by reading solid books 
children will become solid. The physician is 
not on their side : he prescribes milk for babes, 
and an inspired apostle has sanctioned the pre¬ 
scription. 1 Cor. iii. 2. 

Is not the desire for useful knowledge the 
best preparation for its acquisition ? And how 
is the desire to be imparted ? By endeavouring 
to render knowledge attractive. When once 
the desire is excited, the chief difficulty of the 
teacher has vanished, and now the child will 
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learn more without a teacher, than before with 
one. Now he will relish dry books, and dip 
into deep books, and feed on solid books. The 
little work which first won his fanev is cast 
aside as superficial, incomplete, and trifling; 
but it has served its purpose. 

It is not with the hope of superseding solid 
works that tliis little prattler is sent forth. 
Trimers, Outlines, and Introductions, Digests, 
and Epitomes, frown not on the upstart, nor 
deem it an intruder; Gazetteers, Cyclopaedias, 
and Geographical Dictionaries, regard not with 
contempt your humble pioneer, nor call it a 
])retender. Tliose who read it will soon cast it 
aside to consult you. 

Cliildren are not always to remain at school, 
nor in the school-room ; and if while there they 
got a distaste for knowledge—facts, rules, tables, 
lists, lines, axioms, and accidence, though be¬ 
come so familiar by weekly recaj)itulations, will 
slip out of their minds in a few years, and habits 
(jf application be broken in a few months. If 
teachers could be convinced that every lesson, 
in which a child, however it has increased its 
knowledge, has increased its dislike f(jr know¬ 
ledge, is a lesson worse than lost,—then they 
would consider not only how suljects ouglit to 
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be treated, but 'pu'pils. There are many who 
do great justice to their subjects, while they 
do great injustice to their pupils* The nature 
of the one is understood, but not the nature of 
tlie other. 

Are the usual plans of education successful 
in developing intelligence ? How is it, then, 
that while the elements of all the sciences are 
taught to children, it is not rational treatises 
nor true histories that are most in demand by 
adults—but—^l)ut—Novels ? 

Under the common system we often find — 
the younger the child the more reasonable the 
creature. Every year which adds to its know¬ 
ledge seems to diminish its sense. What can 
be the reason of this result ? Does it not arise 
from administering knowledge in a form un- 

o o 

suited to young minds ? Because we have the 
power to malm them learn, it is forgotten how 
desirable it would be to make them delight in 
learning : yet, unless that wish be excited, all 
the pains of teacher and pupil will be thrown 
away, and some untaught youth who has the 
wish and has gratified it in precious moments, 
stolen from the last, tlie loom, the plough, and 
the anvil, will outstrip boys and girls who have 
won prizes, and worn medals, and distinguished 
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themselves at public examinations and exhibi¬ 
tions. 

But while it is desirable to pursue the right 
path to knowledge, it is 'nuich more desirable, 
nay, it is absolutely necessary, to remember 
that the attainment of secular knowledge is not 
the end of life. The service of God is ihat 
end, and knowledge is valuable, because it is 
an admirable tool with Avhich to work for our 
Heavenly Master. In this little book, the at¬ 
tempt is made at every turning to instil reli¬ 
gious principle, and to show that the w'orld which 
God MADK ought to be governed by the Book 
which He wrote. 

“ To desire to know—to know, is curiosity. 

‘"To desire to know—to be known, is vanity. 

“ To desire to know—to sell your knowledge, 
is COVETOUSNESS. 

“To desire to know—to edify one’s self, is 

PRUDENCE. 

“To desire to know—to edify others, is 
charity.”— St. Bernard. 

“To desire to know—to glorify God is re¬ 
ligion.” —Added hy a saint seven hundred years 
afterwards. 
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THE WOE LI). 


AVhat is this I hold in my hand ? It is very 
small, not much bigger than an orange; yet 
this little thing is like the great world in wliich 
we live. The world indeed is very big. Look 
out of the window. You see a little piece of 
the world ; but you, cannot see it all. 

There is another world you can see—I mean 
the moon. 

It is hung up above the sk}'. There is nothing 
under it to keep it from falling. It is God who 
keeps it where it is. 

li 
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This world in wliich we live is like the moon. 
It is round like the moon. There is nothing 
under it to keep it from lalling, yet it does not 
fall. 

But we know a ^reat deal more ^hout this 
world than we do about the moon. We do not 
know the name of one place in the moon ; but 
we know the names of many ]daces in this world. 

At the beginning of this book there is a map 
of the world. But the map is flat, and tlie world 
is round A map is not as much like tlie world 
as a globe is—but then we cannot put a globe 
into a book. 

Look at tbe map. 

Some of it is dark and some is white. The 
dark part shows you where the land is, and the 
white part shows you where the water is. 

Is there most laud or water in tlie world 

Oh, most water, a great deal. 

Tliere is one large piece of land called Kuro})e ; 
there is another called Asia; another called 
Africa; another called America. Xow these 
four gi’cat iiieces are called the four (juarters of 
the world. 

There are a great man}^ little pieces of land 
with water all round, and they are called islands. 

The top of the map is called the north. 

The bottom is called the south. 

The right side is the east. 

The left side is the west. 
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AVould you like to see the piece of land in 
wliich you live ? 

Is it England ? 

Look for it. See, it is one of the islands. It 
is close to Europe. 

Can you tell me anything about England— 
Is it a pleasant land ? 

Yes ; I think it very pleasant. 

AVhat makes it pleasant ? 

It is not very hot, nor is it very cold. In 
some countries it is so hot that the green grass 
is witliered and made brown by the sun. In 
some countries it is so cold that no trees will 
grow. Ihit in England tliere is fresh green grass, 
and high-spreading trees. Still I must say one 
thing against Englanil: the air is sometimes 
so thick with fogs that you cannot see across 
tlie land. 

Yliat kind of fruit grows on our hedges ? 
Xot oranges,—hut blaclvberries. 

What sort of birds perch in our trees ? Xot 
the green panot,—but the robin-redbreast. 

Wliat sort of beasts are found in our woods ? 
Xot fierce wolves,—but playful s(j[uin'els. 

What sort of cottages do the poor people live 
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Ill cottages with windows and cliirnneys, and 
a room up-stairs, and sometimes a little garden 
in front full of gay llowers. 



EnfjUsh Cottatje. 


Wliat sort of people live in England '( 

The children usually have light hair, blue 
eyes, and rosy cheeks ; but their hair grows dark 
as they grow older. Many people ha'S'c fair, 
round, blooming faces, and stout, strong limbs— 
but only those who live in the country. 

The English are reckoned a happy people, 
because they are well treated by the (Jueen and 
the great lords. People are not put in prison 
unle.ss they do wrong, and no one is killed un¬ 
less he first kills another. 

But the best of all is, that in England there 
are many Bibles. The people may learn about 
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God, and about His Son the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and about that heavenly place where saints and 
angels dwell. 

It was not always so. Once the people in 
Knglaiid worshipped idols of wood and stone, 
but now every child there may say— 

‘‘ I thank the goodness and the grace 
Whicli on my birth have smiled, 

And made me in these Christian days 
A happy English child.” 


SCOTLAND. 


Tliis country is joined to England. Look for 
it on the map. It looks like a big head, and 
England looks like the body. It is a great deal 
prettier than England. There are hills which 
reach to the clouds, covered with yellow broom 
and purple heath. English boys would soon he 
tired of climbing these high hills, hut the Scotch 
laddies run up and down the steep hills, as you 
would run up and down stairs. There are stout, 
rough little ponies, on which you might ride 
among the hills. 

Scotland is colder than England, yet the poor 
children run about without shoes and stockings. 
You cannot hear the noise of their steps, even 



on the pavement, Leeause their feet are hare. 
Women as they walk in the country often cany 
their shoes and stockings in their liands to keep 
them clean, and they put them on before the}' 
come into the town. 

The Scotch are fond of readin" ; but they are 
fond also of drinking whisky, a sort of sj^irit 
whicli hurts their health. 


WALES. 

This countrs' is j’(jini‘d to Ejigland. it looks 
like tlie hands of Old England. 
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It is, like Scotland, full of high hills and run¬ 
ning streams trickling down their sides. There 
are many sheep feeding on the fine grass among 
the hills. Of their wool the Welsh make very 
fine flannel. They spin it, and then knit it into 
stockings, and caps, and into wigs for poor old 
men. The women ride to market on ponies, knit¬ 
ting as they go, wrapped in their long blue cloaks, 
and wearing beaver liats to keep ofl'the rain. 

Our (Queen’s eldest son is cajled the Prince 
of Wal cs; liis name is Albert. Tlie people at 
cliurch pray for him every Sunday. ^lay God 
bless liim, and make him a good man. 

England, Scotland, and Wales, are joined to¬ 
gether, and are one piece of land with water all 
round. This land is called Great Britain. The 
people who live there are called British. If you 
are an English child, you are British as well. 
Scotcli and Welsh children are British too. 


IBELxlND. 

This country lies close to Great Britain, but 
it is not joined to it. Water runs between. 

Ireland is an island, Great Britain is .an 
island. Which is the bigger of these two 
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islands ? ])ogs not Ireland look like the little 
sister of Great Ilritaiii ? 

I said there were fogs in England. Xow I 
tell you there are hogs in Ireland. It rains so 
much that there are places called hogs, where 
the earth is quite soft and ready to give way 
when trodden upon. Sometimes a horse and 
its rider have sunk down into a hog, and never 
been seen again. 

But the rain does good ns well as hai'in. The 
grass is very ricli, and is fit for fattening cattle. 
There are many hlack hullocks fattened there, 
then killed, and made into salt heef. The fresh 
gi*ass makes Ireland look so green, that it has 
been called tlie “ Emerald Isle,” for there is a 
green jewel called an emerald. 

But if I were to tell }’OU all about Ireland it 
would make you very sad. There are many 
poor people there who cannot get food enough 
to eat. Tliey plant potatoes in their little gar¬ 
dens, hut often the potatoes are spoiled by tlie 
wet, and there is a famine. The cottages are 
called cabins; they are miserable places, with a 
hole at the top through which the smoke goes 
out, and plenty of holes all over througli which 
the rain comes in. The bare earth is the floor, 
and straw the bed When there is a pig, he has 
the best place by the fire; and why ? Once a 
stranger saw a pig lying by the fire in an Irish 
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cabin, and lie said to the poor man—“ Why do 
you let the jjig lie in that good place ?” 

“Has he not a good right to it?” said the 
poor man. “Does not he pay the rent, please 
your honour?” 

How is that ? how can the pig pay ? When 
he is fat he is sold to pay the rent. 

Great llritaiii and Ireland have the same 
Queen to reign over them, and they are all 
called one kingdom. 

Each of these countries has a sign, which 
people often put on their seals to show which 
country they come from. 



The rose is the sign of England, 

The thistle is the sign of Scotland. 
The harp is the sign of Wales. 

The shamrock is the sign of Ireland. 
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Tliero is only a little ])iece of water between 
England and France. France is wanner than 
England. iMore fruit grows in France; there 
are apple-trees on the sides of the road, and 
there are fields full of grapes. Any one may 
pick the apples as they pass along. Wine is so 
common that poor people drink ic. 

But the Frencli are not as steady as tin* 
English. They are fond of talking, and laugh¬ 
ing, and dancing. The Avonien dress very fine, 
and pay a great many v isits. The French are 
not fond of staying at home. 

Their religion is the Homan Catholic. 1 have 
been in a church in the evening, and have seen 
the poor people kneeling on the stone floor say¬ 
ing their prayers. They do not pray to (Jod 
alone, but to the Virgin Mary as well, and to 
the apostles and other men. When they sec an 
image they bow down to it, though Clod has said, 
“Thou slialt not l»ow down to it.” 



SWEDEN. 


This is a very cold country. Wheat will not 
grow well ill it, but oats and lye will grow. 
The poor people eat oatmeal-cakes and black 
rye-bread. Sometimes they cannot get even 
that, and are obliged to eat hard bread made of 
the bark of trees. Tiien they pluck off the 
straw from the thatcli to feed their horses. They 
have little horses, and tliey are very kind to 
them. When strangers make their horses go ^ 
too fast, the poor Swedes cry. When a Swede 
goes a journey, he puts a string of rye-cakes 
round his horse’s neck, and when he stops to 
rest he eats some himself, and gives his horse 
some. 

The poor people live in houses painted red, 
with gi'ass growing on the top. The women 
wear red jackets, and the men wear red caps. 

There are beautiful large lakes in Sweden, 
with forests of fir-trees. Tliere are also mines 
of the best iron in the world. You would 
tremble to go down into the chief iron mine, 
for there is a ladder down into the deep pit 
slippery from ice. If your foot were to slip you 
would be dashed to pieces. 
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NOIIWAY. 

There are many mountains which divide 
Sweden 1‘roni Yorway. Yet the saino king 
reigns over botli. They are called one kingdom. 
They have the same religion; it is not the 
Eoman Catholic, it is like ours. Norway is 
more beautiful than Sweden, because it has more 
mountains. 

Tlie poor people keep goats. The goats are 
fond of climbing up high places. Sometimes a 
goat gets into a narrow place among the locks, 
and cannot get out. When the goat’s master 
knows this, he desires his friends to tie a rope 
round his own body, and to let liiin down from 
the top of the rock till he comes to the place 
wliere his poor goat is standing, and ^theii he 
takes it in his arms, and calls to his friends to 
draw him up agaiiL He will take all this 
trouble to save his goat. 

The little boys delight in climbing among 
the rocks; there they may be seen in their red 
caps with their bare legs. 

I said there was iron in Sweden. In Norway 
there is something more precious, ('though not 
more useful,) I mean silver. 

Both in Norway and Sweden brandy is too 
much liked; even at breakfast it is drunk, and 
before dinner and after dinner. 





LAPLxiNI). 

This c<nintry is even colder tliaii Sweden and 
Norway. It is just on the north of those coun¬ 
tries, and has tlie same king to reign over it. 
Tlie Laplanders Jire very sliort, for the cold stops 
ilieir growth. They are often called Lapps, and 
that is a good name for such little people. 

Lorn will not grow in Lapland. I do not 
know wliat tlie people would do without tlieir 
reindeer. It is a pretty siglit to see these fine 
creatures milked in the evening. They come 
1)ounding and leaping along from the hills. Our 
cows come lieavily and steadily along. But 
wliile the reindeer are being milked, they are 
made to stand still, for the men hold them fast 
by a rope tied round their fine horns. Then 
the girls come with their pails to milk the 
beautiful animals. 

You see the reindeer are as useful ns cows. 
They are like horses, too, for they can draw tlie 
Lapps along in carriages made like boats, which 
slide over the snow. But the reindeer cannot 
carry their masters on their backs, for though 
their legs are strong to draw, their backs are too 
weak to carry. They are so gentle, that a Lapp 
can drive fifteen at a time. The bridle is not 
put in their mouths, but tied to their horns. 
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The creatures will gallop for thirty miles witli- 
out stopping. 

Do you want to have some of tlieso reindeer 
here ? But what would you give them to eat ( 
Grass would not do. Where would you find the 
white moss in which the reindeer delight. 

Some Lapps are pool’, and have no reindeer. 
They have a way by which they can go as fast 
as the deer, though not so far. They slide along 
the snow in skates. These skates are narrow 
pieces of wood as long as a man. In these the 
Lapps seem to fiy down the liills. They can 



Lapkmdei's Shaiin^f, 


overtake the bears. They know where to find 
them by the marks of their feet in the snow. 
When they overtake a bear, they knock him so 
hard a blow on the nose as to stun him, and 
then they kill him. 
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r>ut tlie best use the Lapps make of their 
skates is to liy to church. There are very few 
churches, and the Lapps have many miles to go. 
Some in sledges, and some in skates, arrive at 
churcli. J>ut when there, tliey are apt to go to 
sleej). A man walks up and down with a stick 
rapping on the ground, to wake the sleepers, 
and if that does not rouse them, he raps on 
tlieir lieads, 

A little while ago the Lapps did not know 
who made them or who died for them, but the 
King of Sweden sent missionaries to teach 

O 
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SPAIX. 


This is a laud where the sun shines, a land of 
oranges, and ligs, and grapes. There is one sort 
of wine made in Spain, which is often seen in 
England. Have you ever seen two bottles of 
wine on the table, one white and one red ? The 
white wine is called Sherry, and it comes from 
Spain. How pretty the oranges must look 
])eeping amongst the dark green leaves ! How 
sweet the white blossoms smell! The orange- 
trees would die if they were not watered, for it 
is very dry in Spain. There are very sandy 
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plains, where you would faint beneatli the hot 
sun. A dry country suits sheep, and there are 
numbers of sheep in Spain. Their wool makes 
very fine cloth called merinoes, and is used for 
ladies' winter gowns. 



Spanish 8hecj>. 


There are pretty cats in Spain, with very soft 
hair; pretty dogs called spaniels; goats browsing 
among the mountains, and excellent donkeys; 
and there are mules, which are larger than 
donkeys, but have long ears like them. On 
the mules and donkeys you can ride safely 
on the steep mountains. But beware of the 
robbers; they are fierce, and often kill people. 

Their religion is Eoman Catholic. The people 
are idle, love dancing, and dressing, and playing 
on the guitar, better than working or reading. 
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rOliTUGAL 


This country is very luucli like Spain: and it 
is so close to it, you would have thonglit tliey 
were one kingdom; hut they are not. But 
though Spain and Portugal are not one king¬ 
dom, tliey are very much alike—as much alike 
as if they were sisters. There are the same 
sorts of beautiful trees and flowers, the same 
sort of miserable houses and ignorant people. 
The language is not the same in each country, 
yet it is like. 

But in Portugal everything is worse than in 
Spain. The people are idle, and do everything 
badl}', excepting they make good wine called 
l^ort. That is the red wine you see on the table 
with the sherr}’' of Spain. 

A poor man in t^ortugal carries a lo^ pole in 
his hand, taller than himself, and with it he 
drives his bullocks. 

Observe the shape of Spain and Portugal, they 
make one-piece of land, and there is water almost 
all round, but not quite. That sort of land is 
called a pen-in-su-la, or "almost an island.” 
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ITALY. 

TIo yoTi see this piece of land at the hottom 
of Europe ? Do you not think it something like 
the shape of a man’s leg? It is called Italy. 
Is Italy ail island ? It has not water all round 
it, hut it has water almost all round it. It is 
called a peninsula. 

It is hot, for all the countries in the south of 
Europe are hot; hut it is not as hot and dry as 
Spain. Why not ? It is narrow, so that the sea 
is near to every part, and the sea air cools it. 
There are very high mountains running down all 
the middle, and where the mountains are the 
clouds gather and the rain conies. 

Italy, like Spain, is full of fruits and flowers. 
Like Sp^i, too, it is full of ignorant people. 
They sing sweetly, and draw heautiful pictures ; 
hut they do not read the Bihle. 

There is a man in Italy called the Pope. That 
word. Pope means papa, or father. The Homan 
Catholics say that he is the father of all Christ¬ 
ians. They say that he can do no wrong, and 
that he can pardon sins. They worship him as 
if he were ^od, yet he is only a man. When 
one Pope dies another priest is made Pope. 
Once a-year people meet together to kiss his 
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great toe. .Do you laugh ? It would he better 
to cry. How uiucli God must be displ^ed to 
see a man worshipped! The Homan Catholics 
are called Papists, because they worship the 
Pope. Are you a Papist ? No, I hope you are 
a Protestant. AVhat is a Protestant ? Ho is a 
person who does not believe that the Pope can 
forgive sins. 

Do yoit believe that the Pope can forgive 
sins? The Pope is only a man. How can a 
man forgive sins ? None but God can forgive 
sins. Jesus shed His precious blood to wash 
out our sins. He can forgive your sins. Ask 
Him to forgive you, and He will. 


GERMANY. 

This is the middle part of Europe. It is not 
so damp and rainy as England. 

The peoj)le are industrious. They work 
harder than any other people in Europe. 

Like the English, they can make useful things 
well. They make clocks and watches, knives 
and swords, cups and plates. Like the Scotch, 
they love reading and writing. Like the Ita¬ 
lians, they love music and singing. 

Germany is not one kingdom: it is divided 
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SWITZERLAND. 


amoDgst many kings. Some of the kings have 
very few people to govern. One of them has an 
army of only one hundred soldiers. Some of 
the kings are Protestants and some are I^apists. 
It was from one of tlie Protestant kingdoms that 
oiir Prince Albeit came. He was the son of a 
king. He came over and married our queen. 
He was a good and wise prince, but lie died in 
the flower of his days. He has left us four 
princes and flve princesses. Tlie eldest is called 
Albert after his father. 


SWITZERLAKD. 


This is the most beautiful country in Europe, 
It is the high mountains tliat make it so beau¬ 
tiful. Their tops reach far beyond the clouds. 
There are also large pieces of water called lakes. 
There are pretty wooden cottages among the 
mountains, and little boys who take care of 
goats. 

Higher up still there is a kind of deer called 
the chamois. There are men who hunt them 
for the sake of their flesh, and skin, and horns. 
It is a dangerous employment. The hunter sets 
out in the night, that he may be in time to find 
the flock of chamois feeding in the morning on 
the sides of the mountains. He hides himself 
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Leliind a rock and shoots. But sometimes tlie 
chamois see the hunter coming; for there is 
always one standing on a high rock watching 
while the rest are feeding. If the watcher sees 
a man he makes a sort of whistling noise, and 
all run to the high place and look,—then they 
gallop away to the mountains. All day the 
liunter clamhers among the rocks, often cutting 
steps witli his liatchet for his feet. At night he 
sleeps on the snow, and next morning watches 
to see the chamois coming down from the moun¬ 
tain-tops. If he kills one he returns home with 
.joy; but often his little children watch for him 
in vain, and he is found at last lying frozen on 
the ledge of a high rock, or dashed to pieces at 
the bottom. 

Travellers are often frozen in the snoAvs—^but 
there are clever and large dogs, who go out with 
a man to look for the dying people, and to bring 
them to a warm plac& 

There is no king in Switzerland. In some 
parts of Switzerland the people are Papists, and 
in some parts Protestants. Every one remarks 
that the Protestants are the cleanest, and most 
industrious, and most cheerful people in Switzer¬ 
land. 
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HOLLAND. 

I told you last of a country full of inouiitains; 
now I am going to tell you of a country witliout 
any mountains—a country flat like a dish. Do 
}"ou think it is a pretty country ? No, it cannot 
he pretty, nor pleasant. It is very wet and un¬ 
wholesome. 

The people of Holland are called Dutch. 
They are a very industrious people. They make 
their wet laud as dry as tliey can by digging 
deep ditches and canals for the water. The 
canals are very useful, Tliey are like roads 



Street in Holland. 


from one place to another. Often may you see 
a boat in a canal and a horse by the side draw¬ 
ing the boat and trotting along. This is a slow 
but quiet way of travelling. There are canals in 
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the street, and I have heard of gentlemen who 
have been able to fish in the canals as they sat 
in their parlours. They have put long fishing- 
rods out of the window and drawn out the fish. 

Tlie Dutch are very clean. They scrub their 
brass pans till they shine like gold. If they did 
not rub them a great deal the damp would spoil 
them. They are very fond of smoking. Women 
amoke as w’cll as men. I believe it is the damp 
air wiiich makes them delight so much in their 
pipes. They cannot talk while they are smok¬ 
ing ; but they are not like the French, fond of 
talking and laughing: they are very steady, 
(j^uiet, and grave. 

What sort of animals are there in Holland ? 
'Not goats, for they like to inliabit mountains. 
Not many sheep, for the land is too wet for them. 
Not many horses for riding; but strong horses 
to draw the boats slowly along ; and plenty of 
cows to eat the fine fresh grass. There are very 
obedient dogs, which draw little carts full of fish 
along the streets. 

The favourite bird is the stork. It is a tall 
bird with very long legs, a very long neck, a 
veiy long beak, and a small head. No wonder 
the Dutch love it; it is so useful. With its 
long legs it can walk in the marshes, and with 
its long beak can seize the croaking frogs. 
When it walks in the streets it eats the dead 
rats and mice, and so helps to keep the streets 
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clean. The stoihs make no noise, yet they are 
playful ci'eatures, and have been known to play 
at hide-and-seek with children. 


IIUSSIA. 

I am now going to tell j'OU about the largest 
country in all Europe. I need not say ivMch 
it is, for you can find that out yourself by 
looking in the map. See how very large it is. 
The lower part of it is hot, but the upper part 
is ve^ very cold indeed. You have never felt 
such cold as tlie people sometimes feel in Hussia. 
I know your little fingers have sometimes ached 
with cold, but they would have been cpiite frozen 
in Eussia, if they had not been wrapped up in 
very warm fur gloves. In Eussia, people are 
often frozen to death. Tlie drivers on the tops 
of wagons are often found lying dead. 

The Eussians are not as happy as the little 
Lapps, for in Eussia there are many rich lords 
who are very cruel to the poor people. The}^ 
treat them like slaves; they beat them when 
they are angry; and take away their things 
whenever they please. 

The chief lord of Eussia is not called King, 
but Emperor, and he does whatever he likes. 
He can put people in prison whenever he is 
displeased. 



TUllKEY. 


Of all llie countries in Europe I should like 
least to live in Turkey. 

And why ? IN’ot because it is ugly like Hol¬ 
land, for it is beautiful; nor because it is cold 
like Lapland, for it is warm and pleasant; but 
because it lias such a bad religion. It is not 
the Roman Catholic religion—that is a sort of 
Christian religion; the religion of Turkey is 
not a Christian religion; it is called Mohani- 
medism. There was once a wicked man called 
Mahomet, and he pretended that God sent him 
to teach people; but he was a false prophet, and 
lie taught people lies and wickedness. 

The king of Turkey is called the Grand 
Seignior. He does whatever he pleases. He 
has a great many wives. He lives in a beautiful 
palace. He keeps a number of deaf and dumb 
men in liis palace as his servants. They cannot 
disturb him by talking, and they cannot hear 
what he says. He has also dwarfs and black 
men in his palace. The servants he likes best 
are black dwarfs, who are deaf and dumb. 

The Turks are very fine, handsome men, with 
black hair and black eyes, and pale complexions, 
and fine noses. They dress in large loose pe¬ 
lisses, and they wear turbans on their heads. 

They lead an idle life. In summer they spread 
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a carpet on the ground under a shady tree, or by 
the bank of a river, and spend hours in silence, 
sitting with their legs across, smoking or chew¬ 
ing opium. They have nothing good to think 
of, and they throw away their time. Tliis they 
call happiness. Perhaps you want to know what 
opium is. It is the juice of the white poppy. 
It is dried in the sun, and cut up into small 
pieces. The Turks like to chew it because it 
makes them feel half asleep; but it is very un¬ 
wholesome, and takes away the mind by degree>s 
and makes the body grow weak. 

Many of the Turks can read, but it is a bad 
book which they read; the Koran which Ma¬ 
homet wrote. 



Turkish School. 


It is curious to see a Turkish school. There 
are no schools for girls—only for boys. The 
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scliool-liouse lias no walls, and this makes it 
cool. The children sit cross-legged on little 
mats, with their books in their hands; while the 
master sits in the midst with a great stick in his 
hand, ready to beat any one who looks oft his 
book. The nnhappy little tribe are learning to 
repeat by heart, sentences out of the Koran. 
How different are those sentences frDm the texts 
taught in our English infant-schools ! There is 
no such verse in all the Koran as “ Suffer little 
children to come unto me,” or “ He shall gather 
the lambs with his arm, and carry them in his 

' V' 

bosom.” 


C; IfEECE. 

Look at the land at the bottom of Turkey. 
It is called Greece. It is a charming country ; 
but who would like to live so near the Turks ? 

The Greeks have found it very unpleasant. 
Many of the Greeks have been obliged to hide 
themselves from the Turks among the rocks 
and mountains, and many of them have turned 
robbers. But now they have a king of their 
own, and they are not as ill-treated as the}’’ used 
to be. 

The Greeks have not the same religion as the 
Turks. They are called Christians, but they are 
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not Protestants. Are they lioinaii Catholics ? 
Xo, they do not mind the Pope of Itome. They 
are like the Russians, and their religion is called 
the Greek religion. It is very much like the 
Roman Catholic religion. The Greeks worship 
saints and bow down to pictures. 

English people often go to sec Greece. And 
why ? Is it to see the beautiful rivers and 
mountains that they go ? I^'ot only to see them, 
but for another reason. A great while ago there 
were in Greece marble palaces for kings and 
temples for idols, and they are fallen down and 



Greek Ruins. 


lying upon the ground. People come from iar 
to look at them. The great stones and broken 
piRars peep out among the long giuss. There the 
goats browse and sport together. Who can be 
Sony that the idol temples are fallen down ? 

Does anything useful come from Greece ? 
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Yes, silk, for there are many mulberry-trees for 
the silk-worms. The sweetest honey comes 
from Greece, because there are so many sweet¬ 
smelling herbs there, such as thyme and rose¬ 
mary, and bees suck the sweetest juices out of 
these plants. 

Have you ever eaten plum-cake? But are 
those plums in the cake ? No. Are they cur¬ 
rants ? No, thev never grew on currant-bushes. 
They are grapes—very small grapes. Why then 
do we not say grape-cake instead of plum-cake ? 


BBUSSIA. 

After having told you of warm and beautiful 
Greece, I am going to tell you of damp and flat 
Prussia. It is not so damp or flat as Holland, 
but it is colder. It is colder than England. 
Shall I tell you why ? In Prussia the north 
wind passes over the snows of Sweden and 
Bussia. Now the north wind in England passes 
over the sea, and the sea is warmer than snow. 
And why is Prussia so damp ? Because there 
are many marshes and forests. If the marshes 
W’ere drained and the forests cut down, Prussia 
would not be so damp. There is a way of 
draining marshes by cutting little ditches in 
them, for the water runs out of the land into the 
ditches. 
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I suppose you do not like Prussia. Yet it is 
a better country to live in tlian beautiful Greece, 
for it is a Protestant country. The people are 
taught to mind wliat is written in the Bible. 
There is a king and there are good laws. All 
the children are obliged to learn to read. The}^ 
must go to school at seven, and stay there till 
fourteen. In England parents may do as they 
please about sending their children to school, 
and some parents do not send them at all. 


POLAOTJ. 

You see how near Poland is to Prussia. Like 
Prussia it is cold and damp, and more flat and 
ugly. There are forests with wolves, and foxes, 
and bears; but there are no mountains. 

Are the people happy ? Oh no ! It has no 
king of its own. liussia has seized Poland and 
treats it ill. * 

How did it become so miserable ? There were 
many proud lords who were unkind to the poor. 
There were no schools for the poor children. 
No one cared for them. The lords spent their 
time in feasting, and so at last the enemy came 
and took away their land. 

The rich Poles were fond of riding—they 
scarcely ever walked. Wlien a poor man met 
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a lord, he made a bow so low that his head 
touched the ground. An English ploughman 
touches his hat when he passes a lord or gentle¬ 
man, and that is enough to show respect, witliout 
bending down as if he were worshipping God. 

The houses of the rich people are very grand, 
but the poor people live in wretched huts; only 
straw to sleep on—no knives, nor forks, nor 
spoofis—fingers will do to eat r3^e-bread. No 
candlestick—a slip of wood of the fir-tree serves 
for light. Often the horse lives in the hut. 
The poor men wear a coarse linen shirt and 
trowsers, and for a winter cloak a sheepskin 
with the wool turned inside. Their boots are 
the most curious part of their dress. They are 
made of the bark of trees. How different from 
the elegant dress of a Polish lord!—his cloth 
pelisse lined with fur, his fur cap and yellow 
boots, with a sword by his side. But many of 
those lords are now wandering far from home, 
without money or lands. 


HUNGARY. 

This country is much warmer than Poland. 
The cold winds that blow so hard in Poland do 
not reach Hungary, And why not ? Because 
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there is a long chain of mountains on the north, 
'which keep off the cold winds. Yet in Hungary 
there are forests and marshes. In the forests 
there are wild beasts. The damp air from the 
marshes hurts the health of the people. 

Once in England there were forests and 
marshes ; but the English arc industrious, and 
they have made fields and built towns all over 
the land. The people of Hungary are not in¬ 
dustrious ; they are like the Poles—the rich 
are fond of feasting—the poor are idle and 
miserable. 

The Poles have an enemy—it is Itussia. The 
Hungarians also have an enemy—it is Turkey. 
Those people who live near Turkey are much 
afraid. They dare not live in cottages whicli 
stand by themselves, or two or three in a row. 
They live in large villages, and when ploughing 
time comes they leave their homes, and go to 
the fields and live in small huts. And wdien 
harvest-time comes they do the same till all is 
carried, and then they return to their villages. 
They do not put the corn into barns, but into 
holes in the ground. And why? That the 
Turks may not find it and steal it. Sometimes 
they go and hide themselves in the holes with 
their corn. See how cruel the Turks are to 
their neighbours on each side of them—the 
Greeks and Hungarians. 

Hungary is not as beautiful as Greece; though 
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there are many sweet spots in it—woods full of 
floAvers, and fruits, and flowing brooks. It is 
a very fruitful country. There is delicious 
honey made from sweet-smelling herbs. There 
is the best wine in the world, called Tokay. 
There are no grapes like tliose of Hungar}^; the 
people say that tlie Avorst Avine of Hungary is 
better than the best Avine of France ; but this 
is not quite true. Everything groAvs well in 
Hungary, but the people do not take pains. In 
Scotland, in Switzerland, in Holland, the land 
is not fruitful, but the people take pains. 
The Avagons in Hungary Jirc clumsy too, 
and their spades Avould make you laugh, 
for the handles are tAvice as long as your papa 
is tall. 

liike the Poles, they dress in sheepsliin cloaks. 
They Avear them very short, only just reaching 
beloAv the elboAv. Tliey ne\*er leave them off, 
not even in summer. Tlic men Avear hats Avith 
round croAvns, and they plait their long black 
hair, and let it fall down their shoulders. Every 
one wears gay colours, such as red and blue. 
Gentlemen sometimes wear a feather in their 
fur caps. 

Their Eeligion is the Homan Catholic. They 
have no King of their OAvn, but they are under a 
great Emperor, called the Emperor of Austria. 
Austria is in Germany. 



BELGIUM. 


This is a little country. It is Hat like Hol¬ 
land; but not nearly as Hat. Once it was 
barren. There were only sands covered with 
heaths and furs: but now it is full of fine corn¬ 
fields. 

What is growing in that purple Held, which 
smells so sweet? 

It is clover, of whicli horses are so fond. The 
horses are well fed in Belgium. The wagons, 
the carts, and ploughs, are not likt‘ those of 
Hungary. They are neat and well made. 

Hungary is a good land, but the people let 
it grow bad. Belgium is a bad land, l)ut the 
people make it good by taking pains. 

The women are busily employed in making 
lace. The little girls begin to learn at five 
years old. They must begin early, for the thread 
they use is so fine tliat it takes a long while to 
learn how to make lace without breaking the 
thread. 

Belgium, you see, lies just between Erance and 
Holland. Which is it most like ? Holland. 
The people, too, are industrious, like the Dutch, 
but the religion is like that of the French : it is 
the Roman Catholic. You will not be surprised 
to hear that they like the French, while they 
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liatc the Duteli. They speak French also, and 
follow the French fasliioiis and customs. But 
they have a king of their o\Yn. 


JjENMAliK. 


What a strange shape this country is ! It is 
like a neck. There is water almost round it, 
so it is called a peninsula, like Spain and,Greece. 
There are large islands close to the shore, whicli 
are part of Denmark. It is a good thing for a 
country to have sea-shores. Iceland has no 
shores. How can she have any ships ? Hol¬ 
land has some ships. England has many ships. 
Denmark once had many ships ; but they were 
destroyed—and now she has only a few. 

Denmark is flat like Belgium, but the people 
•have not taken so much pains to make the land 
fruitful. Besides, it is much colder in Denmark 
than in Belgium. In winter the Danes go in 
sledges on the ice. 

There is the Protestant religion in Denmark, 
and there is a king over the land. Are the 
people happy ? The lords are fond of feasts and 
fine houses, and the poor are not well treated or 
well taught. 



ICELAND. 


Any cliiltl might guess what sort of a coiuiti y 
this is, for its name tells us it is a land of ice. 
I>ut it will surprise you to hear, that there is a 
great deal of tire in it, and hot water. There 
arc mountains in it, called burning mountains, 
or volcanos. Eire bursts out of these mountains, 
and there comes out a hot, soft, dark stuff, called 
lava. The largest of the burning mountains is 
Hecla. Tliere is also scalding water fimong the 
mountains. Theni arc springs of water which 
spout out with great noise out of the earth, and 
these springs arc hot. Some arc so very hot, 
that they would scald your little hand. The 
poor people sometimes put a pan of fish upon the 
hot water, and boil tlieir dinner. Some springs 
are not quite so hot, and poor women wash their 
clothes in them; and some arc only just warm, 
and in them the young people bathe. Would 
you not like to travel to Iceland, to see the hot 
springs and the burning mountains ? 

What sort of people live in Iceland { ^"cry 
honest and quiet people. They are very pool-. 
Hardly any corn grows in Iceland. Poor people 
cannot get bread. They cat dried fish, and they 
drink milk. In winter, every one keeps at 
home. In summer, the men and hoys go to the 
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shores to lisli. What do the women and little 
children do ? Tliey go to the mountains to 
gather moss. There they live in tents. Then it 
is the children see the bubbling springs. Then 
it is they play among the hills. 

But the long dark winter soon comes again, 
and they are shut up in their dark houses. The 
lamp gives them a little light. Then the parents 
leach their children to read and write; for there 
are no schools in Iceland. There are Bibles in 
which the children can read. It is a Protestant 
country, and every one may read the Bible. The 
little boys go out sometimes to clear away the 
snow, that the poor sheep may have some grass. 
The men twist ropes and weave cloth, and make 
iron tools, and the women work with their 
]ieedles in the large bed-room. 

There are horses in Iceland, but they lead a 
hard life in winter, for they are turned out to 
get food as they can, and very thin they are 
when spring comes ; while the cows are kept in 
the stable, and fed with a little hay. As for the 
poor little sheep, the wind sometimes blows them 
away into the sea, when they are feeding near 
the sliores. But there are worse enemies than 
the wind for the poor sheep. I mean the bears, 
'riiere are no bears living in the land, but there 
are some who come on visits. How is that i 
They come upon great pieces of ice floating on 
the sea. They come fi’om a colder land, a great 
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way off, and tlie wind drives them along, till 
they reach the shores of Iceland. Then they 
jump upon the land, yerj hungry, after their 
cold voyage, and they catch as many shoey) as 
they can. But if the Icelanders see them coming, 
they run out with spears to frighten them away; 
or better still, to kill them, for then the Ice¬ 
lander lias a warm skin for a cloak. A\diat a 
strange kind of sailor is a white boar I 



There is a sort of duck called an eider-duck, 
which lines its nest with its own soft feathers. 


SICILY. 


This country is an island. It is not at all like 
Iceland. Iceland is cold. Sicily is hot. Ice- 



laud has liardly any gardens in it. Sicily Ls one 
ureat ijarden, for the linest fruits and flowers 
grow wild. ]>at in one respect, Sicily is like 
Iceland. It has a great burning mountain. 
This inountain is called Etna. It is much 
larger than Hecla. Etna is round, and looks 
like a tea-cup turned upside down, only it has 
a pointed top. It is very high. If you want 
to go up this inountain, you must set off early 
in the morning and ride upon a mule. At first 
you would pass through vineyards, and the sun 
would heat hot upon your head. Then you 
would come to large woods of chestnut-trees, 
where it Avould he cool and pleasant. One of 
the chestnut-trees is so large, that a man lives 
in a hollow in the trunk. You must sleep in 
the woods. You would easily find a place to 
sleep in, for there arc caves there so large that 
they would hold as many people as ten churches. 
You can easily make a fire of the chestnut 
branches, and make a supper of the chestnuts, 
■roasted in the fire. Next day you would find 
it very cold, and soon there would be no more 
trees, but only snow to be seen. Beyond the 
snow, quite at the top, there is smoke coming 
out of a great hole,—such a deep hole, no one 
can see to the bottom. It puts one in mind of 
the hurning and bottomless pit, into wdiich the 
wicked are cast. 

The Sicilians are proud of their great moun- 
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tain. They say it keeps them warm in winter, 
and cool in suinmci’. The fire keeps them warm 
and the snow cool. 

Ill winter the people roll the snow down from 
the upper part of the mountain, and store it in 
those large caves. The children are fond of 
making snowballs on the mountain, and rolling 
them into the caves. The little brown and dark¬ 
eyed creatures must look darker still among 
the snow. In summer-time the people bring 
ponies with panniers, to fetch the snow out oi‘ 
the caves, and they make them trot down quickly, 
to the town below, lest the snow should melt on 
the w^ay. Did you ever hear of a snow-shop ? 
There are none in England,, but there are in 
Sicily. 

But what sort of people are the Sicilians ? 
The rich people only think of pleasure. They 
ride in their carriages by the sea-side during 
the day, and at night they play at cards. 

The churches are full of wax-candles, and 
there are so many bees in the flowery w^oods, 
that wax is very plentiful. But what a foolish 
use to make of the wax ! There is light for the 
eye in a Sicilian church, but darkness for the 
soul; for images are w^orshipped, and the Bible is 
not known. The religion is Koman Catholic. 
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MALTA. 

What is that great sea, which lies under 
Europe ? 

Jt is called the Metl-i-tcr-ra-ne-an sea. There 
are many islands in it. I will only speak of 
three. See those two—they look like sisters, 
an elder and a younger. The larger is called 
Sardinia. It is very much like Sicily, only 
there is no hurning mountain in it. The people 
are poor and ignorant. They have large flocks 
of sheep and goats. There are deer in the 
forests. Many people go into the forests to 
liunt. But there are wolves and bears there, 
.and there are robbers. The shepherds on the 
mountains always carry guns, because they never 
know when the wild beasts, or the fierce robbers, 
may come out to attack them. 

The island near Sardinia is called Corsica. 

There are many I’ocks in it. It is not as 
fruitful as Sardinia, but it is more famous. Why ? 
Because a child was once born there, who 
became at last an Emperor of France. His 
name was Napoleon Bonaparte. Did you never 
hear his name ? A few years ago he was alive, 
and then all the children in the nursery were 
afraid of him. The nurses called him Bonj^, or 
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Xap. He coiiijuored many co\intries, and 
covered the ground with dead bodies, killed 
in battle. AVe were afraid lest he should come 
over to England, but he never did. God took 
care of us. llonaparte was at last conquered, 
and shut up in a safe place till he died. 

There is a very little island. It is so little 
that I should not speak of it, were it not that a 
very good man was once shipwrecked there. 1 
mean the Apostle Taul. The island was once 
called Melita; but now it is called ]VIalta. l^aul 
was a prisoner when he was at Malta; he picked 
up sticks, and made a fire, and a viper jumped 
out of the fire upon his hand, but did not kill 
him. You may read about the visit of St. 
Paul to Malta in the last chapter of Acts. How 
much better to be like Paul than Napoleon ! 
One killed men’s bodies in battle, the other 
saved men’s souls, by telling them of Jesus 
Cdirist, the Saviour of the world. 



Malta. 
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WJiat sort of an island is Malta ? Very little 
will grow on that hard rook, except fruit-trees. 
There are beautiful oranges in IMalta. 

Malta may be called an Italian island, because 
it is very near Italy. Yet it is also an Englisli 
island, because it belongs to the Queen of Eng¬ 
land. If you were to go tluTc you would sec 
many English soldiers there, and many English 
people, and you would see an English church; 
but you would also see many liomaii Catholic 
churches full of images. 


THE ErfiOEEAX IlINNElJ. 

Xow, my dear children, let us suppose that 
we were going to give a great dinner to all the 
people of Europe, and that we asked each to 
bring something to eat or drink, that grew in 
his own country. What would each bring ? 

Xow will you try and find out, hcforc you 
look to see what is written in this bookI 
like children to try and find out things for 
themselves, ibr then they remember them much 
better than if they only read about them. 

Xow that you have tried to think, come and 
look, and see what I have written in my book. 

The table is ready. Who comes here ? 

Two men dressed in very warm clothes. 
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They come from some cold country. Each 
of them has a disli of fish in his hand. One 
is an Icelander, with some cod; the other a 
Norwegian with some oysters. Our codntries, 
say they, do not bear fruit like other lands, 
but there is abundance of fish on the shores of 
Iceland and Norway. 

After the fish has been served, and removed, 
several men get up, go out of the room, and 
bring back large dishes. 

I am sure you are glad to sec‘ your own dear 
countryman. What a fine joint lie seems to 
liave beneath that cover! It is a sirloin of roast 
beef, from an ox that fed in one of the rich 
meadows of England. 

The Welshman comes next, with a nice little 
leg of mutton, from one of the sheep that crop 
the short grass upon the sides of the mountains 
in Wales. 

Next comes the Prussian, with a haunch of 
venison from one of the deer that roam in his 
forests. 

Next comes the German, with an excellent 
liam from one of the swine that are found in his 
woods. 

Then the little Laplander brings in a dried 
reindeer's tongue, which was the best dish in 
his house. 

These five dishes of meat make a plentiful 
dinner for the party, but vegetables are wanting. 
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A poor Irishman enters with a smoking heap 
of potatoes, that grew in the green valleys of 
Ireland. 

But salt and mustard are needed. The Bole 
brings the salt from the mines of Poland; and 
the Belgian the mustard, from the fields of 
mustard-seed in Belgium. 

When all have eaten enough, tlie dishes are 
removed, and another course is brought in. 

The Swede brings some woodcocks, shot 
among the forests of Sweden : and the Greek 
some partridges from the fertile valley's of 
Greece. 

The Itussian a large tart made of cranberries, 
that grow in the forests of liussia. 

Then another course is brought in. The 
Swiss brings some cheese from his little dairy, 
among the mountains of Switzerland; the Dutch¬ 
man some butter, from the fine cows that graze 
in the moist fields of Holland ; and the Scotch¬ 
man some oat-cakes, made from the oats that 
. grow in his bleak and beautiful land. 

It is time for dessert, and now we shall 
look to the people of the South to supply the 
fruits and the wine. 

The Hungarian brings the most beautiful 
grapes from the vineyards on the hills of Hun¬ 
gary : the Italian, the finest melons from the 
sunny plains of Italy: and the Frenchman, de¬ 
licious plums from the fruitful orchards of 
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France: and the Maltese, oranges from the 
sultry groves of liis rocky island. 

lint where is the wine? Two men enter, 
very much like each other, for both have dark 
eyes, and hair, and dark complexions. One is 
a Spaniard witli a bottle of white wine, the 
other a rortuguesc with a bottle of red wine. 
The white wine is sherry from grapes of Spain, 
tlie red is port from grapes of Portugal. Thus 
the dessert is complete. 

When fdl liave iinislicd, they go into anothei’ 
room. Three ol‘ tlieni go out and return. Tlie 
Turlc brings in coifec, wliich gi’ows well in tlie 
liot land of T urkey. The Dane brings cream, 
for tliere is rich grass in Denmark. 

Put where is the sugar to sweeten the collec ? 
The Sicilian brings the sugar, for in Sicily the 
sugar-cane will grow. And now the feast is 
finished, and the company departed. 


THP: EUROPEAiSr PP.ESENTS. 

Let us suppose that a young man took a 
journey through all the countries of Europe, 
and bought in each country some presents for 
his friends at home. Suppose •when he came 
home he opened his boxes, and brought out his 
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presents. Whiit did lie give to eacli id' liis 
iriends ? There was— 

1. His aged grandfather, what shall we sup¬ 
pose lie might say to him ?—“ Dear grandfather, 
will you kindly accept this cushion stuffed witli 
eider-down from Iceland? On this you may 
like to rest your leg, that often pains you much.” 

2. His grandmother :—“ Will you kindly ac¬ 
cept this merino cloth for a gown ^ The merino 
comes from the sheep of Spain. \"ery little of 
tliis wool is woven in Spain, hut I found some 
that was, and T hopf^d it might malce you a warm 
winter gown.” 

3. His father:—“Will you, dear father, ac¬ 
cept this marble jar ^ 1 found it in Greece, and 

T thought you might like to place it in the 
grove.” 

4. His mother ;—“Will you accept this silk ? 
It CO]lies from France, and was woven there; 
and it will, 1 hope, make you a gown.” 

5. His sister Helen, aged seventeen;—“ Will 
.you accept this picture, and hang it up in your 
own room ? It was painted in Italy.” 

(J. His brother George, aged sixteen:—“ I 
know you are fond of things found in the ground, 
and that you have a cabinet of minerals. Will 
you add to it—this gold ore from Hungary, 
this silver ore from Norway, this iron ore from 
Sweden, and #iis tin ore from our own dear 
England ?” 
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7. His sister Sophia, aged fourteen :—“ Will 
you accept this little china vase of llowcrs ? It 
was made in Prussia/’ 

8. His brother Henry, aged twelve:—1 
brought tliis watch from Switzerland, and I 
hope it will go well.” 

1). His brother Edward, aged ten : —“ 1 know 
you are fond of Avritiug. This little case of 
Eussia leather may be convenient to you when 
you are at school, as you often Avrite letters to us 
at home.” 

10. His brother Frederick, aged eight:—“ This 
knife comes from CJcrmany, Avhere the very best 
knives are made. You Avill be careful not to 
hurt yourself, my dear boy.” 

11. His brother Walter, aged seA^eii:—“This 
pair of reindeer’s horns comes from Iceland. As 
you are fond of animals, I thought you might like 
to fasten them on the Avail of your little room.” 

12. His brother Charles, aged tiA^e:—“ For 
you I have brought a plaid dress, such as little 
boys in Scotland Avear.” 

13. His sister Emma, aged three:—“For 
little Emmy I have got a box of toys made in 
Germany. Here are little Avoodeii spoons and 
dishes, and animals of many kinds.” 

14. “ For the sweet little Willie I bring this 
lace from Belgium, and hope my mother will 
trim its cap Avith it, and tell ilibome day that 
brother Alfred did not forget the baby.” 
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“For my dear old nurse I have brought 
this flannel, which comes from the sheep of 
Wales.” 


THE ElJEOrEAlS^ ANIMALS. 

Let us suppose that a gentleman wished to 
have one animal from each country in Europe ; 
then let u.s suppose what animal he would get 
from each, and where he would keep it. 

My little boys and girls, come into this court¬ 
yard, and see that small house with iron grating. 

,There are four large birds in it. 

The largest is the vulture from Hungary. 

The next in size is an eagle from Sweden. 

The next in size a falcon from Iceland. 

And the least a horned owl from Greece. 

The vulture can smell the best. 

The eagle can see the best. 

The owl can hear the best. 

The vulture and the horned owl are very 
ugly. The eagle and the falcon are very hand¬ 
some. 

The vulture has no feathers where you would 
expect to see them, that is, on his neck; while 
the owl has some where you are surprised to 
find them, for he has some great feathers stick¬ 
ing out near his ears like horns. 

E 
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It is M’ell the vulture has none on his neck, 
because lie plunges his head into such putrid 
bodies of dead animals, tliat he would be in a 
honible state if he had feathers. But why has 
the owl those long feathers sticking up above liis 
ears ? Perhaps they help him to hear so well. I 
do not know, but I guess this may he the reason. 



Horntil Owl, Vulture, Falcon, and Eafjlc. 


Wliat is the diflereiice between the eagle and 
the vulture ? 

The vulture lives on dead animals, the eagle 
on living animals ; therefore the vulture moves 
slowly, but the eagle flies quickly after its prey. 

What is the difference between the eagle and 
the falcon ? 

The eagle can hardly be tamed, for though 
he may seem to be tame, he cannot be trusted. 
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The falcon can be made so tame, that he will 
catch birds for his master, and do all he bids. 

What is the difference between the eagle and 
the owl ? 

Tlie eagle lias strong eyes that can bear the 
liglit of the sun, and he builds his nest very high, 
where lie lias a great deal of light. The owl 
cannot liear the liglit of day, and he builds his 
nest in low places, and goes out at night to 
catch his prey. 

Now let us go into the stable. 

Tlicrc is a veiy large horse, a very little pony, 
and a very fine donkey, and a great dog. 

AMiere do these animals come from ? 

The strong cart-hoi’se comes from Belgium. 

The little pony from Wales. 

The fine donkey from Spain. 

And the "wolf-dog from Ireland. 

That strong cart-horse is very useful to the 
farmers of Belgium, who take so much pains 
with their fields. They need strong horses to 
draw the heavy loads of clover, and all kinds of 
grass and corn. 

That little rough pony is very useful to the 
poor Welsh people : the women ride such ponies 
over the steep mountains when they go to market 
or to church. It is just fit for a little boy who 
wishes to go out riding with his papa. 

The Spanish donkey is larger than the Welsh 
pony. 

E 2 
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Now let US go to the park. Under the largo 
trees there are some creatures that look like deer; 
hut they are very different from each other. 

The largest is an elk from Denmark. 

. The next in size are stags from Prussia. 

The next are fallow-deer, horn in England. 

The smallest of all are roebucks from I’oland, 

They all have horns which drop off every 
year and grow again. 

I suppose yon think that great elk must he 
very fierce hccansc he is so large; hut he is 
quite tame and gentle. 

Is the pretty little rochuck, which is not ns 
high as the table, is ho tame and gentle ? 



Stag, Boehuckf Fallow-deer, and Elk. 


No, he cannot he made quite tame ; he is like 
the eagle, he may seem tame hut he cannot be 
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trusted. Tne elk is the ugliest, but he is the 
]iiost gentle of all those animals. The roebuck 
is the prettiest, but he is the wildest. The elks 
like to live together in herds, so do the stags 
and the deer; but the roebuck lives with his 
iaithful mate. His little ones, the pretty fawns, 
follow their parents over the hills till they are 
grown up. 

The elk can only trot; the others bound and 
gallop about the country. 

The elk has a strong and short neck; the other 
deer have elegant long necks. 

It is well for the elk he has such a strong 
neck; for his horns are very large and heavy 
neither does he want a long neck, for he eats the 
brandies of trees, and he is so tall that he can 
reach them very easily. 

What is the difference between the stag and 
the fallow-deer ? 

The stag is much larger and wilder than tlic 
fallow-deer. Besides, there is a great difference 
•in their horns, for the horns of the stag are 
round, like the branches of a tree, while the 
horns of the fallow-deer are flattened at the ends. 

The elk has flattened horns, and with them he 
^shovels away the snow in winter. 

The horns of the roebuck are round, like 
those of the stag. 

Which do you like best of all these animals ? 
Ho you prefer the elk, who is so much attached 
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to his master that he Avill follow him Avherever 
he goes ? or do you prefer the roebuck, who, 
though he does not love his keeper, is so loving 
to his mate and his little ones ^ 

Now let us walk down that shady grove. 
Here, in a dark part of it, I see a small stone 
house with strong bars in front. Two wild 
beasts are shut up there. They are both xeiy 
ugly, and very fierce by nature. They come 
from very cold countries, and therefore they are 
placed in a cold part of the ground. Wliat arc 
they ? 

A black bear from Lapland, and a wolf from 
Eussia. 

Now let us see in what things they arc alike, 
and in what things they are unlike, 

Tliey can only be tamed when caught young; 
they can never be trusted ; they both can smell 
exceedingly well, but the bear smells the best, 
better indeed than any other beast. 

They both like to eat flesh, but the bear will 
eat vegetables too. Both of them are sulky and 
like to live alone. 

Now let us see in what things they are un¬ 
like. 

The bear has a shagg}" black coat, which the 
Laplander finds very useful to sleep on ; tlie 
wolf has a coarse skin, covered with brown and 
grey bristles. 

The bear’s flesh is very nice indeed to eat; 
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the wolf’s flesh is so had that no creature hut a 
wolf can touch it. 

The bear can climb trees, hut cannot run fast; 
the wolf cannot climb, hut he can run for days 
and nights together without being tired. 

The bear is often very fat; the wolf is very 
thin indeed. The bear growls, the w^olf howls. 
The bear is rather like a man in his way of 
walking ; the wolf is very much like a dog. 

Which now do you like best ? 1 know that you 
like neither. Wliich tlien doyou ^^.slike the most 

I can guess which. The bear, though rough 
and savage, is not quite as horrible as the wolf. 

There are two tall birds walking about. They 
are very much alike indeed; they have both 
very long necks, and very long legs, and very 
long bills. But they are not quite alike. 



A stork and a Crane. 
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What are they ? 

One is a stork from Holland, the othei’ is a 
crane from Norway. 

What is the difference hotwcen them ( 

The stork is white and blown ; the crane is of 
a dark grey. 

But there is greater difference than this, 
only you cannot see that difference. 

The stork makes no noise, except a little 
rattling of its beak ; wliile the crane has a louder 
voice than any other bird—or boast either. Its 
voice is something like tlie sound of a trumpet. 

What can we give them to eat ? Get a hand¬ 
ful of corn, that will please the crane ; but to 
please the stork you had better catch a frog. 

They are both very tame indeed, and very 
fond of those who take care of them. They are 
both fond of travelling, and fiy to hot countries 
in the winter; Init no one can toll exactly where 
they go, for they fly sometimes to one place, and 
sometimes to another | and they travel so i.igh 
up in the air that no eye can see them./ 

Every one is glad when the storks arrive into 
their country, because they eat up the frogs and 
mice; but nobody is glad to see the cranes, 
because they eat up the com the farmer has just 
sown. In this little field we are glad to see both 
stork and crane, and we hardly know which we 
like the best 

We are now close to the house. Here are 
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tliree dogs playing before the door. How very 
different they are from each other ! Who would 
think that they were all the same sort of animal ? 
One is very large, another is very ugly, and tlie 
other is very small and pretty. Yet the ugly 
dog is by far the cleverest and the best. I am 
sure you will love him most when I tell you 
some more about him. The ugly dog is called a 
shepheicVs dog. He came from Scotland, where 
tliere are large flocks of sheep fed among the 
hills, and he is very useful to the shepherds, 
'fhe large dog is called a wmlf-dog; he comes 
from Ireland; he is nearly as large as a pony. 
Wolf-dogs have killed almost all the wolves in 
Ireland. That pretty little dog came from Malta. 
It is a lap-dog. It is called a Maltese dog. 
Some people love to pet dogs, and to tie a ribbon 
round their necks and take them out walking. 
Lap-dogs are generally fed too much, and they 
become lazy, and idle, and unhappy. The shep¬ 
herd’s dog is a far happier creature, for he knows 
he is useful to his master. Let me tell you a 
short story about a Scotch shepheixi’s dog. One 
day a shepherd took his little boy with him, as 
well as his dog. The child was only three years 
old. The father left him alone, while he looked 
after some sheep, when suddenly a thick fog 
came on. The poor man could not find his 
child. He hoped he had gone home; but when 
he inquired he found his wife had not seen him. 
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]5otli father and mother searched around, but no 
child ^vas to be seen, v Next morning they gave 
their dog a piece of bread for breakfast as usual. 
As soon as the dog received it he ran off with it 
very quickly. Tlie next day the dog did so 
again. On the third day the shcplierd thought, 
I will go and see what the dog does witli Ids 
l)read.’^ He followed him down many a steep 
])ath, till at'last he came to a waterfall. The 
shepherd, stepping from crag to crag, crossed 
the roaring stream. On the otlier side, in a 
little hole of the rock, sat his little boy eating a 
j^iece of bread, while the dog lay beside 1dm, 
watching his young master with love and plea¬ 
sure ill his looks. O, how much delighted the 
shepherd was to find his child ! The poor dog 
had gone without his breakfast for two days. 
The little boy had been afraid of crossing the 
stream, and had not known ho\v to get home. 
He would have deeii starved, if it had not been 
for the faitliful dog. Do you not love the shep¬ 
herd’s dog, though his hair is coarse, and though 
his tail is short, and his ears stick up ? You 
love him better than you do the lap-dog. 

This is the way into the kitchen. Look at 
that little creature. Is it a hare ? No, it is 
much stouter than a hare; besides, it has not 
long ears like a hare. Is it a squirrel ? No, it is 
much bigger than a squirrel; and it has not a 
long tail like a s<[uiiTel. Yet it is very much 
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like a sfjuiiTel in its way of eating. See, it is 
now sitting up, and holding an apple between its 
fore-paws. Here, little fellow, is a piece of 
cake. How tame it is! it takes the cake out of 
my hand. Ask the cook what is the name of 
this little animal. 

It is a marmot, and it comes from the moun¬ 
tains of Switzerland. / Do not be afraid of it, 
for it is very good-natured, and though it has 
sharp teeth, it will not bite you. Only we must 
take care our little dog does not follow us in, for 
it liates dogs very much, and will fly at them 
when it sees them. 



A Oenctle and a Marmot in a kitchen. 


Ask the cook what the marmot eats. Aii}’- 
thing, and everything—meat, pudding, and 
fruit; but it is most pleased if it can get into 
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the dairy to la]) the milk, and devour the butter. 
It seems veiy fond of the hot kitchen fire, for it 
cannot bear the cold. It likes to lie in this 
warm basket lined witli hay. I wish you could 
see a marmot in its own native mountains. It 
digs a liole in the earth with the help of its 
companions, and lives underground all the 
winter, in a nice large room lined with moss and 
hay. It makes the hay itself. (), what a clever 
little hay-maker! It has no scythe to mow 
with, no fork to toss the hay with, no cart to 
bring it home in ; how then does it make hay ? 
Its teeth are its scythe, and its paws are its fork. 
The little marmots c^arry the hay home them¬ 
selves, and make their room comfortable before 
winter comes. While they are making hay, one 
marmot keeps watch, perched on a high I'ock, to 
see that no man, or dog, or great bird comes 
near. If he sees one of these enemies, he 
whistles, and then all the marmots huriy into 
their holes again. Well, the marmot is a clever 
little creature indeed. Good-bye, hay-maker. 

Here is another creature, rather like a cat, 
only much smaller and tliinner. Call it, and 
stroke it. See, it comes (]^uite willingly. Where 
do you come from, pretty creature? What a 
sweet smell there is in the room ! I do not see 
any flowers,—where can the smell come from ? 
Has any one been putting some nice ointment on 
this pretty little creature ? O no, it is the way 
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iu wliicli it always smells. Oli, do tell me the 
name of the sweet creature. It ought to be 
called violet, or mignonette. 

Its name is not mignonette, hut genette. It 
comes from Turkey. Genettes are kept in the 
Turkish houses, that they may eat u]) the mice. 
The mice run away as soon as they smell that 
sweet smell. They are so useful that everybody 
/ values them ; they are so clean, that no one 
minds keeping them in-doors; and they are so 
gentle, that little children need not he afraid of 
playing with them. It is true that they cannot 
sheathe their claws, as pussy can, but then they 
do not wish to scratch. Do you think the 
genette pretty ? Yes, I like its black spots, and 
its stripdd upon its dark sliining fur, and I 
admire its black mane, like the mane of a horse ; 
but I do not like its pointed nose, as well as I 
do pussy’s round face. 

iN^ow let us go into the drawing-room, and see 
whether there are any curious animals to be 
found there. There is nothing but a cage, with 
a little bird in it. I hope the door is never left 
open, for I know the genette would^ like to eat 
that pretty creature. 

Is it a very curious bird? I think I liave 
seen many birds like it. It is about tlie size of 
a sparrow, only it is much prettier. It is not as 
pretty as a goldfinch. It has a very thick short 
neck. It is a bullfinch. Perhaps you may have 
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seen sucli a bird in the spring, hopping about 
tlie garden, and picking the worms from among 
the plants. But this bird comes from (‘Terinany. 
AVait a little, and you will hear it sing. Hark ! 
it is singing. AVhat a pretty tune it is whistling 1 
It was in Clermaiiy it learnt that tune. The 
Germans are very fond of music, and they play 
tunes on the flute,and teach bullfuiches to whisth^ 
them. Some bullfinches are stupid, and cannot 
learn, but others are clever, and learn very 
fpiickly. 

I \vould [rather hear a bird warbling its wild 
notes, while perched upon a spray, than listen to 
the best-taught bullfinch that ever whistled in a 
cage. 

Now we have seen birds and beast.s%om most 
of tlie countries of Europe. 

Here is a list of all we have seen to-dav :— 


Vulture from Hungai’y. 
Eagle from Sweden. 
Falcon from Iceland. 
Homed Owl from Greece. 
Cart-horse from Belgium. 
Pony from Wales. 

Donkey from Spain. 

Elk from Denmark. 

Stag from Prusaia. 
Fallow-deer from England. 
Roebuck from Poland. 


Bear from Lapland. 

Wolf from Russia. 

Stork from Holland, 

Crane from Norway. 
Wolf-dog from Ireland. 
Shepherd’s dog from Scot¬ 
land. 

Lap-dog from l^Ioltn. 

Marmot from Switzerland. 
Genette from Turkey. 
Bullfinch from Germany. 




THE CAPITAI, OPt CHIEF TOWN, OF 
EVEEY COIINTIIY IX EUPOPE. 

1. London. This great city is built on the 
banks of the Ilivcr Thames, where a great num¬ 
ber of ships are always to be seen. Of what 
country is it the capital ? 

2. Edinhnrgli. There is a very high rock in 
the midst of the city, with an old castle at the 
top. Of what country is it the capital i 

M. Dublin. There is a very large square in 
it, with a gravel walk all round shaded by trees. 
Jt is called 8t. Stephen’s Green, Of what 
country is it the capital. 

4. Par in. The ladies there dress verv gailv, 
and are always changing the fashions, wearing 
bonnets of new shapes, and dresses of new 
colours. Of what country is it the capital ? 

0 . SiocJiholm. Here is a great lake wdth seven 
little islands in it, covered witli houses and trees, 
and rocks. Of what countiy is it the capital ? 

(). Christiana. A great deal of wood is sent 
from this city to other countries. Of what 
country is it the capital ? 

7. Madrid. There are many fountains in the 
streets. Of what country is it the capital ? 

8. Lisbon. There was a dreadful earthquake 
there about a hundred years ago. There are 
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great Leaps of rubbish still lying on the grouiKl. 
Of what country is it the capital ? 

y. Rome. Here is the grandest church in 
the world. It is called St. Peter’s. 

is in the same country as Ilonie. 
There are a great many poor men in Naples, 
who liave no employment, and no homes. They 
live upon wild fruits, and sleep in the streets, 
e.xcept when it rains ; then they take shelter in 
the caves in the hills around. Of what coulltr^’ 
are Rome and Naples the capitals ? 

10. Vini)Uf. The people there are very fond 
of feasting. Of what country is it tlie capital 

11. Berne. Thieves are phuied in a narrow 
cage called a pillory, in which they can neither 
sit ]ior kneel, but are obliged to stand. 

1± Geneva. Here there is a manufactory for 
watches. 

13. Amdcrdam is full of canals, on which tlie 
women skate to market in the winter. 

14. Petersburgh. In the winter a great 
market is held on the frozen river, where frozeii 
animals are sold. They are made to sit upright, 
and are placed in a great circle. Tlie larger 
animals, such as cows, are placed on the outside 
of the circle, and the little ones, such as rabbits, 
in the inside. 

Moscow in the same country as Petersburgh, 
Here is the largest bell in the world. It is too 
heavy to be hung up. It lies in a pit, and is of 
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no nso. There is a door near the top, and a 
ladder inside, by wliicli people can go to the 
bottom of tlie bell. The people of that city 
tliiiik the bell is a lioly thing. 

15. CoRstcuitinopk. Here is tlie largest 
mosque in the world. 

IG. Athens is full of fallen temples, which 
AA cre built a long while ago by the heathen, and 
Avliich have grown old, and fallen down. 

17. Berlin. There are more soldiers in this 
city than in any otlier. 

18. Warsaw. A great many coaches are 
made liere and sold to the great lords. 

19. Bada is built on the banks of a broad 
river. Anotlier city, called resth, is on the 
other side of tlie river. Once there Avas no 
bridge across, except a long chain of boats, but 
a bridge has now been built. 

20. In Brv.sscJs very beautiful lace is made. 

21. Copcnlutgcn. Here there is a very high 
tower, with a Avinding road that leads to the top. 
Though it is very steep, an Emperor (named 
Teter the Great) once drove a carriage Avith 
four horses abreast up this road. 

22. Palermo. Xear this toAvii there is a most 
beautiful garden, called Flora, full of floAvers and 
fruits, Avhere the people delight to Avallc. 


F 



IIEMAEKS ON THE CHIEF TOWNS, Oli 
CAIHTALS, OF EUEOFE. 


Petersbiirgli has the most su]3crb buildings. 

Berlin has th(3 most beautiful streets. 

Dublin has the most beautiful squares. 

Berne has the most beautiful prospects. 

Stockholm has beautiful rocky islands. 

Yet people say Edinburgh and Naples are the 
most beautiful cities of Europe; not only be¬ 
cause they liave handsome streets, but because 
Edinburgh is built among rocks and hills, and 
Naples on the shores of a very large bay. 


London contains the most people. 
Christiana contains the fewest people. 


Petersburgh has the finest palace in Europe. 
Madrid has the finest walk. 

Berlin the finest gate. 

Borne the finest church. 

Moscow the finest bell. 

London the finest bridges. 


Amsterdam is the cleanest city in Europe. 
Lisbon is the dirtiest city in Europe. 
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Athens is the oldest city in Europe. 
Potersburgh is the newest city in Europe. 


London is the lousiest chief city in Europe, 
('openhagen is the least busy. 


Paris has the most museums of any city in 
Europe. 

Iiome has the most pictures. 


jVmsterdam has the most canals. 
London has the most warehouses. 


In Madrid there is a great deal of dust. 

In Amsterdam there is very bad water. 

In London there is a great deal of smoke. 

In Constantinople there are many troops of 
troublesome dogs. 


In Vienna you must take care not to be run 
over in the streets, as there is a great deal of 
bustle and no pavement. 

In Amsterdam you must take care not to fall 
into the canals, especially in the dark. 


Petersburgh is in great danger of being 
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drowned, for the city is built close to a river 
■which sometimes overflows its banks. 



Cyonsladtf ilic Port of Petershurrih. 


Constantinople is in great danger of being 
burned, for the houses are made of wood, and 
there are no chimneys. 


SOME OF THE SEAS, MOUNTAIXS, 
AND lilYEliS OF EUPtOPE. 

Europe is a very curious shape. Tlie land 
goes in and out. There are many seas in it, 
and they make the sliape uneven. Tiiey are 
very convenient, because ships can sail from one 
country to another on these seas. 
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The Karnes of the Chief Seas. 

The aMeJ-i-ter-ra-ne-an Sea, between Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

Tlie ]>lack Sea, between Turkey and Asia. 
Tlic lUiltic Sea, between Sweden, and liussia, 
and Prussia. 


There are some liigh inouiitahis in Europe. 
Tlie highest reach the clouds. Their tops are 
about three miles above the ground, and are 
always covered with snow. 

What are the names of tliese high mountains ? 

Mont Plane (which means white) and Mount 
Posa. 

Where are they Cannot you guess i 

111 Switzerland. 

]\Iount Etna is not so high as Mont Blanc, 
for it is not two miles high. 

^lountaiiis often stand side by side like trees 
planted in a row, or like soldiers in a line. 
These rows are called chains of mountains. 


Kaoics of the chief Chains of Mountains in 

Enro'pe. 

The Alps, between Switzerland and Italy. 
(Mont Blanc and ]\lount liosa are in this 
chain.) 

Tlie Pyrenees, between Erance and Spain. 
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There are a great many rivers in Europe, but 
they are not very large. 

What are rivers ? They are streams of water 
that rise up in the earth, and are very small 
at first, but they grow wider and deeper as they 
roll along, and at last they fall into tlie sea. 


Karnes of so7nc of the llivcrs in Europe. 

The Volga, between Itussia and Asia, is the 
largest river in Europe. 

The Danube flows across Germany and Tur¬ 
key, and falls into the black Sea. Vienna is 
built on tlie ])anube. 

The llhine in Germany is a beautiful river. 
On its high banks many castles are built. 
English people often sail down the llhine in the 
summer, and draw pictures of the higli banks 
and old castles. 

The lihone in France is much larger and 
broader than the 1 thine. 

The Seine in France is not very large, but it 
is very famous, because I’aris is built upon it. 

The Thames is much smaller than the Seine, 
but English children love it more because it is in 
England. London is built on the Thames. There 
are many fine bridges over it, and there are a 
great number of large ships from all countries 
lying in it continually. 
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Names of some of the Lalccs in Europe, 

In liussia there are two very large pieces of 
water called lakes. Each of them is as big as 
the island of Sicily. Tlie water is always frozen, 
and the country around is bleak and barren. 

There is a beautiful lake in Switzerland called 
the lake of Geneva. It is surrounded by lovely 
woods and mountains. 


FOOD OF rOOE TEOPLE IN EUPvOPE. 

In England—white wheaten bread, bacon, 
mutton, butter and cheese, potatoes and greens. 
Sometimes roast beef and pudding. Tea and 
cohee, beer, and (too often) giii. 


In Scotland—oatmeal-cakes and porridge, 
• soup, and greens, and haggis (which is a mixture 
of fat, liver, onions, and oatmeal, boiled up 
together). Sour milk, and Avhisky (which is 
made of barley). 


In Wales—^bread and cheese, leeks and onions, 
and flummery (which is made of oatmeal and 
milk mixed together). Milk. 
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In Ireland—potatoes, and sometimes bacon. 
Milk and whisky. 


In France—^vegetable soups, fruits, and 
wheaten bread. Wine and coffee. 


In Norway and Sweden—large, fat, round, 
hard, oatmeal biscuits, oatmeal and barley-meal 
puddings, fish and pickled meat, small beer, and 
milk and water, and too often brandy. 


In Lapland—rye-bread, reindeer’s flesh, and 
bears’ flesh, fish, wild birds and tlieir eggs, 
puddings made of rein-deers’ blood. IMilk and 
Avater, and bi*andy. 


In Spain—all kinds of fruit, and olla podrida 
(which is a mixture of vegetables, meat, and 
herbs). 


In Portugal—bread made of Indian corn, 
garlic, and salted fish. 


In Italy—fruits and macaroni (which is flour 
made into the shape of a serpent or snake), iced 
lemonade, and wine. 


In Germany—rye-bread, pork, bacon, and 
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sausages, and saur-kraut, (which is a mess of 
cabbage,) and wine. 


In Switzerland—barley-bread, butter and 
cheese, bacon and milk, and omelet (which is 
made of eggs, onions, and butter,) and milk. 


Holland—fish, and butter, and cheese, and 
vegetables. 

Itussia—black rye-bread, black cabbage broth, 
mushrooms, and cranberries, whisky and quass, 
(which is made of rye.) 


Turkey—salads and olives, goats’ milk, cheese, 
and Ivids’ flesh, and pilau, (which is made of rice 
and butter,) chopped mutton rolled up with rice, 
coffee, sweet water, called sherbet—but no wine. 


Greece—fish, vegetables, melons, olives, and 
gourds, snails dressed in garlic, milk and wine. 

Poland—rye-bread and milk. 

Hungary—bacon and bread, plums and me¬ 
lons, milk and wine. 

Iceland—dried fish instead of bread, some 
butter, sometimes barley-bread, and mutton; 
water, whey, sour curdled milk, and sometimes 
sweet milk and cream. 
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CLOTHES or rooil PEOPLE IN 

EUROPE. 

ENGLAND. 

What the men wear. What the women wear. 

Fustian coat and Cotton gown, wool- 
trowsers, smock-frock, len shawl, black silk or 
and straw hat. I straw bonnet. 

SCOTLAND. 

Shirt made of a Idaid scarf over the 
striped woollen stuff liead, a ribboii round 
called plaid, waistcoat the head called a snood, 
and kilt of the same, when unmarried ; af- 
blue flat cap called a terwards a kerchief, 
bonnet. They take off their 

They only dress in sliocs and stockings 
this way in the north when they walk in the 
part, called the High- country, 
lands. 

rUANCE. 

Black hats with The women wear 
large flaps and very caps with high crowns, 
large boots. and long ear-rings, but 

no bonnets. 
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SWEDEX. 

Wliat the men ■wear. What the women wear. 

Short brown coat lied jacket, short 

and waistcoat, yellow bine petticoat, high- 
leather small clothes, heeled shoes, close cap, 
knee-buckles, worsted hiding the hair, which 
stockings, higli half- is drawn up under- 
boots, neckcloth, and neath. 
fur cap or broad-brim¬ 
med hat, with low 
crown and black rib- I 
bon. 

LA [‘LAND. 

They wear no linen, i The same as the 
trowsers of reindeer men, with a cap and 
skin, long coat of the ‘ apron ornamented with 
same edged with fur, | brass wire, 
girdle and fur cap. 

SPAIN. 

Hat with broad flaps A black scarf (called 
and long black cloaks, a mantilla) over the 

head. 

POPtTrGAL. 

Both men and women wear network on the 
head with a tassel behind. 
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SWITZERLAND. 


What the men wear. 

They dress different¬ 
ly in different parts. 
At Berne they wear a 
trimmed liat, brown 
jacket, white sleeves, 
and striped trowsers. 


R 

Long sheepskin coat, 
Avith the Avool inside, 
coarse linen troAvsers, 
woollen cloth Avrai)ped 
many times round the 
legs, with boots over 
all. Hat Avith a very 
high crown, and lined 
with fur. 


hat tlie Avomcn wear. 

At Berne they Avear 
long hair plaited, hang¬ 
ing doAvn their shoul¬ 
ders, flat straw hat, red 
jacket, Avhite sleeves, 
black petticoat edged 
Avith red, red stockings, 
and black collar round 
the throat. 

SSIA. 

In some parts the 
Avomen Avear long 
sleeves, red sash, Avhite 
turban, and ear-rings. 


TURKEY. 

Long loose pelisse, Pelisse, and a veil 
loose trowsers, and on the head, with many 
turban. ornaments. 
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GPtEECE. 

What the men wear. | What the women wear. 

i 

Dark jacket, wliite I A long red or blue 
small clothes down to robe, and thin veil of 
the knee, made of nar- muslin on the head, 
I’ow strips of calico and yellow boots, 
joined together, dark 
gaiters, a high scarlet 
cap^ witli a blue tassel 
at the top. 

POLAND. 

In winter a sheep- j AVrapper of white 
skin with the wool in- linen on the head. The 
side, and boots of the hair hangs down in two 
bark of trees. plaits. A white piece 

In summer, shirt and of linen wrapped over 
draw^ers of coarse linen, their heads and shoul- 
witli shoes or stockings, ders when they go out. 
The head shaven, ex¬ 
cept a small tuft at the 
top, and a round cap. 

HUNGAPvY. 

Bluejacket and trow- Coarse linen gown, 
sers, cloak of sheep- with a girdle round 
skin, broad-brimmed the waist, 
hat, varnished, and | 
with a low, rounded | 
crown, long black hair | 
plaited or tied in knots, i 
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ICELAND. 

Wliat the men wear. What the women wear. 

Jacket of black wool- Petticoat and jacket 

len stuff called “wad- of blue wadmel. Un- 
inel,” wide trowsers of inanied woineii wear 
the same, and three- caps, but married wo- 
cornered hat. men wear on the head 

a Avhite kerchief made 
to stand up very high. 


THE COUNTRIES OF ElTltOPE COM- 
PAEED TOGETHEP.* 

THINGS FOUND Oil MADE IN EUROPE. 

The best silver in Europe comes from Ger¬ 
many. 

The best iron comes from Sweden. 

The best tin comes from England. 

The best cheese (called Parmesan) comes from 
Italy. 


* It is not intended that this chapter should be Icamt by 
heart, but that it should furnish matter for questions that 
might entertain some children. 
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The best wine (called Tokay) comes from 
Hungary. 

The best honey comes from Greece. 

The best liams come from Germany. 

The best wheat comes from Sardinia. 

The best wool (called ^Merino) comes from 
Spain. 


The most coal comes from England. 
The most silk comes from Italy. 

The most salt comes from Poland. 
The most gold comes from Hungary. 
The most furs come from Ihissia. 


The most mountainous country in Europe is 
Switzerland. 

The flattest country is Holland. 

The coldest country is Iceland. 

The hottest country is Malta. 

The most barren by nature is Holland. 

The most iruitfid by nature is Hungary. 

There are the most forests in Eussia. 

The most volcanos in Iceland. 

The most caverns in Norway. 

The most lakes in Sweden. 

The most canals in Holland. 

The most rivers in Hungary. 
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The most towns in Germany. 

Tlie most biirying-grounds in Turkey, 
The most palaces in Italy. 

The most factories in England. 


In Italy the ladies arc always in company. 
Ill Turkey they arc always shut up at home. 


In Lapland, poor people sleep on bear-skins. 

In some parts of Iceland, the}^ sleep on straw. 

In some parts of France they sleep on dried 
leaves. 

In Itussia, they sleep on benches by the wall 
or over the ovens. 

Ill Sweden, they sleep on shelves, placed one 
over the other: the women sleep on the lower 
shelf, and the men sleep on the shelf above, to 
which they climb by a ladder. 


In liussia, rich people have double windows 
to keep out the cold. 

In Italy, rich people have verandalis to keep 
off the heat. 


In England, coal is used for firing. 
In France, wood is used. 

In Ireland, turf is used. 
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In 11 ussia, the sheep and cows live in houses 
all the winter. 

In Italy, many poor people sleep out of doors 
all tlje summer. 

In Iceland, people stay at home all through 
the winter. 

In Lapland, they travel in sledges and on 
skates in the v inter. 


In Poland, there are more Jews than in any 
other country in Europe. 

In Hungary, there are more gipsies. 

Ini ^russia, there are more soldiers (according 
to the numher of the people). 

In England, there are more sailors. 

In Ireland, there are more beggars. 

In Spain, there are more shepherds. 

In Italy, there are more musicians. 

The Irisli liave warm manners. 

The Scotch have cold manners. 

The French have x)olite manners. 

The English have blunt manners. 


The Scotch play on the bagpipes. 
The AVelsh play on the harp. 

The Spaniards play on the guitar. 
The Germans play on the violin. 

G 
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The English are the most free of any nation 
in Europe. 

The Turks are the most enslaved. 

The Prussians are the most taught (for all 
can read.) 

The Sardinians are the most untaught. 

In Prussia, tlie poor people arc the hest fed 
of any country in luirope. 

In Poland, they are tlie worst fed. 

The Germans write more hooks than any 
other nation in Europe. 

The Italians carve more beautiful statues. 
The Erench make more ornaments. 

The English construct more wonderful ma¬ 
chines. 

The Belgians cultivate the ground the best. 

In Norway, the men wear no neckcloths. 

In Poland, tliey shave their heads. 

In Turkey, they w^ear long beards. 

Greek women are handsome. 

Erench women are witty. 

Scotch women are sensible. 

Welsh women are notable. 

Dutch women are neat. 

English women are modest. 



CUSTOMS AND CHAIIACTKUS. 


Ill l^apliiinl, black cats are respected, ami 
liononred, as sacred. 

In Turkey, storks are respected, and honoured, 
as sacred. 


The gayest nation in Ihirope arc tlie Frencli. 
The gravest nation are the Dutcli. 

Tlie most industrious nation are the Germans. 
Tlie idlest nation are tlie I^ortuguese. 

The cleanest nation are the Dutch. 

The dirtiest nation are the l^oles. 

The simplest nation are the Icelanders. 

Tlie most cunning are tlie Italians. 


In Denmark, there are no rivers. 

In Wales, tliere are no lakes. 

In Holland, there are no mountains. 
In Iceland, there ai e no forests. 


The Scotch observe the Sabbath better than 
any other people. 

The Eiigdish send out mere missionaries. 

The Icelanders commit fewer crimes. 


END OF I’AKT I. 




PAliT II. 

CONTAINI^?G 


MORE l^ARTICULARS OF THE COUNTRIES 01 

EUROPE. 
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ENGLAND. 


AVhkn you were a little child you thought the 
world was Hat like the table. Did you not? 
And did you not wish very much to know what 
tlierc was at the end of it ? l>ut now you are 
grown older and have been taught more, you 
know that the world is round like an orange, 
and that it is hung up in the heavens like the 
moon. 

AYhat is the name of your own country ? Can 
you find it on the map ? Here it is,—an island 
of Europe. 

What country do you love best ? Your oimi 
country ? I know you do. Every child loves 
his own countrv best. 

•y 

Let us talk together about England. 

o o 

What sort of laud is it? There are green 
Helds, and shady lanes, and white cottages with 
little gardens. 

What trees grow in England ? Try and 
think of their names. The oak, the elm, the 
beech, the fir, the ash, the willow. 

Does any fruit grow in England? In the 
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gardens there are strawberries, and gooseberries, 
and currants, and raspberries, and plums, and 
cherries, and peaches, and nectarines, and pears, 
and apples. Lut I do not call these English 
fruits, because they grow only in gardens. 
Those are English fruits which grow in the 
hedges and woods. 

And is there any fruit in the hcdg(^s ? Yes; 
there are blackberries. Poor little children who 
have no gardens, are pleased to see the black¬ 
berries getting blaclv in the autumn. There are 
strawberries too, and nuts in the woods. 

In the gardens there are a great many pretty 
fiowers, tulips, and lilies, and dahlias. But are 
tliere any flowers in the hedges and in the 
fields ? Those that grow without being planted 
by men are called wild flowers. There are 
pretty yellow flowers called buttercups, cow¬ 
slips, and primroses; and blue flowers, called 
violets, and bluebells; and there are pink and 
white roses, and honeysuckles. 

AVhat beasts are there in England ? Some are 
tame, such as horses, cows, and sheep. Others 
are wild, and run about where they [)lease. 

Boxes, hares, and rabbits, live in the fields, 
squirrels and dormice in the trees, and rats and 
mice hide themselves in the barns and the 
houses. 

There are birds whicli sing sweetly,—night¬ 
ingales and goldfinches, larks and linnets. But 
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is not the robin yonr favourite bird; not because 
it lias a pretty red breast, but because it comes 
in winter to the window to be fed ? 

Now let us speak of the people who live in 
England. 

How do the poor people dress 1 The men 
wear cloth coats and beaver hats; the women 
wear gowns and aprons of cotton, and straw 
bonnets, and woollen shawls. 

In what sort of cottages do they live ? 

Some cottages are made of planks of wood 
nailed together ; they are cold, because the wind 
blows ill through the chinks. Some are made 
of bricks, and small stones, and they are very 
comfortable. The poor white cottages you so 
often see are made of clay, covered with white¬ 
wash, and the}^ are thatched with straw. When 
you have opened the little wooden gate, and 
passed through the little garden, you lift the 
latch of the door. Then you find yourself in a 
room with white walls, and a brick floor. There 
is a wide chimney, in which the little children 
sit on their wooden stools. The cups and 
plates stand in a row upon a shelf. There is 
one window with very little panes of glass, and 
some old books lie upon the sill. There is a 
large wooden chair with a patchwork cushion 
for the old grandfather, and a cradle for the 
babe. The back-door leads into a little wash¬ 
house, and upstairs there are two small rooms 
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^vithout any doors. Tlie pig lives in a sty in 
tlie yard behind, and puss alone is allowed to 
come into the house. 

What is the character of the English ? What 
sort of peojDle arc they ? They are not very 
l)leascant in company, because they do not like 
strangers, nor taking much trouble. They like 
best being at home, and this is right. They do 
not so much care about their houses and fur¬ 
niture looking pretty, as about their being clean 
and comfortable. They are very mucli afraid 
of being cheated; therefore they are careful and 
prudent, and slow to trust people till they know 
them. Tliey are cold in their manners, yet 
tliey will often do kind actions. They are in¬ 
dustrious, for they like to get money. They 
.lie too fond of money, as well as of good eating 
and drinking. They like reading the news^. 
papers, but do not read a great many books, nor 
do they care much for music or painting. The}^ 
are often in low spirits, and are apt to grumble, 
and to wish they were richer than they are, and 
to speak against the rulers of the land. Yet 
they might be the happiest people in the world, 
for there is no country in which there are so 
many Bibles. There is many a child of five or 
six years old who has a Bible of his own. 
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St. FauVs Cathedral. 

London is the name of the chief town of Eng¬ 
land. It is called the capital. There is no city 
ill Europe that has so many people in it. There 
are no walls round London, and so many new 
liouses are built that it grows larger every day. 

The streets are crowded with people looking 
very busy. There are a great many shops, with 
beautiful things at the windows to tempt the 
people to buy. The pavement is so broad and 
smootli that you can walk comfortably along, 
and at night the streets are lighted with brilliant 
lamps. 

There is a river which runs through London 
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called the Thames. It is not very broad, hut 
there are more ships in tliat river than in any 
other in Europe. They bring goods from dis¬ 
tant lands. The merchants store the great ])ar- 
cels in tlieir warelioiises, and send goods made 
in England to other countries in return. 

London is full of buyers and sellers, ^lany 
people in it are very rich. 

But many are very poor. 

The rich people live in wide streets, and in 
large squares. It is pleasant to live in a square', 
for it has a garden in the middle with iron rail¬ 
ings round it. 

Is London a pleasant city ? No; becaus 
there is so much fog, and so much smoke. ThiS 
makes it dark and black. Yet the streets where 
rich people live are kept clean, and the maid in 
each house washes the steps of her masters 
house every morning. 

Is London a pretty city ? No ; because it is 
not built by the sea-side or on high hilLs. Yet 
it has two beautiful churches—-called 8t. Paul’s 
and Westminster Abbeyand it has some beau¬ 
tiful parks where ladies and gentlemen drive, and 
ride, and walk, and where even poor children 
play under the shady trees. 

But the poor people live in narrow alleys or 
streets. What a difl’erence between livinu in an 
alley, and living in a square! one so close and 
dirty, the other so clean and aiiy! But there 
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are good men who care for the poor in the 
alleys. 

There are schools for little ragged children— 
such as could not go to a neat Sunday-school. 
Th^se children have been taught at home to 
steal, and lie, and swear; but kind teachers tell 
them at school about God and Christ, and heaven 
and hell. At first tliese rude children push each 
other about, and laugh and make jokes; but 
soon they learn to sit still and attend. 

I will tell you about one of these ragged chil¬ 
dren. A poor boy said to his teacher, If you 
wifl. lend me threepence I think I could earn iny 
|own bread, for I do not wish to steal.” This 
boy had two brothers who were thieves. His 
teacher lent him threepence. What use did he 
make of them ? He bought a dozen boxes of 
lucifer-matches at a farthing a-piece, and sold 
them at a halfpenny a-piecc. So he had three¬ 
pence to speiid in food, and threepence to buy 
more lucifer-matches. He sold a dozen boxes 
every day. How did he spend his three])ence ? 
A penny for breakfast, another for dinner, and 
another for supper. Three farthings were for 
b:^ad, and one faiHiing for dripj^ing. Some¬ 
times he earned a little more than threepence— 
so he was able to pay back the money he liad 
borrowed. All day long the boy was at the 
ragged school—it was only early in the morning 
and late at night he sold his matches. 
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Why did not his parents give him food ? They 
were drunkards. They let him sleep in their 
room, hut they had no bread to spare for him. 
It was a miserable room in whicli they lived. 
There was nothing in it but two cups on the 
mantelshelf, a tin kettle witliout a cover in file 
grate, and a few shavings in the corner. Those 
shavings were the bed for tlie whole familv. 
There was no covering upon the bed. There 
the ragged boy slept. Jhit though the room 
was miserable—the boy was not miserable, for he 
loved his school—he loved his teacher—he 
loved most of all his teachers God and Saviour 
—his own God—his own Saviour. 

Early in the morning he rose from his 
wretched bed, and went to wash himself at a 
w'ater-butt in the yard, then sold his lucifer- 
matches, and bought his breakfast. 

But did he forget to pray ? 0 no. Early at 

school with his lesson well learned—you might 
know him by his happy face. What could 
make him happy ? Was it the feeling that 
God cared for him ? 

He was not a selfish boy: wlmn his sister 
wanted food he always shared with her his 
morsel of bread. At last he tried to ge#a 
place, A fishmonger hired him as an errand- 
boy, for four shillings a-week. Ho beliaved so 
well, that in time his master trusted him with 
every'thing. After he had stayed there five 
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years he had a guinea a-week. I do not know 
what his sister would have done without him, 
for her drunken father turned her out in the 
streets; but she went to her brother, and lie 
helped her till she could get some work to do. 

I hear it is a pleasant sight to see them walk¬ 
ing together on Sunday to the house of prayer. 
It was by going to the ragged school in the old 
stable that they became so happy, and will be 
happy for ever and ever. 


LR'EUPOOL. 

Next to London, this is the largest town in 
England. It lies near the sea, and it sends out 
many ships to other countries. 


:\rANCHESTER. 

Manchester is the next largest town to Liver¬ 
pool. There it is that those cotton prints are 
made which so many women and children wear. 
The cotton comes in ships to England, but it is 
made into calico and printed with pretty pat¬ 
terns of blue, pink, and lilac, in Manchester. 

There are large houses there full of great 
machines, and men and women making calico 
and cotton print. These houses are called fac¬ 
tories. 

And are there any children in these large 
houses? Yes; but none younger than eight 
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years old. Once very little children used to 
work there, but a kind nobleman called Lord 
Shaftesbury pleaded for them, and at last a law 
was made to forbid their working. At eight 
years old many children begin to work in the 
cotton mills, but only for six hours in the day. 
3)0 you think six hours a long while? Yes, 
it is a long while, but it is better to work six 
hours than to work twelve, as children once 
did: a little time is left for running about and 
playing, and for going to school. 

The first railway for steam-carriages ever 
made was between Liverpool and Manchester. 


OTHER GREAT TOWNS. 

Leeds is famous for making wool into cloth. 

Sheefield for making knives. 

Birmingham for making things of iron, brass, 
and copper, called hardware. 

Newcastle is famous for coals, which are 
found underground. 

There are in England mines of tin, and iron, 
lead, and copper. 

Did you ever see a mine 1 It is a deep hole, 
and men work underground, and they beat with 
great hammers, and they fill pails with large 
pieces of tin or copper, and afterwards] these 
pails are pulled up with ropes. 

The miners live in cottages near the mine. 
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This country lies close to England, indeed it 
hi often counted to be one witli England; yet 
there ar(i many people in it who cannot speak a 
word of English. The Welsli are very fond of 
their country, and a beautiful country it is ; full 
of mountains, with rivulets running down their 
rocky si(l(\s, winding in the green vales, half- 
concealed bv the bending trees. 

Jhit these scenes would not be as lovely as 
tliey are, were it not for the beautiful lambs, 
bounding and frisking in the soft grass. Surely 
there are no such lambs anywhere to be seen 
as those ; they are as white as milk and soft as 
silk; they are as light and agile as young deer, 
and their faces are as sweet and innocent as 
the faces of doves, while their bright black 
eyes gaze timidly on the passing travellers. 
They lead a happy life among the mountains, 
for they roam about at their pleasure: when 
they will, they go down to drink of the pure 
water of the stream ; and when they will, 
they climb the heiglits to breathe the fresh 
mountain air. 

H 
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In sonio places tlicre. are l(>\v walls uf stone 
built liaif-way up tlic hills; these are to hinder 
the sill}^ sheep from venturing on the steep crags, 
whence they might fall and be daslicd in pieces: 
ibr sheep are not as careful as other animals, and 
if they are left (juite to them selves they often 
perish. 

Cottages. —There are small cottages scattci’ed 
amongst the hills. Let me lead you to one, 
situated on the banks of a little lake. What a 
peaceful scene! There are high hills on every 
side, and in one sheltered noolc there is a pretty 
grey church. Come into tliis little cottage. 
The people smile as you enter, and seem pleased 
to see you; but they cannot speak to you, for 
they do not know English. There is no ceiling 
but the slanting roof. You sec that there are 
no rooms up-stairs; Imt it is better to have ono 
high and airy room than several little ones. 
Where do the family sleep ? There is a wall 
across the sitting-room, and on the other side 
there is just room enough for a bed. It is a 
neat one with check curtains. The fire-place 
is very large, and the chimney very wide, l)ut 
there is no grate; the fire burns on the hearth, 
and the family sit on low stools around it. 
There is some handsome furniture,—a clock, 
and a wardrobe; these are the great ornaments 
of the dwelling. The baby's cradle is made 
of wood, not of straw, because straw’ is scai'ce 
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ill Wal( 3 S, as little com grows there. Erom the 
beams of the roof lino hams and sides of bacon 
are hanging. There is a basket of eggs on the 
shelf, and a barrel of coarse meal to make 
bread. On the window-shelf some old books 
are lying, and amongst them tlie Welsh Bible. 
Once there were scarcely any Welsh Bibles, or 
any who conld read them ; but now the j)Oor 
man smiles when you ask him whether he has a 
Bible. Near the cottagej the ing and the poultry 
may be seen, but not the pretty flower-garden so 
common in England. 

The PEOi'LE.— They are rather short, and 
not slender, but of a figure well suited for 
climbing hills. Their faces are broad, and their 
cheeks rosy; their eyes are bright, and their 
mouths large and smiling. Their countenances 
are pleasant; they have a kind look in their 
beaming eyes, and an honest look too. Tlu‘ 
mountain air agrees well with the children, for 
their cheeks are often so blooming that they 
look as if they were painted. Even the old 
people have a healthy hue spread over their 
countenances. 

The Welsh dress is coarse, plain, and strong, 
just suited to a country where such heavy 
showers fall. Every hilly country is rainy, be¬ 
cause clouds gather round the tops of hills. 

The men in Wales wear light brown clothes, 
and beaver caps of the same colour. I call them 

ir 2 
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caps, because the rims are very broad, and the 
crowns very low. But while the men wear this 
kind of cap, the women wear black beaver hats, 
just such as men wear in England, only with 
broader brims. Under these hats they wear 
their mob-caps, all frilled, and fastened beneath 
the chin, so that their faces are well defended 
from the weather. All the women do not wear 
hats; some wear black bonnets, but these are 
generally made of beaver. A Welshwoman 
looks very comfortable in her long, warm, blue 
cloak, .and her stout, dark, woollen gown, her 
black stockings and strong shoes; with her 
busy fingers she moves the knitting-needles very 
fast, and she scarcely looks at her work as she 
walks along. 

If it is curious to see a woman knitting while 
she is loancing, it is more curious to see? her 
knitting while riding: and yet the Welshwomen 
often knit while going to market on their strong 
little ponies. 

Wales is not a fruitful country, but the people 
are industrious, and they know how to turn to 
advantage the little they possess. The chief 
productions of Wales are flannel and slates; 
flannel made from the wool of the sheep feeding 
on the hills, and slates dug out of those hills. 
The flannel is very fine, because the fleeces are 
so fine. >Sometimes it appears as if there were 
broad streams of water running through the 
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fields, but on coming nearer—what appeared 
water is found to be Jiannd spread on the grass 
to whiten. The mills where the flannel is 
woven are built by the side of the river, and 
the cottages of the weavers are scattered around. 
It is not unpleasant to live near a flannel mill, 
but it is very unpleasant to live near a slate- 
quarry ; the white dust of the slate fills the air, 
and the noise of the hewing is heard a long 
way oil. Yet how useful are these slates, not 
only for the roofs of houses, but also for poor 
children to write upon! Every poor child in 
Wales may have a slate to write texts and 
hymns upon, as he sits in the chiiimey-corner. 

There are a great many little churches scat¬ 
tered over Wales. They are built of grey 
stones, and the churchyard is filled with grey 
stones with Welsh words carved upon them. 
In churchyards in England there are many 
green graves, with no stones to tell the names 
of those who lie beneath; but it is not so in 
Wales. The poor do not like that the names 
of their dead ones should be forgotten. Even 
inside the churches may be seen little black 
tablets, about the size of a child’s slate, fastened 
to the walls and to the pillars; upon these 
tablets are written the names of the dead. On 
one these words may be seen: “ Griffith Jones, 
died on May 5th, 1840.” On another these 
words : “Annie Evans, died on June 8th, 1812.’* 
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It is well to keep in memory the friends we 
liave lost. A parent’s name may bring to a 
child’s mind a parent’s last farewell. 

It has been said that there are no lakes in 
Wales, for the largest is almost too small to 
be counted a lake—and there are scarcely any 
besides. It is four miles long, and is called 
Balii. Close to it is the town of Bala, a small 
yet tainons town ; for there once lived that good 
minister, Mr. Charles, wlio brouglit so many 
Bibles into AYales. 

How did the first thought about getting 
Bibles come into his mind i 'fids was the w^ay. 
He was walking in the streets of Bala when 
he met a little girl whom he knew. He stopped 
to speak to her, and said, C’an you’tell me 
the text of my sermon last Sunday ? ” But the 
little girl, instead of answering as she usually 
did, hung down her head and looked sorrowful. 
“ you tell me the text ? ” said the minister. 
Still she was silent, and soon she burst into 
tears. At last she said, “The weather, sir 
has been so had that I could not get to read 
the Bible.’' 

The minister could not think what she meant, 
but soon he found that the child had no Bible 
at home, and that there ^Yas no Bible in her 
village, and that she used to travel every \veek 
four miles over the hills to a place where there 
was a Welsh Bible, and that she looked for the 
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l(3xt ill tills r>ibl(‘, ami leariioil it by heart, but 
that (luring the last week the cold stormy weather 
liad hindered her from going so far. 

He w^as pleased to think the child w’ould take 
so mucli trouble to learn the word of God: 
but lie \vas grieved that thcu’e Avere so fe\v 
Bibles in AVales.—Ah! thought he, w hat can 
I do to get more Bibles for the Welsh ? When 
ho went to London he talked to his friends about 
it, and they made a plan for printing Bibles 
in all languages, and selling them very cheap. 
This plan is called “ The Bible Society.” * 

How much good came from the words of one 
poor little girl! Who w'ould not tliink of her in 
passin^hrough Bala ? 

TheUghest mountain in Wales is Snowdon 
There is snow^ at the to[). 

The mountain next in height is Cader Idris. 
Avhieli means the chair of the giant Idris ; but 
there is really no such chair at the top. 

The third mountain is riinliinnion,—^liarren 
it-is, and ill-shapen; but four rivers how front 
it, and one ot‘ them is that groat river—the 
>Severn. 

* The event ocuurrtMi in the year 1802. 
t Taken chiefly from Kidd’s and 
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Fall of Foyers. 


The Country.— Just at tlio north of England 
there is a country called Scotland. It looks 
like the head of England. It is a large head, 
certainly, but you can almost see the nose, and 
the chin, and the bunch of hair on the top; at 
least you can fancy that you see them. 

Is Scotland like England ? 

No—it is more beautiful. It has not as many 
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trees as England has, but then it has very high 
hills, higher than any hills in England ; and 
larger lakes, and more streams, and finer water¬ 
falls. What is a waterfall ? When water falls 
down from a liigh place, then it is called a 
waterfall. Oh, it is lovely to see the water 
dashing down from the rocks, and the white 
foam sparkling among the stones below. You 
can hear the sound a great way off, and though 
it is loud, it is soft and pleasant. It is the sound 
of many waters. 

But the water is not white ; it is dark brown, 
or light brown, so that travellers have said it 
looked like porter, or like ale. AVhat makes 
it brown? The soft earth through which ‘the 
water runs before it falls down is mixed up 
with it. 

Scotland is colder than England, because it is 
nearer the north. There is very bad weather in 
Scotland,—a great deal of rain and snow, and 
fog. 

One day a traveller said to a Scotchman, 
“Does it always rain as it does now? “No,” 
replied the man, “ it snaws sometimes.” 

He said “snaws,” instead of “snows,” for 
the poor Scotch speak their words very broadly. 
The traveller laughed at the Scotchman’s an¬ 
swer; yet it is not true that it always either 
rains or snows, for sometimes in summer the 
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suu shines vei^ bright, and the weather is quite 
liot. 

Dkess. —The Scotch dress is very much like 
tlie English. But in the north of Scotland there 
is a sort of stuff worn called tartan plaid. It is 
made of flax and of wool mixed together, and 
there are pretty stripes upon it. There ar(‘. 
diflerent sorts of plaid : some have purple and 
green stripes, otliers red and black; in one sort 
of plaid, purple is the chief colour, in another 
red, and in another w^hite. 

Scotchmen wear plaid shawls instead of great 
coats. The shepherds 'wear a shawl of plaid 
with a small black-and-white check, and this is 
called shepherd's plaid. Many poor men wear 
blue bonnets instead of hats. These bonnets 
like caps, and they are not so easily blown awTiy 
by the wind, as hats 'would be. 

On Sundays poor Scotchmen %vear a suit of 
black cloth, in which they look very neat. 

Some of the poor children 'svear neither sliocs 
nor stockings. 

Food.— The poor people are content with very 
coarse food. Instead of eating wheaten bread, 
they often eat oaten cakes. You must not think 
these cakes are nicer than bread, for they are 
hard and bitter. They look like large tliin 
biscuits. Many a poor person dines on oat¬ 
cakes and cheese, and has oatmeal-porridge for 
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breakfast and supper. Others dine on x^otatoes, 
but this food does not make x^eox^le as strong 
and hearty as oatmeal does. 

There is also a dish called Haggis/' made of 
oatmeal, fat, liver, and bacon, all boiled together 
in a skin; and there is another dish called 
“Hotchpotch,” in which all sorts of food are 
boiled together and made into soup. Greens 
and eggs hclx) to make out the poor Scotchman’s 
dinner. It would be better if he only drank 
water with his simple food; but the Scotch are- 
very fond of whisky. This is a spirit made 
from corn. It has a very odd taste of smoke 
caused by the turf, or x>eat fire, used in boiling 
it: for the poor Scotcli do not burn coals or 
wood, but dried bits of earth called peat. 

The rich peoxde have a great many nice things 
for breakfast, especially a sort of jam called 
marmalade. They also eat very rich cakes, 
which may be kept for sixmonths without spoil¬ 
ing; but such dainties are very unwholesome- 
Scotland is often called the I^and o’ Cakes, and 
all children will think it a very pretty name. 

The hilly parts of Scotland are called the High¬ 
lands. There is many a poor family who lives 
there among the bleak hiUs. An English cler¬ 
gyman was walking among these hills; when he 
came to the edge of a lake, he wished to cross 
over to the other side, but he saw no boat. At 
last he observed a little stone cottage close by. 
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He went in, and found an old man and woman 
sitting in the room with some children. The 
good minister said, My friend, I wish to cross 
the lake, but I see no boat.” The old man 
replied, “ I can put you across in my boat.” 
Then rising up, he put on his blue bonnet. A 
little girl of seven years old then said, “ I’ll run 
and get the boat out, grandfather.” 

“That will be too hard work for thee, my 
child,” answered the kind old man. The little 
girl ran on before the traveller, her bare feet 
making no sound on the rocky path. They had 
not gone far when they heard the tinkling of a 
little belL 

“Oh, that’s Bella,” said the grandfather 
“Yes,” answered the child, “Bella’s got into 
the corn.” “Then you must turn her oot,'’ 
replied the old man. The child ran forward, 
and soon came back, driving Bella, a beautiful 
little cow; nor was she at all frightened when 
the creature pushed out its head and horns 
towards her, for she knew that Bella was a 
gentle creature. Yet Bella was a thief, and had 
intended to break into her master’s narrow field 
of oats. A steep path led down to the place 
among the rocks where the boat lay in the water. 
The little girl's mother helped to get the boat 
out. Two more children were there there, still 
younger than Bella’s little keeper. The minister 
talked to them all, while the boat was getting 
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ready, for lie loved cliildren. He gave some 
pence to the eldest, as a present, and he told her 
to learn the twenty-tliird psalm. “Ah,"’ said 
lier mother, “she learned that a long time ago 
at the school.'’ The minister kindly bade her 
repeat it. The child had learned it in verse out 
of the Scotch Psalm-book. 


“ Thu Lord's my shepherd, I’ll not want, 
Ho makes me down to lie ; 

In pastures green he feedeth me, 

The quiet waters by.'* 


The little girl repeated the whole psalm. 
Wlien the minister got into the boat, all the 
children followed him, and sat close together at 
one end. The minister remarked that the old 
boatman looked sad, and he knew the reason 
why. “ The potatoes are all gone,” said the 
])Oor man. “AVe thought to pay current with 
them, but they are gone.” It sometimes hap¬ 
pens in Scotland that the potatoes are not good 
to eat, sometimes the hay is spoiled, and some¬ 
times the corn. But though this poor man 
looked sorrowful when he thought of the pota¬ 
toes, he said, “ God can give us something else 
if he pleases.” 

The minister hoped he would often think of 
the psalm his grandchild had repeated,—“ The 
Lord’s ray shepherd, I’ll not want.” 

When he left the honest ferryman, he gave 
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him more than he asked or expec‘ted,—more 
than sixpence, which was his fai'e, though I do 
not know how much more.* 

Animals. —The animals in Scotland arc not 
as big as those in England, hut they are strong 
and nimble. It is very curious that the cows are 
generally black and the liorses white. Then*, 
are nice little ponies in Scotland: they are 
smaller than the Welsh ponies, and suit well a 
little boy just beginning to ride. The hills of 
Scotland are sprinkled over with sheep, and 
sometimes whcntlie snow comes, the poor sheep 
are buried in it. 

0;ie night, very suddenly, a great snow-storm 
came on. The shepherds were frightened wdicn 
they thought of their poor sheep, and they went 
out with great haste to look for them. When 
they came to the place where the sheep had been 
feeding, they saw nothing but snow, except a 
few heads or horns peeping out. They soon dug 
out these poor creatures, hut where were the 
rest ? They could not tell, though they thrust 
long poles into the snow in hopes of finding 
them. And they did find a few, but there 
were hundreds lost. At last a white dog, with 
shaggy hair, called Spankie, began scraping the 
snow with all his might, and looking over his 
shoulder at the shepherds. AVhat did he mean ? 


* Taken from the Highland Ferryman, by the Rev. J. East. 
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The shepherds guessed, and dug deep in that 
place, and lo! they came to a sheep. But 
Spankie was now scraping the snow in another 
place, and then in another—and wherever 
Spankie scraped, there a sheep was lying deep 
under the snow. Spankie was not tired of 
scraping till all the sheep liad been got out, 
and there were three hundred buried beneath 
the snow, and some buried as deep as a tall 
house. Yet Spankie found them all. Was lie 
not a good and clever dog ? Some of the poor 
sheep were so weak when tliey were taken out, 
that they died in a few minutes; while others 
ran about for a little while, and then fell down 
lielpless. The shepherds took them home, and 
fed them with their own hands, till they were 
strong again."'^' 

There arc many high hills in Scotland, which 
are called Ben. The highest of all is Ben Nevis. 
On the tops of these Bens, eagles build their 
nests. What nests they are ! flat like a floor, 
and very strong; the great sticks are often 
placed between two high rocks that hang over 
a deep place. 

The eagles often carry off the hares and rab¬ 
bits to their nests, and sometimes young lambs. 
The farmers do not like these fierce birds, yet it 
is dangerous to provoke them. There was a 


* Hoj^g’s ShcpheriVs Calendar. 
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man who swam across a lake, to a rock where 
some eagles had built their nests. He went to 
rob them of their little ones, while the old birds 
were away. But while he w^as swimming back 
with the eaglets in his hands, the old birds 
saw him, came down upon him, and killed 
him. 

If eagles have been so bold as to kill a man, 
you will not be surprised to hear of one wdio 
ventured to steal a child. 



Eagle and Child. 


It is said that once, while the people were 
making hay in the field, a great eagle saw a 
babe lying asleep on a bundle of hay, and, dart¬ 
ing down from above, seized it with its great 
claw^s, and flew away. All the people, in alarm, 
hurried off towards the mountains, where they 
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knew this eagle had built its nest, and there 
they could just see the two old birds on the 
ledge of the rock. 

Many cried, and wrung their hands in sorrow 
for the dear babe, but who would try to save it ? 
There was a sailor, who used to climb the 
tall masts of the ships, and he began to climb 
the steep sides of the mountains. But he had 
only gone a few steps, when the mother started 
up fi*c‘TU the rough stone where she had been 
sitting, looking up at the eagle’s nest, and began 
to mount the rock herself. Though only a poor 
weak woman, she soon got before the sailor, 
and sprang from i*ock to rock; and when she 
could find no place for her feet, she held fast by 
the roots and the plants growing on the moun¬ 
tain. It was wonderful to see how she made 
her way. Her love to her babe strengthened 
her limbs, and God kept her feet from slipping. 
Every one looked eagerly at her, as she reached, 
tlie top ; they feared lest the fierce birds should 
hurt her,—but no—when she came into their 
nest, they screamed and flew away. There 
the mother found her babe lying among the 
bones of animals, and stained with their blood; 
but the eagles had not begun to eat it, nor 
had they hurt a hair of its head. The mother 
bound it with her shawl tightly round her waist 
and then began qtdekly to descend, and this was 
far more difflcuU than it had been to go np. 
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But where was the sailor all this while ? He 
had only got up a little way, and tlien his head 
had grown giddy, and he had been forced to 
return. 

See tlie fond mother with her babe in her 
bosom, sliding down the rock, holding now by 
the yellow broom, and now by the prickly brier, 
and getting safely down places as steep as the 
sides of a house. When she had got half-w’ay 
down, she saw a "oat leading its two kids into 
the valley ; she knew that it would take its 
little ones along the easiest path, and she fol¬ 
lowed the creature, till she met her friends 
coming up the mountain to meet her. How 
glad they were to see her again amongst them I 
Many a mother wished to hold the babe in lier 
arms : “ Give me the bonny bit bairn,” says one 
to the other. In England they would have 
said, Give me the pretty little child.” How 
much they wondered to find the eagle’s claws 
had not tom its tender flesh. 

What will not a mother do to save her child ! 
I hope this little babe, when it grew older, loved 
the kind mother who had climbed up the steep 
rock, to save it from the eagle’s cruel claws and 
bloody beak. 

Can you tell me who has done more than this 
for you and me ? Do you love him ? 

Appearance. —The Scotch are tall, and strong, 

• • The Children*8 Friend^ for October, 1836. 
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witli large bones. Their faces are broad, and 
their cheek-bones high ; their eyes and hair arc 
light; they look grave and thoughtful. 

CiiAiiACTEiL —The Scotch are very grave and 
sensible. Tiiey love reading. Poor boys who 
are almost men wdll put themselves to school 
in the winter, that they ]nay get more learn¬ 
ing. People who have very little furniture, 
often have a great man}" books. A traveller 
once stopped at an inn, where there was only 
one bed for him, and that a very poor one, in 
a hole in the wall; yet he found that the inn¬ 
keeper had a great many books, and amongst 
them several Bibles, also an Encycloptedia, a 
book whicli explains how everything is made; 
and this book had cost three guineas. The 
blacksmith, too, in the village, had two hun¬ 
dred books. Yet it is sad to say, this clever 
smith liked drinking, and asked the traveller for 
some money to buy whisky. 

One of the chief faults of the Scotch is the 
love of whisky. Another fault is the love of 
money. They are sharp in making bargains 
and careful of their own interest. They are 
ready to save, and slow to give. But some 
Scotch people are very generous; and are con¬ 
tent with a little, that they may help the poor. 

They are industrious, but disobliging. TJiey 
will not take much trouble to please strangers • 
though they will take a great deal to serve their 
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friends. They are not as eleaii as English 
l)eople. In some cottages in the Highlands 
hooks have been seen covered Avitli soot. 

They like music, and can sing some very 
pretty songs; but you 'would not like tlie sound 
nf their bagpipes. This is the instrument tha 
llighlandei'S play upon among their moimtahis- 
The noise is almost as ugly as tlie creaking of a 
door, or the scpialling of cats. Tlie Highlanders 
are fond also of dancing, of playing at foot-balh 
of throwing weights, and of ruuning races on foot. 

Eut the best part of the character of the 
Scotcli is their respect for the Lord's day. 
They shut up their shops, and go to church on 
Sundays. When travellers choose to go on 
their journeys on Sundays, the Scotch people 
who meet them look displeased. One ti*avel]er, 
wdio was out very early on Sunday morning, 
was surprised at meeting no one, and at seeing 
no one standing at the doors of their huts. The 
driver told him they were at home reading their 
llibles. 

A gentleman who was fond of collecting dif¬ 
ferent sorts of earth and stones, was once walk¬ 
ing about the country on the Sabbath. He took 
out his little pocket-hammer, and began to knock 
bits Ottt of the rock. A poor old woman passing 
by said, “What are you doing there, mon?" 
he answered, “ Don't a’ou see ? I am breaking 
a stone," 
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You are doing rtucir than that, ^non; you 
are breaking the Sabbath.’* 

Another poor old woman heaid a man singing 
on Sunday, as he walked along the road, and 
she said, Songs, man, or psalms I do not 
know which the man was singing, but we know 
that psalms ought to be sung on the Sabbath-day. 

The people often walk a long way to their 
churches among the hills, and when they get 
there, they like to hear a long prayer, and a 
long sermon. It is pleasing to see a few poor 
old women sitting on the pulpit-stairs in their 
wliite caps and handkerchiefs, with their Bibles 
in their laps. The service in tlie Highlands 
begins at twelve, and lasts two hours. Imme¬ 
diately afterwards the minister begins another 
service. And why ? Because some of the people 
speak English, and some speak an old language 
called Gaelic; so the minister preaches first in 
English and then in Gaelic. jMany of the people 
Icnow both English and Gaelic, and they stay 
to .hear both services, though the same sermon 
is preached both times. At four o’clock all tlie 
people return home. When the minister goes 
back to his house, which is called the Manse, 
I think he must feel very much tired. Tlie 
church is called a Kirk. 

Productions. —Calico,and muslin,and shawls, 
are woven in Scotland from cotton. Black 
cattle are fed on the mountains, and aie sent to 
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England. A great (|nantity of coal is dug out 
of the groiiiul. There are a great many fisher¬ 
men who catcall herrings, and salt them, and 
put them in boxes on tlie sea-shore, to send 
all over the world. When they have filled 
the boxes, the lishernieii throw them into the 
sea, and the boats pick them u})^and bring them 
to the|ships. Thus town and country, land and 
sea, each sends something valuable to places 
far off. 


i:din null OIL 



Ediiibiirfih Caatle. 


Edinburgh is the chief town of Scotland. This 
is the most beautiful city in the world. What 
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makes it so beautiful ? Its green hills with the 
castle at the top. The sides of that hill are so 
steep in one place, that it seems as if no foot 
could mount them, but it is said that once a 
soldier climbed up to the top. At the foot of 
the hill there is a deep valley planted with trees. 
As you walk in the line broad streets of Edin¬ 
burgh, whenever you look up you see this hill 
and its castle, and you admire them, and say, 
“ How 'u-and! how beautiful!” 

O 

All the streets are not broad. There are 
streets so narrow that two people can scarcely 
pass along, and friends might easily shako hands 
out of the opposite windows. How dark and 
dismal the houses must be ! A right name is 
given to these narrow streets. They are called 
“ closes.” They are close indeed. The houses 
are twelve or fourteen stories high, and are 
crowded with very dirty poor people. A long 
while ago rich people lived in them, and they 
made the streets so narrow that their enemies 
might not be able to get in. But now there are 
no enemies to get in, and it is a pity the poor 
people should live in such places. 

There is no river in Edinburgh, yet there are 
a great many bridges. What are they for ? 
They are placed over the deep low valleys, and 
as you cross the bridges, you see houses under¬ 
neath. How strange that must look! 

There is a hill in Edinburgh, called the Calton 
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Hill. It has winding walks up to the top, and 
many beautiful statues and buildings all over 
it. From the top you can behold the sea, 
which is only t’wo miles off, and the green hills 
all round tlie town. The air is so sweet from 
these green hills, that you feel strong and lively, 
and are able to walk fiutlier than you can in 
London. 

In the chief streets there are shops down steps 
in the area, as well as shops even with the street: 
one shop is above another. 


GLASGOW. 

This city is larger than J^diuburgh, yet it is 
not BO famous, because kings have never lived 
there, as they once did in Edinburgh There 
are a great many places in Glasgow where cotton 
is made into calico and muslin, and they are 
called manufactories; and there are a gi'eat many 
rich people who live in fine houses. But the 
smoke from the manufactories makes the city 
unpleasant. The cottages all around, where the 
poor people live, are very dirty and miserable. 
Unlike the tall houses of Edinbuigh, these have 
no rooms upstairs, and they look more like pig- 
styes than cottages. Ragged children come out 
of them, and beg of the travellers who pass by. 
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Loch Ijomovd. 

This is the largest lake iu Scotland. There 
are hills all round covered witli purple heather 
—but no trees. It is pleasant to sit upon the 
lieather and look at the still waters of the lake. 

Ben Nevh'. 

The higliest mountain iu Scotland, and higher 
than any in Wales or in England. 


The River Tweed, 

It divides England from Scotland. If any 
one were to say to yon, “ Have you ever been 
beyond the Tweed ?’* should you know what he 
meant ? * 


IRELAND. 

See that country close to England. Does it not 
look like her little sister ? 

CouNTKY. —Ireland, you know, has been called 
the Emerald Isle, because the emerald is a 
green istone, and the fields of Ireland are very 

* Taken chiefly from Xohl’s Scotland^ Dr. Carus's Tour 
with the King of Saxony^ the Bcv. Francis Trench’s Scotland. 
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green. And wliy are they so green ? Because 
it rains so much. It rains almost every day— 
but it is not quite so cold as it is in England. 

Is Ireland beautiful ? 

It has fine mountains and lakes; but it has 
very few trees, and it has great hogs. Bogs are 
soft ground wliich gives wiiy under your feet. 
Yet they are of use, for tlie earth on the top of 
the bogs is called turf, and is used in Ireland 
instead of coals. I do not know what the Irisli 
would do without their turf, for although there 
are coals in Ireland, the poor people do not like 
the trouble of digging them up: they prefer just 
going to the bog, fetching a piece of turf, drying 
it, and burning it. 

Cottages. —There are no huts in the world so 
miserable as the Irish cabins or cottages. 



Irish Cabin. 
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AVliat are they made ofl 

Earth, with a few stones mixed up with iU 
and the roof is covered witli turf. Where is the 
window? Where is tlie chimney? There are 
none. Only one square hole serves for the 
door, and through it the smoke goes out, and the 
light comes in. There is no pretty flower- 
garden with a walk up to tlie door—nothing 
but Jieaps of dirt outside. Inside tliere is no 
floor—only the damp earth. The rain comes 
down upon tlie pig and all through the holes in 
tlie roof. On the hearth the turf is smoking 
and a great kettle is boiling. What is inside ? 
Potatoes. Ill one corner there is a heap of 
straw with a blanket over it: it is the bed: in 
the other the pig lies on another heap of straw, 
still more dirty. 

Once, most of the cottages Avere in this 
miserable state ; but now there are many neat 
and comfortable cottages; and many of the 
hovels have been pulled down. 

.There is generally a little patch of potato- 
ground near. Now and then there is a cow, 
and sometimes she lives in the cabin with the 
pig and the family. 

I have heard of a family who kept a horse in 
their room. This family lived in a dark cellar 
in a town, and they made brooms of heather, and 
they kept a horse to carry them about to sell. 

A gentleman who Avent into this cellar was 
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quite surprised to foci some creature nibbling at 
his shoulder. He looked round and saw the 
liorse; for the place was so dark he did not see 
it at first It was a gentle creature with a bright 
eye, and seemed to love its master; and well it 
might, for he said, “ I would rather starve myself 
than not give her enough.” And what did he 
give her ? Potato skins, and little bits of heath, 
and sometimes a mouthful of hay. The liorse 
was quite fat, and its slcin was sleek, though the 
master was very thin. 

Food.— Potatoes are tlie food: potatoes for 
breakfast, potatoes for dinner, and potatoes for 
supper. There are very poor Irisli who only 
taste meat once a year, that is on ('hristmas-day. 
They drink milk when they can get it, and often 
they drink whisky. They cat a little bread or 
oat-cakes—and glad eiiougli are they of a litth* 
bacoiL 

Appe.^eance. —Though they live on potatoes^ 
the Irish are a fine strong people. Their com¬ 
plexions are fair and ix)sy, for the sun is never 
very hot, nor the wind very cold, and the damp 
mild weather is very good for tlie skin. 

Ireland is full of flaxen-headed children with 
bright blue eyes. Some have dark hair, yet even 
these generally have blue eyes. 

Dbess. —Hags. This is the dress of the poor 
Irish; of those who live in the wretched cabins. 
They do not mend their clothes, so the holes 
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got larger and larger. Their coats aie made 
oC a grey woollen clotli called ‘‘ frieze/’ and 
they arc worn till they drop off the hack: first, 
one tail of tlie coat comes off, then the other, 
and then the sleeves disappear, till at length 
nothing hut a heap of rags remains. Their hats 
often get wet with the rain, and at last the crown 
comes out, yet tliey are worn as long as they 
will stick on the head. 

Animals. —The pig is the favourite animal- 
The Irish treat him as kindly as their children, 
give him a corner of the hut, and share their 
inilk, and potatoes, and bread with him. At 
last tlie day comes when the pig must be taken 
to be sold. The master ties a wisp of straw 
round piggy's hind leg, and so he drives him 
along the road till he comes to the ship in which 
poor piggy is to sail- for England. The Irish¬ 
man is very sorry to lose his pet—his pig. It 
is very droll to see the pigs put on board the 
ships, and to hear their masters bidding them 
good-hye, as if they were parting from their own 
children. 

There are plenty of black cattle in Ireland, 
and they make beef for other countries. 

There are goats also 'which give milk, and the 
skins of the kids are made into gloves; but the 
foxes and eagles take away many of the young 
kids. 

There are some animals very common in 
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England, not to bo found in Ireland—animals 
■which no one wishes to see—I mean snakes and 
toads. 

Schools. —The Irish children are rosy, merry 
little creatures. Tliey like potato dinners, and 
care not to run barefoot witli tlieir rags fluttering 
around them while tliey call out, Halfpenny, 
halfpenny,” to the passers-by. Sometimes they 
go to school; but an Irish school is a curious 
sight. There are some schools wlierc poor 
children are taught under the hedges or a hay ¬ 
stack, but as it is often raining it is unplea¬ 
sant to have no roof. Let me show you abetter 
school. 

There is a hut made of clay, with a roof of turf. 
Close to the door the smaller boys sit; they 
could not see to read their books if they yvere 
further in, because there is no window. Inside 
some ragged boys are lying on the ground, and 
some sitting on a board, while tall boys are 
standing up leaning over the rest, and holding 
their books to the light. These are the most 
attentive scholars. The master is as ragged 
as the boys, and is seated in the midst of tliem 
on a higli seat. That seat is a butter-barrel 
turned upside down. Just outside the door 
there is a heap of turf. Each little boy has 
brought a piece as payment to his master for 
the trouble of teaching him. See now—school 
is over—each laughing boy puts his spelling- 
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book and his slate into his pocket and rushes 
out of the hut. The master goes out too, locks 
tlie door, and then puts the turf into a sack, and 
carries it on his shoulders across the bog to his 
own hut. 

The Irish have a language of their own, but 
they learn English cat school. In some parts of 
Ireland the people have forgotten their own 
language, and speak nothing but English. 

CiiAiiACTEii. —What sort of people are the 
Irish ? The merriest, drollest people in the 
world. Tiiey are very kind and good-natured 
when pleased, but if affronted, are filled with 
rage. The poor men are fond of drinking and 
keeping company with their friends; but they 
often quarrel with them, and then they call 
them names, and throw things at them, and 
cover them with bruises. You see they are 
passionate ; though they wish to be kind, they 
forget themselves and act in a wicked manner. 

The Irish arc very affectionate. I will show 
you how kind the parents are to the children 
when they are sick. 

A good gentleman travelling in Ireland saw 
a poor boy about eighteen years old lying in a 
ditch upon some straw. There was a sort of 
roof of straw placed over the ditch to keep the 
rain off. A woman was sitting near with three 
children. She wept and said, A month ago he 
was a-fine lad.” There were a great many rude 
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boys playing about witli sticks and a ball. The 
noise disturbed the sick youth. The mother 
said to the gentlemen, *'What a screaming they 
make !—which kills him. Would your honour 
but speak a word to them ? maybe they would 
stop.” The gentleman told them to be quiet, 
and they moved away. Oh,*' said the poor 
woman, “ when I speak, to them they play all 
the more. What will I do ? What will I do V ’ 

How did she come to be living in a ditch 
with her son ? When at home she had heard 
that her boy was taken sick ; so she left her 
hut, taking her little ones with lier, and had 
gone a great way till slie had found him, and 
then she had made a roof over the ditch and 
had nursed her poor son. If he got well, surely 
he worked hard for his kind mother ! 

There are not many rich people in Ireland. 
Those who are rich like best coming over to 
England and living here, and this is one rea¬ 
son why the poor people are so very i)oor. 
They cannot get work to do, and so they 
almost starve. For this reason thousands of 
Irish are leaving their country for distant 
lands. 

Eeligion. —The Irish say they are Christ¬ 
ians, yet most of them will not read the Bible. 
Is not that strange ? The Bible is the word 
of Christ. Why do not they read it, if they 
are Christians? Because their ministers tdll 
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them not to read it. Why ? Because these 
ministers or priests teach them a great many 
wrong things, which are not written in the 
Bible, and they do not want the people to find 
out the truth. 

These priests tell the people to worship the 
Virgin Mary; now the Bible forbids us to wor¬ 
ship any one but God. These priests say that 
they can forgive sins; but the Bible declares 
that God alone forgives sins. The religion they 
teach is called the Boman Catholic religion. 
It is a kind of Christian religion, but it is a 
very bad kind. 

If you were to go to a Eoman Catholic church, 
you would see a basin of water near the door. 
What is it for ? It is called holy water,'' be¬ 
cause the priest has blessed it. Everybody dips 
liis hand into this water, and sprinkles himself 
with it, and tln’nks that doing this will keep 
him from Satan. 0 how foolish! Then there 
is an altar at one end of the church, where the 
priests read prayers. On that altar there is a 
plate of bread and a cup of wine, and the 
priests pretend that they can turn this bread 
and wine into the very real body and blood of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. WTiile they are pre> 
tending to do this a bell rings, and everybody" 
kneels down and worships tlie bread. 

I will now tell you of a poor young woman 
who would not believe what the priests said. 
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She was a maid to a good clergyman, and 
she heard liim read the Bible at family prayers 
every day. Catherine had never heard the 
Bible before: she thought it very beautiful, 
and she found out that the priests had taught 
her wrong when she was a child. When she 
went to her Boman Catholic church, she saw 
the image of the Virgin Mary, crowned with 
flowers, and she saw people bowing down before 
it. She did not like to kneel down before it 
any more. She saw the people go into little 
seats covered up like boxes, where nobody 
could see them, and she knew they went tliere 
to confess their sins to the priest, that they 
might be forgiven. But Catherine had heard 
that Christ alone can forgive sins. At last 
she determined never to go to the Eoman 
Catholic Church again, but only to the church 
of the good clergyman; that is, to the Pro¬ 
testant Church. 

But when the priest found that Catherine 
came no more to confess her sins, he cursed her 
before all the congregation. It is very dreadful 
to hear a priest curse. He wears a black dress, 
and then he curses the nose, and eyes, and all 
the body of the poor creature, and then puts out 
the candles one by one. Catherine was told 
that the priest had cursed her; but she knew 
that his words could do her no harm. 

Though words could not hurt her, blows 
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could. One day, when Catherine was going on 
a message for her master, a wicked man, who 
hated Christ’s people, suddenly threw a large 
stone at the hack of her head, and knocked her 
to the ground; then he heat her on her hack, 
and threw more stones at her till she seemed 
quite dead. Then he left her. But some kind 
persons found her lying bleeding on the earth, 
and they carried her to her master’s house. 
There she came to herself; hut she felt a great 
deal of pain, and could not move. Catherine 
did not get well, and she wished to go home to 
her father’s cottage. There she lay, year 
after year, not able to walk, or to work for her 
living. But was she unhappy ? IS'o; she said 
her Saviour comforted her heart. She was 
happier on her bed of pain than she had ever 
been before, because she felt sure that Jesus 
loved her, and that she had been ill-treated for 
His sake. Many kind people sent her money, 
and now and then a friend went to see her * 


THE FAMINE. 

The people had long lived upon potatoes; 
but the time came at last when the potatoes 

* Taken from tke “ Children’s Friend,” for Juno 1855. 
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were not fit to eat. This was tlic famine. It 
was a dreadful time. What hitter tears the 
poor creatures shed over their blighted black 
potatoes ! They wandered about the fields in 
search of food. Happy were those who lived 
by the sea-side, for they could pick up a few 
shell-fish. 

To give you an idea of the sorrows of the 
poor in the famine, I will relate the history of 
one poor girl. 

Biddy Lacy lived in a little cottage among 
the hills of Connemara. She was the eldest 
daughter of the family; she had two sisters, 
named Catherine and Mary, and two brothers, 
George and little Peter. 

The whole family were very ignorant. As 
they sat by the fire in the winter evenings, 
they would tell each other histories about 
miserable souls who could get no rest, till the 
priest was x:)aid for praying for them. Such 
were the histories the priests taught them to 
believe. Often these poor people trembled as 
they thought of dying, lest they should not 
have money enough to have prayers said for 
their souls. Soon death came. The potatoes 
were spoiled as they lav in the ground. The 
furniture of the cottage was sold to pay the 
rent,—even the bed, and the water-can, and 
the potato-pot. Sometimes a whole day passed 
without any of the family tasting food. What 
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did the parents feel as they looked around on 
their liungiy children 1 One night tlie lather 
lay down on his straw as usual, but in the 
middle of the night he raised his head, and 
said, ‘"Is there anything at all to eatV’ His 
childreii gave him cold water to drink, for 
they had no food. The poor man cried out, 
‘‘ Lord have mercy on my soul,” and then grew 
restless, fell into convulsions, and died. 

The wife and children threw themselves upon 
the dead body, and covered it with tears; but 
they were so weak they could hardly stand. 
Next day the neighbours brought a coffin and 
buried the poor man. 

The family got a little food, or they would 
all have died. They were now turned out of 
their cottage, and this was a grief to them. 
1'hey went to another cottage; but they had 
no garden in which to plant potatoes for another 
year. Their only food now was a little stir¬ 
about ; that is, boiled meal, which was allowed 
tliem from the workhouse; and a very 
Little it was,—not enough even for breakfast. 

The poor mother soon called her children to 
her bedside, and said, George, won’t you bmy 
me with your father ? I have not long to live: 
the strings of my heart were broken when he 
died ; I will soon have rest; but the Father of 
the orphan will protect you!” 

She said no more. Biddy kissed her dying 
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mother, and found those lips were cold. She 
fainted away, and when she came to herself she 
felt her mother^s cold hand lying on her neck. 

Biddy remembered what her mother had 
said about the orphan’s God. She felt she 
had no hope but in Him, and to Him she 
prayed. She had never prayed in that way 
before, for now she prayed with all her heart. 
God heard her prayer, and made her know at 
last he was the orphan’s God. 

But Biddy had still many troubles to endure. 
Mary, once a laughing, blooming child, was 
now pale and sorrowful. She often put out 
her tliiii hand, asking for something to eat; 
and even in‘her sleep she sobbed and cried. 
One night she awoke, saying, “I’m very hungry,” 
then, stretching out her limbs, and clasping her 
arms round Biddy’s neck, expired. 

George was the next to go—a line strong 
young man once—who could drive a spade 
deeper into the earth than any lad in all the 
country ; but at last he could not lift it from 
the ground. He fainted one day over his spade, 
as he was trying to earn a few pence, and he 
was carried home by two men. He lingered 
some days. No priests came near him because 
he had no money ; and it was well they did 
not, for they would only have shown him the 
wrong way, instead of pointing him to Jesus the 
Saviour. One night he said, “ Have you any- 
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tliiii" at all to ^ive me to eat ? If I had but 

o o 

anything at all I would not die.” The tears 
flowed fast down Biddy’s cheeks, for she had 
nothing to give her darling brother. He saw 
her tears, and he began to weep too. 

“ Biddy,” said he, “help me to sit up. Help 
mo (][uick; Biddy dear, won’t you help me ? ” 
Poor Biddy was lying with her face on the 
ground, praying that she might die before 
George ; but she soon sprang up, and got Ca¬ 
therine and Peter to help her to raise him. 
They placed him on a chair. The dying youth 
gave one sorrowful look, tried to speak, but 
could not; his head fell back, and he died, 
leaning against the wall. There were now only 
three left—two young girls and a little boy. 
They could taste no food that day, though 
they had their usual allowance of stir-about. 
They knew not how to get their brother buried; 
but at last a man helped them to carry the body 
to a place behind the house, and to make a hole, 
anjd bury it there. 

Catherine was next in age to Biddy, a gentle 
girl, who minded all her sister said. Once she 
was like a kid—running over the fields, and 
singing like a lark; but now she never moved, 
except to look for shell-fish on the beach, or to 
scrape the fields, in hopes of finding a few 
potatoes. She lay down, as the rest had done, 
upon the wisp of straw in the corner, her skin 
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burniug like an oven, and her eyes like coals of 
tire, while all day long she was calling for water 
to quench her thirst. Eiddy told the officers of 
the workhouse of her sister’s state, and soon she 
saw them come and fetch her away to the Fever 
Hospital. There Catherine died, without a friend 
to close her eyes. 

There 'svas none left with Biddy hut little 
Peter. He had been the pet of all, because he 
was the youngest; and he often had more than 
his share of food, because none could bear to 
hear him crying from hunger. His legs, once 
stout and sturdy, were now like tw^o spindles, 
and his little body was nothing but skin and 
bones. He fell sick and lay on the straw. One 
night, in his sleep, he called for food; he ’woke, 
looked wildly around, breathed heavily, and 
died. Eiddy sat all alone, looking at him by 
the light of the fire. Now all \vere gone I 
Biddy washed to die too, for she felt as if 
her heart would break. But she wns com¬ 
forted by remembering her mother’s words 
about the orphan’s God. She lieard of a place 
where orplians w^ere fed and clothed. She knelt 
dowm and prayed to the orphan’s God that she 
might be taken into the Orphans’ Nursery. She 
went there and told her history, and she was 
admitted. 

Is Biddy liappy there? 

Yes, she is. Hear her own words. “ I am 
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\cvy liappy here, only the thought of iny poor 
i'timily comes ovei’ me like a cloud; but here 
1 am learning about my Saviour, for without 
tlim what would the whole world be to me 1 
1 often tliiiik how good God was to me for 
Ijringiiig me liere. Sure, I would be always 
on ray knees praying for the souls of my father 
;iud mother, brothers and sisters, thinking they 
would be lost: only now, I thank the Lord 
Jesus. He opened my eyes. I never can see 
a priest but I tremble all over. Lor if the 
priests had the power to help the souls of my 
I Barents, they did not do it, because we had no 
uioncy for them ; and if they have not the 
])Ower, why do they pretend they 'have, and get 
ijioney for doing what they cannot do ? Oh ! 
1 feel thankful to my Saviour, the oiplian's 
God, who heard my prayer. Sure, what I 
sulfered is nothing at all to what he suffered 
on account of my sins; glory and honour to 
His name \ ” 


THE OIIPHAN’S NUESEEY. 

This is the name of the place where Biddy 
Lacy was received. 

After the famine there were numbers of 
orphans wandering about the country with no 
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one to take care of them. A kind English 
clergyman was travelling in a car, and he saw 
a little orphan only two years old, with nothing 
but a rag 2 'ouud its body, sitting on a heap of 
rubbish by the way-side, and he observed a pig 
come up and seize it by the shoulders. Alarmed 
for the babe, he jumped out of his car, drove 
away the j)ig, and delivered the little one from 
being torn to pieces. 

“ Poor babe !” thought he; “how many there 
are like you, deprived of a parent’s tender care, 
and exposed to the cruelty of men and beasts.” 

God put the thought in the good man’s heart. 
He could not sleep till he had determined to 
open a house for helpless orphans. 

1 That house is in Connemara, among bleak 
hills and wild rocks. It is built on the top of 
the high cliffs, in the midst of a green meadow, 
with a fine view of the sea. There is a master 
to teach the boys, not only how to read and 
write, but also how to plough and reap; and 
there is a mistress to train the girls to be useful 
servants. The children have only two meals a- 
day—one at nine, and the other at five, besides 
a piece of bread at one o’clock ; and the food is 
merely rice, and stir-about, with fish once a- 
week, and milk on Sundays. English children 
are far better fed ; but poor Irish children are 
accustomed to nothing more. It is delightful to 
see these children welcome the kind minister 
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\v]io prepared this Nursery. When he comes 
from England to visit them, they run forward 
with outstretched arms to meet him. 

Some children, wlio have parents of their 
own, and money to spend as they like, help 
these poor orphans, by sending them some little 
gifts.* 


DUBLIN. 

Dublin, the chief city, is very beautiful. It 
is built by the sea in a bay. What is a bay ? 
When the land, instead of going straight along 
by the sea, is in the shape of half a round, then 
the sea is called a bay. A bay is very beautiful. 
Ill a bay the sea is smoother and gentler than 
in other parts, so that ships lie quietly, and are 
not tossed about by the waves. 

There are very handsome streets in Dublin; 
they are broad and straight, and pleasant to 
walk in. In London there are many pretty 
squares with iron railings round them, and trees, 
and grass in the middle, where children play by 


* The Connemara Orphan Nursery is maintained by dona¬ 
tions. Even the smallest sums are acceptable, and may be 
sent to Mrs. Dallas, Wonston Bectory, Andover Boad, Hants; 
whence also may be obtained a very little book, called ‘‘The 
History of Biddy Lacy,” related in her own words. 
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tlie side of tlicir nurses. But there are much 
larger s(|uares in Dublin. There is one so large 
that a cottage is built in it for tlie gardener, 
and there are so many fine trees in it, that you 
might think you were in the country. But 
Dublin is not beautiful all over. There are 
parts where the poor people live crowded toge- 
tlier in rags and dirt, and misery. In some 
Iiouses a dozen people live in every room. How 
un])leasant that must be! 



Diibl'ui Bay. 

CoiiK is the second city of Ireland. Ships 
sad from Cork, filled with food for other coun¬ 
tries. Pork, and beef, and bacon, and butter, 
and eggs, are packed up in boxes and barrels, 
and sent far away. Many a poor Irishman parts 
with his dear little pig at Cork, and never sees 
it again. 
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LimepjcJv is the third city. Have you ever 
heard of Limerick gloves ? They are made of 
the skins of Irish kids. 

Bei.fasi' is famous for its linen. The flax 
grows in Ireland, the stalks are spun into thread, 
and the thread is woven into linen. At first the 
linen is not white, but the Irish can bleach it, 
or make it white. Tlie fields round llelfast are 
covered witli linen wliich is turning white. It 
must look as if tliere was snow on the ground, 
for Irish linen is almost as white as snow. 

Tlie finest river in Ireland is the Shannon. 
There is no river in England, or Wales, or 
Scotland, as broad and long as the Shannon. 
The Irish are much pleased to have such a river 
in their country. It might be called the yellow 
river, for such is the colour of its waters. What 
turns the water yellow ? It is the bogs through 
which the water passes that make it that colour. 
Yet it is very beautiful, for the waters flow fast, 
and foam and dash along, and sometimes they 
fall down from a height, and make a great noise 
among the rocks. 


THE lakes of KILLAENEY. 

They are the most lovely sight in Ireland. 
There are no lakes in England or Scotland like 
them. There are mountains near, and on their 
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sides a shrub grows, called the ‘^arbutus.’* 
This shrub is often to be seen in the gardens of 
England, but in Ireland it grows in the fields * 


FEANCE. 



Women of Normandy. 

Country, and People. —^You need only cross 
the water in a steam-boat, and in three hours 
youjwill be in France. You will see the same 
kind of trees and hills that you saw in England, 
but not the same sort of people. The poor 
women wear no bonnets nor shawls, but high 
whitejjcaps, long ear-rings, and handkerchiefs 


a * Taken from Kohl’s “Ireland,” and “Tour in Ireland,” 
bj the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel. 
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very neatly put on. Very few have rosy cheeks, 
or light hair; they have dark complexions, and 
dark eyes and hair; they hold up their heads, 
walk briskly, and look gay and smiling. 

The French people are very fond of talking, 
and they are very fond of company. They like 
better being out of doors than at home, and the 
weather is so very pleasant that I do not wonder 
they like walking about. There is generally a 
place near the towns in France planted with 
trees on each side, and there the people come 
and walk every evening, and sit on benches and 
talk. The poor women who cannot leave home 
take their chairs, and place them outside their 
cottages, and sit and knit together. 

Some of the roads in France'are planted with 
apple-trees. Anybody may pick an apple as he 
passes along. As you go down to the south, or 
lower part of France, you will see still sweeter 
fruit. The fields are full of vines, twisted round 
long poles, and bunches of purple grapes hang 
down towards the ground. 

It is very pretty to see a cottage with vines 
creeping over the trellis-work, and one or two 
fig-trees with their broad dark leaves stretching 
over the wall. It puts one in mind of the 
beautiful promise in the Bible,—They shall 
sit every man under his vine and under his fig- 
tree.” Mic. iv. 4. 

There are many sweet flower-gardens in 
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I'rancc, and poor people often pick nosegays, and 
throw them into the carriage windows, in hopes 
the travellers will give them a few pence. 

Mignonette is called the rreiichman's flower. 
It has a very sweet smell, though its light greeii 
colour is not very gay. But the lily is the 
flower that France has chosen for her flow’er 
while the rose is the flower of England. 

Gardens in France are not as pretty as those 
in England, because the walks are straight, 
between high smooth edges of box, or rows ol' 
trees, while in England we have winding shrub¬ 
beries, and green lawns with flower-beds scat¬ 
tered about. But sometimes the French make a 
garden like ours, and call it an English garden. 

The 1*0011 People.— Though France is such 
a sweet country, yet there are many very many 
poor people there. 

Some have a little piece of land of their ow^n, 
and they plant it with vines, but if the sun does 
not ripen their grapes (and sometimes it does 
not) they almost star^'c. 

They do not drink tea and sugar, as they do 
in England; they have not money enough to 
buy them. Now’ and then when they are sick, 
they put a little sugar in some water and drink 
it, but they cannot have it every day. 

For breakfast they eat bread or chesnuts. 

For dinner they have soup made of vegetables, 
eggs, and rye-cakes. 
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And for supper the same as at dinner. 

But they often get nice fruit, which people in 
England cannot get, and often they drink a little 
wine. They very seldom drink too much. In 
England, it is a common thing for a poor man to 
get drunk, but it is very uncommon in France. 
People sometimes whisper to each other, and 
say, “ That man once got drunk.” 

I will tell you a short story, to show you how 
very poor some of the people are. 

An English gentleman had hired a house and 
garden. The garden was overrun with weeds. 
The gentleman got a poor man to come and put 
it in order. He told the man that when he had 
made it quite neat, he w’ould give him some 
money. How hard the poor man worked, that 
he might get the money soon! He began his 
work before the sun was up, at three or four 
o’clock, and he did not leave off till seven or 
eight. He rested for two hours in the heat of the 
day, but he never went home. He thought that 
would take too much time. There he was—first 
with his pickaxe tearing up the ground; then 
removing the weeds and the stones, and after¬ 
wards digging it all up. His food was coarse 
brown bread, a bottle of milk, and dried grapes. 
But you will be surprised to hear what he ate 
instead of cheese, or bacon—^it was snails. He 
found them in the old walls of the garden, and 
thought them very nice. Sometimes the gentle- 

L 
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man begged him not to eat them, and once, when 
he saw a heap in his hands, he suddenly struck 
them out. As soon as the gentleman was gone, 
the poor man went again to the old wall, and 
found some more of his favourite food. 

This man had a little vineyard of his own, 
and he made haste to finish the gentleman’s 
garden that he might go and work in his own 
vineyard. 

The poor w^omcn work very hard. They are 
glad to help their husbands in their own little 
fields, or to earn money by working out. They 
may often be seen ploughing or digging, or 
carrying baskets of manure on their heads. 
In England, women make hay and pick up 
stones, and gather weeds, but they do not work 
as hard as men. The old women in France are 
made very brown l)y the sun. 

If you wander out in the evening, and come 
to a river-side, you will perhaps hear the noise 
of talking, laughing, and hammeiing. It is some 
women washing clothes. They have soaked the 
linen at home in hot water with soap, and have 
carried it down to the river to finish washing it. 
They have spread it on boards, and are beating 
it very fast and very hard with a sort of wooden 
spade, I think they must soon beat their clothes 
into holes. 

The poor women dress in one manner in 
one part of France, and in another manner in 
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another part. Their manner of dress is called 
their costume. This is one of the costumes. 
A blue cloth petticoat with a red border, and 
a red jacket, a white cap, and a vciy small hat 
worn on one side of the head. 

Pood. —You have heard what the poor people 
cat. The rich people arc fond of messes of nice 
things. TJieir cooks are considered very clever, 
and even English people who wish to have very 
fine dinners send for French cooks to live with 
them. The common dish at dinner is a piece of 
dry-boiled meat and some soup. There is no 
plum-puddiiig, but cake and fruits instead. A 
great many sweetmeats and sugar-plums are 
made in France. Boxes of “bon-bons,” that 
look very pretty, are sent to Pin gland; but chil¬ 
dren who eat many soon spoil their teeth, and 
hurt their health. 

Children. —The parents like to make them 
little men and women. They take them out with 
them, keep them up late, and let them eat un¬ 
wholesome food, and they even allow them to 
talk away before grown-up people, and show off 
their cleverness. Children of five or six years old 
often dine with company, when they ought to be 
alone with their papa and mamma, or else in the 
nursery. The children are dressed up very fine. 

An English lady and gentleman once observed 
a little boy of five or six years old walking up 
and down by himself in the middle of the road. 

L 2 
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Everything he had on seemed to he new, from 
his broad-brimmed white straw hat to his jet- 
black wooden shoes. He seemed proud of his 
dress, strutting and looking about to see who 
adi'nired him. Presently the strangers heard a 
loud laugh, and turning round, they saw a lady 
standing on the stone steps of a house. This 
lady was the boy’s mamma. She said, “This 
is the first day he has worn that dress. O the 
little fellow !—he walks like a king—the little 
darling! ” 

You see that the mamma was pleased with 
her boy, though he was so vain and foolish. I 
fear he will not grow up a wise man. 

When the French boys are at school, their 
masters have a day for giving them rewards. A 
gentleman once went to see the prizes given at a 
school. The master stood near a table covered 
with books to be given as rewards. Near it 
was a basket full of wreaths of flowers. Some 
priests were seated on gilded chairs with velvet 
cushions, and the boys were standing near them. 
After the boys had repeated a great deal, and an¬ 
swered many questions, the master called some 
of them up to receive prizes. As soon as the 
first boy came near the table, a band of music 
began to play; then one of the priests ga^e 
him a book, and at the same time took a wreath 
out of the basket and placed it on his head 
like a crown. It was made of gilded leaves. 
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Then the priest Tdssed the boy on each cheek. 
The second boy had a crown with green leaves 
and blue flowers. Only the first boy had a 
golden crown. Some of the prizes were given 
to the boys by their own mothers. It was 
with great joy the mothers viewed the green 
wreaths on the heads of their little ones, and 
kissed their cheeks. But I fear that this plan 
must make the children very vain, and that 
they must grow up wishing to be praised and 
admired. 

Eeligion. —There is the same religion in 
Trance that there is in Ireland—the Eomaii 
Catholic. I have told you that it is not a true 
religion; for though the French people pray to 
the Lord Jesus Christ as we do, yet they pray 
also to the Virgin Mary. 

The month of May, the sweetest month in 
the year, is called the month of Mary. In that 
month a great deal of honour is done to her. 

A clergyman who w^as travelling went into a 
church in France about six o’clock one May 
morning. He observed in the porch a great 
many baskets, and when he entered he found 
hundreds of poor women and a few men listen¬ 
ing to a preacher. Near the pulpit he observed 
a number of steps adorned with lights, and 
covered with jars of beautiful fresh dowsers 
At the top of the steps there was a large image 
of the V irgin Mary, with a crown and a super 
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dress, and liolding in lier arms the image of a 
veiy small bal) 3 \ The traveller now found out 
why the baskets were in the porch. The poor 
women had brought llowei’s in honour of the 
Virmn. The sermon was all about JMarv. It 
would have been true if the preacher had said 
she was a humble and blessed woman, but lie 
said much more. He declared that she could 
pray to God for us, and even that she could 
help us in every trouble, and save our souls in 
death. When he had finished the sermon, he 
said, ‘‘Let us pra}",” and then he and all the 
people turned towards the image, and made a 
long prayer to Mary. The traveller remem¬ 
bered that God had said, “ Thou shaft not make 
to thyself any graven image.” He was shocked 
to see people worship idols, and he left the 
church with a sad heart. 

There is another commandment which is 
much broken in France. It is the fourth, 
“ liemember the Sabbath-day to keep it holy.” 
The shops are often kept open all Sunday. 
Still a great many people go to church in the 
morning, where they hear the priests singing 
their Latin prayers, and see them, holding 
up a piece of bread to be worshipped. 

There are no pews in the churches, but there 
are chairs heaped up in one comer; and if 
people want to sit down they hire a chair for a 
halfpenny. They may sit down in what part 
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of the church tliey like, and go out and come 
in when they please ; so there is a great deal of 
confusion and hustle in the churches. 

On Sunday evening the French play at all 
kind of games, and go to see sights, and to hear 
music, and they meet togetlier to dance. Often 
they dance out of doors between tall hedges 
clipped close, which serve instead of walls. 

There are houses in France called convents. 
In some of these women live, called nuiis^ 
They have promised to live there always, and 
to spend their time in worshipping God and in 
doing good. They think they please God b}" 
shutting themselves up in a house togetlier. 
Many mothers send their little girls to these 
nuns to be taught. But what do the nuns 
teach ? They teach their little scholars to work, 
and to sing, and to draw; and also they teach 
them to worship the Virgin Llary. English 
parents ought never to send their children to 
convents to be taught. 

•An English gentleman and lady who wished 
to see a convent were shown into a small room 
where there was an iron grating with a black 
gauze curtain before it. They waited till a nun 
came and looked through the iron grating. She 
was dressed in black, with a large black hood 
falling over part of her hice, and by her side 
she wore a large gold cross. She looked ami¬ 
able and spoke in a gentle voice. Tlie travellers 
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asked wliether they might see the convent. 
The nun inquired whether they had any chil¬ 
dren to place there. But when the travellers 
replied, ''IN'o,’' the nun would not let them 
come in. 



Nuns vf the Carmelite Order.' 


(.Government. —Is there a king of France? 
There have been many kings. But the French 
often send away their kings. The last king 
left his palace in great haste. There were 
crowds under his windows, and he was afraid 
they would burst in. So he left his dinner 
unfinished on the table; he did not stop to pack 
up his clothes, but—with his queen on his arm 
—he hurried through the streets, and got into a 
carriage, and drove off. Many people saw the 
king go, but they did not try to keep him. 
They said, Let him go.’^ Where did he go ? 
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To England. That is a safe place for Erench 
kings ; for the English treat them kindly. This 
was King Louis Philippe. 

It is very wicked to rebel against a king or 
a queen, for God has said, “ Honour the king.*^ 

Character.— There are no people so gay and 
so polite as the Erench. They do not drink 
much, nor eat much either. They like being 
smart, but are not very clean. It is too common 
in France not to speak truth, for tlie Erench 
pay a great many compliments to please their 
company, and these compliments are often not 
true. The Erench are called witty, for they 
say things which make people laugh. Tliey 
are ingenious also, for they can make very 
curious ornaments. Erench prisoners have 
picked up the straw they found on the floor of 
the prison, and they have covered boxes with 
these straws cut into slips, and have made 
them look beautiful. The French are brave 
in war. They have fought many battles with 
the English; but I hope they will flght no 
more. 


PARIS. 


It is a very gay city. There are a great 
many pretty shops and finely-dressed people. 
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There are large gardens where anybody may 
walk. But I do not think you would call them 
pretty, because the walks are straight, with rows 
of trees on each side* 

Tlicre are a great many little tables and chairs 
in tlie streets, where lemonade and sweetmeats 
are sold, and wliere people sit and talk. There 
arc ahvays the sounds of talking and laughing 
in tlie streets. There are also many stalls 
where books are sold, for the ITencli people are 
fond of reading amusing books. 

What they care for most is fine dress. Ever}' 
week there are new fashions, new shapes for 
bonnets, and new colours. lectures are drawni 
of the fashions and sent to other countries, and 
English people like to dress as the people do at 
Paris. 

Each family in Paris does not have a whoh' 
house to itself. On each floor of a house there- 
is a different family. WJien you come up-stairs, 
you see three doors; one takes you into a 
drawing-room, another into a dining-room, and 
another into a large bed-room; then, on eacli 
side of these there are kitchens, and more bed¬ 
rooms. The rooms are not so comfortable as 
in England. There are carpets in winter, but 
in the spring a man comes and takes away the 
carpets to clean them, and he brings them back 
before the next wunter. The l)eds are very 
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pretty; they have no posts to them, hut curtains 
lianging from the top. These sort of hods arc^ 
often seen in England, and they are called 
French beds. Tlie windows of the houses open 
like doors. Tlie French arc fond of ornaments, 
and they place little clocks, and figures, and jars 
about their rooms. 

In one respect Paris is much pleasanter than 
London: there is no smoke. Everything does 
not turn black as in London. And whv not ? 
Because instead of coals, wood is burj it. There 
is no poker to the fire, but only a pair of tongs, 
with which to turn the logs. 

A fine river runs through Paris, called the 
Seine. It is much larger than tlie Thames. 

Lyons.^ —This is the second city of France, 
and is famous for silk. It is on the river Elione^ 
which is a fine river; but sometimes it over¬ 
flows and drowns many people. 

Bordeaux is near the sea. A great deal of 
wine is made there. 


THE LITTLE FRENCH MOUNTAINEER. 

The high mountains which lie between France 
and Switzerland are called the Alps. On some 
of the mountains French people live. The 
French, you know, are Bom an Catholics. I am 
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poiDg to tell you about a little rrencli Eoman 
Catholic. 

Marietta was born in a small village upon the 
top of a mountain. A stream rolled down the 
mountain-side with a great noise into the deep 
valley beneath. It was a beautiful spot which 
Marietta's infant eyes first beheld. But the air 
was cold, and the ground was barren. The 
villagers were very poor. Corn and vegetables 
did not grow in their little gardens and in their 
fields, for the high mountains all around kept 
off the beams of the sun, and hindered plants 
from ripening fully. The poor people tried to 
keep themselves warm in winter by letting their 
sheep and cows live with them. They made 
no windows in their houses, because they could 
not get glass: and they made no chimneys 
either, but were satisfied with the smoke going 
out at the door. 

You may suppose that these hovels were very 
dark and dirty. In one of them lived Marietta, 
the little shepherdess, with her grandfather and 
grandmother, ftough her father was alive she 
did not live with him, but she often saw him, 
as he lived in a village very near. 

In the summer Marietta led her flock among 
the mountains, and watched over them while 
they fed by the side of the steep precipices. 
And how did the little shepherdess pass her 
time as she sat beside her lambs? Did she 
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ever repeat that sweet psalm that King David 
sang when he was a shepherd ?—“ The Lord is 
my shepherd; I shall not want. He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures; he leadeth 
me beside the still waters.” Marietta could 
repeat no psalms—could sing no hymns; she 
had no Bible, and she had never learned to 
read. Eoman Catholics are not allowed to read 
the Bible. Little Marietta had heard that there 
was a book which told about the Lord Jesus 
Christ, She longed to hear what was written 
in this blessed book. Perhaps you wonder how 
she came to hear of the Bible. I must tell you, 
then, that there are some Protestants in France. 
There were some Protestant villages near the 
place where Marietta lived. In these villages 
there were Bibles and Sunday-schools. Some 
of the little girls who took care of sheep on the 
mountains went to Sunday-schools, and had 
Bibles of their own. Marietta begged these 
children to bring their books with them, and to 
read to her about Jesus. 0 how she loved to 
hear about him, lying in the manger and dying 
on the cross, and rising from the grave, and 
sitting in the heavens 1 But Marietta had an¬ 
other way of learning about our Saviour. When 
she saw people passing by, she would modestly 
ask from what village they came, and if she 
found it was from a Protestant village, she 
would ask them many questions about the Lord 
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Jesus and tlie way of salvation. All they told 
her she tried to remember, and she thought 
about it as she tended her flock;—^yes, she 
thought of the good Shepherd who gave His life 
for His sheep, and she wished to be one of His 
little lambs. 

One day Marietta met the good minister of 
the Protestant villages. His name was Pelix 
^eff. He kindly took notice of this poor child, 
and asked her whether she could read. 

Marietta burst into tears, and answered, “Oh, 
if they would but let me go to the Sunday- 
school in this place, I should soon learn, luit 
they say I know too much already.” The 
minister felt very sorry for her, and inquired 
who prevented her coming. When she told him 
that neither her grandfather, nor grandmother 
nor father would let her come, Felix Neff felt 
very sorry, and he determined to ask her father 
to allow her to come. He went to him, but 
could not persuade him to let the child be 
taught. 

Little Marietta could not feed her lambs 
among the mountains in winter, for then they 
were covered with snow* In the winter the 
poor child was shut up in her dark smoky 
hovel, where there was nobody to teach her. 
But though she could not hear, she could think, 
and she could pray,—and she did think, and 
she did pray, and God put more grace into her 
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heart, and made her feel how wrong it was to 
iio to the Eoman Catholic church, where the 
people worship images. So when the spring 
returned, and people were able to leave their 
cottages again, Marietta told her grandfather 
and grandmother that she could not go to their 
church and hear the mass (which is tlie name 
of the service at the Eoman Catholic churches). 
They told her she must go, but she knew it 
was better to obey God than man. Then they 
beat her, l)ut she did not cry, for she had heard 
that Jesus said, ‘'Elessed arc they which are 
persecuted for righteousness' sake.” Her grand- 
tather and grandmother only beat her the more 
l)ccanse she did not cry; but still Marietta 
behaved like the three young men who were 
cast into the tiery furnace—still she said sire 
would not worship idols. Then they complained 
of her to her father, but Marietta spoke so 
sweetly to him, and told him so meekly why 
she could not go to mass, that he felt afraid 
to beat her, lest he should he sinning against 
God. 

The kind minister heard how Marietta was 
treated, and was very much grieved ; but what 
could he do to help her ? 

One day he was passing along the mountains 
with two of his friends, and he was just stop¬ 
ping at the bridge that was placed over the 
torrent of water of which I told you before, 
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when he saw a flock of lambs running down the 
mountains, and coming towards him. Whose 
lambs were these ? Marietta had seen the min¬ 
ister a great way off, and had run to meet him. 
She was out of breath, and full of joy. She 
thanked Felix for having tried to persuade her 
father to let her go to school on Sundays; and 
she told him all her troubles, and how she 
trusted in God her Saviour to help her. She 
could not talk long with the minister because 
she had her flock to tend. 



Felix Neff and Marietta. 


Whoever trusted in God, and was not helped? 
Not one. So it was with Marietta, as you shall 
hear. Soon afterwards, Felix Neff came to Ma¬ 
rietta’s village to pray with some poor people in 
one of the cottages. Marietta heard he was 
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r-oiniiig, and she came too. 81ie had never 
before lieard a minister pray or preach. O how 
attentive she was ! Did slie look about ?—did 
slie trihe ? Oli, no ; though she could not under¬ 
stand all that he said, she listened with all her 
heart. Aftei* the prayers Avcirc over, she -went 
to her father and told him where she had been; 
ibr she was not so much afraid of him as she 
was of her grandparents. He was kind, for God 
liad softened liis heart, lie took her back to her 
grandparents, and bogg(Hl them not to beat her. 
lie did more still, lie soon afterwards allowed 
the little girl to go to a church a good way off, 
wlicre Felix Nelf preached. Slie had never 
entered such a church befon*. The people in 
the cJiurch liad heard of this young shepherdess, 
and of her love to Jesus, and they were glad to 
see her in the house of God. Her uncle and 
aunt were there. Her uncle was a good man. 
lie said he would take Marietta to live with 
him during the winter, if her father would let 
her. come, and he woidd teach her to read. 
Marietta's father gave her leave to go. You 
see, my dear children, that God had heard her 
prayers, as he had promised to do in that sweet 
verse—“Ask, and ye shall receive.” Marietta 
never went to mass again. Other people be¬ 
sides her uncle were kind, and soon she could 
read the Bible well, and soon she knew a great 
deal about Jesus and the way to heaven. 

IM 
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oil, liCJW liappy arc tlic Britisli children I 
Tlie}^ need not ask strangers passing by to 
teacli them the way of life. Their parents 
take tliem on their knees when rpiite little, 
and talk to tlieni about ('lirist, and h(?aven, 
and an.£rels.'^ 


SPAIN. 



Gibraltar. 


The CouNTiiY.— Is Spain a beautiful country? 

* Works from which the’ above particulars have been 
derived; Treuch’s “Travels in France,” Andrew Clarke’s 
Tour,” Wordsworth’s “Diary,” “ Memoirs of Felix Neff.” 
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Yes, it is very beautiful, lliere are high moun¬ 
tains and very wide and line trees, and 

a clear blue skv. 

V 

The ])lains are not flat and smooth, but un¬ 
even. (.'hildren love to run down steeji banks 
and to clamber among liillocks. Would you 
like to play at liide-and-seck among the brush¬ 
wood and bushes of a Spanish x>laiii ? I thijik 
not, for you might meet with a playfellow that 
you do not like—.1 mean a wolf. I will tell 3 "ou 
more about the Sx>anish wolves by and by. 

There are some men in Spain who act like 
wolves : there arc robbers and murderers there. 
'flicy hide themselves among the caves in the 
mountains, and among the thickets in tlic forests. 
If you travelled througli S]Xiin you would often 
see Idack crosses set up by the roadside with 
some writing uj)Ou them. AVhat are these 
crosses for ? Itead what is written upon one,— 
A man named (diaries was murdered here in 
May, 1840.’’ Head what is written upon the 
next,—“ A woman, named J alia, and her chil¬ 
dren, were murdered here in January, 1736.” 
Whenever a person has been murdered by the 
roadside, a cross is set uj) to mark the place. 

Sometimes as you went along you would hear 
the tinkling of bells, with the deep sound of 
men’s voices singing. You need not fear lest 
robbers are coming, for ilmy make no noise. 
The bells are tied round the necks of mules 
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with burdens on tlicir backs, and tbe men are 
driving tliem, and singing to amuse tliemselves 
by the wa}'. 

Look at that great wagon drawn by oxen— 
how slowly it moves along ! 

Thk Animals.— There are some wild beasts 


in Spain—l)ears and M’olves. The shepherds are 
more afraid of a Avolf than a bear, because their 


large dogs would sooner light witli a bear than 

o o o 

with a Avolf And why i Lecause a wolf has 

t/ 

sucli sharp teeth and claws, and because it is so 
cunning. It knows what part to lay hold of in 
each animal. AVlien it sees a bnllock it seizes it 


by its throat, but when it sees a horse it Hies at 
its haunches. 


There are large herds of lioi'ses feeding in the 

t_> o 

\'alleys of Spain. When the mares see a wolf 
coming, they know what to do. They put their 
foals all together, and they stand all round with 
their tails towards the foals. As soon as one of 


the marcs sees a wolf coming towards her, she 
stands on her hind-legs, ready to trample- it 
under her feet. The wolves, finding they cannot 
approach, are at last obliged to go away. 

But when a horse is alone it is ver}^ much 
terrified at the wolves. A gentleman was 
I'iding among the mountains, when suddenly 
his horse stopped and trembled all over- He 
could not think what was the matter witlr the 
poor beast. At first he supposed the horse was 



talccn ill, but on listening he heard some sc^ncalc- 
ing and growling among the hushes. lie pointeel 
Ills gun towards the place wliencc the noise came, 
and fired. Tlicii a scampering was heard—the 
wolves were running away as last as they could. 
The poor horse did not recover his health for 
several days, so dreadfully had he been friglit- 
eiied. 

Men are sometimes frightened at wolves as 
well as horses. Two Spaniards were once walk¬ 
ing along among the hills, when they saw a 
whole troop of wolves coming along; one large* 
fierce grey wolf led the way, and the rest fol¬ 
lowed. They were galloping fast, witli their 
tails lifted up, and their eyes looking fiery. 
The poor men tried to get out of the way, as 
well as they could. They turned out of the 
path, and stood on tlie side of a hill among the 
vines, and there they waited trembling, and 
hoping the wolves would not see tliem. l>ut 
tlie first wolf turned that very way, and the 
rest came after it. The wolf passed by one of 
the men without noticing him, though it came 
so near him, that its bristly hair brushed the 
man’s legs. When it came to the other man, 
who was standing a little liigher up the hill, it 
passed by—almost—then turned half round, 
and snapped at him, without biting liim. Tliat 
was a sign to the pack of wolves to eat liim. 
They understood the sign, and in a few moments 
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tore the man limb from limb, howling all tbe 
while most dreaclfullv, and leaving notliiiig but 
bones. 

It is not often that wolves g('t hold of a man, 
but they often devour sheep. 

There arc large flocks of shee]) in Spain, with 
very fjiio wool, called merinos. There are goats 
leaping amongst the iiioiuitains, and tliere ar<' 
tame goats, find they are milked as coavs are 
milked in England. 

You have often seen a flock of sheep, but did 
you ever see a liock of pigs i In Spain you 
miglit see one. All tli(‘ people in a village who 
keep pigs, send them out under tlie care of one 
man every day to feed in the jdains. The man 
is called a swineherd. He lias a troublesome 
charge, for pigs are not as (piiet and gentle as 
sheep. One evening a traveller saw the swine¬ 
herd returning with his pigs. The man Avore a 
ragged clonk, and a liat in the shape of ii sugar- 
loaf. In one liand he held a coAv-horn, A\’ith 
Avhich he made a horrible noise : in the other 
he held a stick with a nail at the end, and Avith 
this stick he pricked those pigs that did not 
mind the sound of the horn. The pigs IblloAvcd 
the man very steadily, till they came close to 
the village; then they set up a loud grunt, and 
set off ill a fast gallop ; one Avent one v'ay, and 
another went another Avay; each knew the way 
to liis own home, and Avas in such a huny to 



reach it, that lie bolted tlirougli the open door, 
and jumped over the threshold, frightening all 
the little children as he rushed by. It was the 
thought of supper, I tliinh, which made the i)igs 
so eager. 

If the Spanish pigs are such active creatures, 
what must the horses, and ponies, and donkeys 
be ? They are all very spirited, and can gallo[( 
very fast. I will tell you a story about a Spanish 
pony. 

A gentleman wanted a pony to ride upon over 
the mountains, lie met a gipsy, who said he 
liad one to sell. Tlie gipsy said “ Aly pony is 
the best in Spain.” Hut when the gentleman 
saw the animal, he did not think so much of it, 
for it seemed weak, and it had the marks of a 
rope upon its poor thin sides, as if it had been 
beaten a great deal. Yet its eye was light and 
lively. 

“ It looks weak,” said the gentleman. 

“You cannot ride him,” replied the gipsy: 
“ if you mount him, he will run away, and no¬ 
thing will stop him but the sea.” 

The gentleman did not believe the gipsy; 
getting upon the pony with onl}'^ a haltei*, and 
not a bridle, in its mouth, lie set off. Oh ! how 
the creature did gallop! It seemed, indeed, as 
if lie never would stop till he should come to the 
sea. Hut the sea was a long, long, way off; no 
pony could have gone so far. At last, the pony 
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come to a very vide ditch; it jumped over it, 
tlie lialter broke, and the rider fell off, and 
rolled in the dust. He soon got up, for he vas 
not hurt. 

"Where was the pony ? Glad to find it had 
got rid of its burden, it was rioting in the fields, 
kicking its heels into the air. Tlie gipsy had 
seen all that had happeneil. He now whistled, 
and the obedient beast, giving a gentle neigh, 
trotted back to him. 

There are also bulls in Siiain. I shall tell 
you soon the cruel manner in which they are 
treated. 

Food.— Tlie Spaniards do not sit round the 
breakfast-table as we do in England. They take 
their breakfast in their bed-rooms, or while 
walking about from room to room; and they only 
drink a very small cup of chocolate, and eat a 
little bit of bread without butter (for thei’e is no 
butter in Spain), and afterwards they drink a 
draught of water and sugar. 

About two, they have dinner. The favouiite 
dish is called puchero, or olla. It is a mess 
made of stewed beef and chickens, cut small, 
and peas and beans, and other vegetables, and 
a little bit of pork or bacon. Then there are 
roasted hares, and rabbits, and kids, and pigeons, 
and cheese, and eggs, and cakes, and fruits. 

The Spaniards take a late supper wlicn they 
come ill from tlieir evening walk, just before 
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tliey go to beil, wliicli is about eleven. The 
supper is of stewed beef, and tomatos or love- 
apples, dressed in oil. Ko wonder they cannot 
eat much breakfast next niorniiig, for this late 
supper must hurt their health. 

You would think many of the Spanish dishes 
were spoiled by the oil and the garlic with 
wliich they are mixed. The oil is the juice of 
the olive. There are a great many olive trees 
in Spain, fine spreading trees, and the olive is 
a little dark round fruit about the size of a 
plum. The Spaniards eat it with salt, but 
the taste is so bitter, I am sure you would not 
like it. 

There are many other fruits you would like. 
Oranges and figs are more plentiful than apples 
are in England, and great ([uantities are sent to 
otlier countries. 

Wine is so common in .Spain, that poor men 
drink it in earthen cups, as English people 
drink beer; but the Spaniards do not keep it 
ill .baiTels as we do beer, but in skins. A goat¬ 
skin is easily turned into a bottle, and laid upon 
a donkey; a barrel would not be half so conve¬ 
nient to travel with. 

The famous sherry wine so often seen in 
England comes from Xeres in Spain. 

A traveller, with his guide, called one day on 
a priest in his little cottage in the country. 
Over the door grew a beautiful vine. The tra- 
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veller knocked, Liit no answer Avas relunied. 
The trutli was, the old priest, as well as his 
old servant, and ]us favourite cat, had all fallen 
asleep after dinner. But at last the knocking 
Avas heard, and the door Avas opened. The old 
man, thinking that the visitors liad dined, de¬ 
sired cakes and sweetmeats to be placed on 
the table, but Avlien he found they liad not, lie 
said he must giA^e them some dinner. Yet 
Avhat to ghm them he kncAV not, for he had no 
meat in the house. So he took them to iiis 
doA'c-cote, or pigeon-house, to see whether In' 
hatl a pigeon lit to kill ; but the pigeons Avere 
too 3 a)iing to be eaten. Then he looked un- 
happy, and after showing his visitors his be(*s, 
he led them into some empty rooms, Avherc 
tlitclies of bacon were banging from the ceiling. 
Looking up, he said, “ 1 am soriy I have iio- 
tliing better to oiler you than this bacon, ami 
some fresh eggs, for my hens lay eveiy da} .” 
The traveller thought this dinner quite good 
enough. The old priest gave a great deal 
away to the poor, and kept two clean beds 
for any travellers Avho might need a place of 
rest. 

ItELlGlON. —There is a bad religion in Spain, 
the Koman Catholic. The priests do not read 
the Bible much, nor do they advise the people 
to read it, though the Bible is the hook which 
can make us Avise, and save our souls. 



There was a good uiaii avIio wislied to give 
liibles and Tostanients to tlie Spaniards. So be 
hired a donkey, and loaded it with a bag ot 
books. As he went along, a yonng w'oinan 
passei], leading a little boy by the liand. She 
.stopx)C(l him, and said, ‘M’ncle, wliat have you 
got on your ass ? ” 

Why did she call him uncle i It is a iianie 
that people in Spain often give to strangers, 
when thc'y wish to speak civilly. The young 
woiinui said, “ Have } oii got soap on your 
ass r ” 

The strange]’ told the vuuiig woman that 
lie sold good books, and he showed her a 
Testament. She began to read out loud, and 
at last cried out —“ V/hat beautiful, what 
charming reading!” Then she iiujuired the 
price of the hook. Tlioiigli it was very chea]), 
she siiid she had not money enough to buy it; 
so she put it down, and went away. l>nt 
soon the little boy came running back, shout¬ 
ing out, Stop, uncle! the book, the book.” 
The little fellow bad got the money for it 
ill his hand, hut it was all in copper, not in 
silver. 

A few of the priests, when they saw the good 
mail's Bibles, praised them, and bought some; 
hut most of the priests were angry, and spoke 
against the holy books. Poor people bought 
tliein. l\lany of them had never seen a Testa- 
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nient l)efore. Soiiietiiues a poor iiuiii would 
sit under the shade of a great tree, while his 
neighbours would gather round, and listen 
attentively to the history of the Lord Jesus. 
You have heard that history. You have a Bible 
or a Testament of your own. ])o you love it? 
Do you think it “beautiful, and charming 
reading ? ” 

Cottages.— Some of the cottages are verv 
miserable indeed. A gentleman travelling 
amongst the mountains with his guide, came 
to a village where tliere were a few black 
huts. He knocked at the door of one. A man 
opened it, holding a burning piece of wood in 
his liand instead of a candle. TJie gentleman 
asked to be allowed to sleep in the hut that 
night. The poor man let him in, and led him 
first through a room full of straw, then through 
a stable into the room wlierc the family lived. 
After providing bacon and eggs for supper, lie 
pointed to a small door in tlie roof, and told tlu‘ 
gentleman he might sleep there upon some clean 
straw. 

“Is there no bed in the cottage? asked llie 
gentleman. 

“ Ho,*’ replied the poor man, “I never slept in 
a bed in all my life, nor did my children, nor 
did my father and mother before me. We sleep 
on the hearth by the fire, or else among the 
cattle in the stable. 



In some i)arts of Spain there are rows of neat 
white cottages, with red-tiled roofs. But when 
the door of a cottage is open, you see at the end 
of tlie narrow passage an altar to the Anrgin 
Al.ny, witli little pictures placed above it. In 
Sj)aiii the Virgin Alary is worshipped more than 
God. How much gi*ieved tlie blessed Alary 
would be, could she hear the prayers and praises 
that are ofiered up to her! She would say, 
“Go to my Son; He saved me, and He is able 
to save yon^ 

AMrsKUENTS.—The favourite amusement of 
the young })eople is dancing. Generally there 
is a ]dace near the church where the grass is 
smooth, and there the people assemble to dance, 
and play at games. They arc very fond of play¬ 
ing on the guitar, and singing songs as they 
play, in summer evenings the guitar may be 
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heard in the streets long after it is dark. 
Veiy few people like reading or airy useful 
employment. 

r>ut the Spaniards are not only idle, they are 
very cruel. They delight in hull-figlils. There 
is a large building in every town for lighting 
bulls. Seats are placed all round, and in tlie 
iniddlc is a large place for the bulls, with rails 
to keep them from Inirting the people. Tin* 
people are glad wlien they see the hull driven 
in. Generally ho is leased before he comes into 
the place, and a sharj) iron is sticking in his 
ne('k all the time lie is there. Tlnn’o are men 
on horseback with long spears, who attack the. 
bull. Very soon, tlie bull with bis horns g(uv.s 
(Uie of tlie horses ; the rider gets away as (juickly 
as he eaii, and the peojde help liim to get over 
the rails, while some men in i‘ed cloaks rush 
forward and frighten the hull. The man whos(' 
lunse is killed, gets anotlier liorso and comes 
l)ack again to torment tlie hull. Sometimes tla^ 
men, as well as the horses, are killed uv the hull. 

When the bull has been tormented for a 
long while, a man on horseback enters with a 
sword to kill him. While the bull ]Hits down 
its head, in order to try to hurt with its horns, 
the man pierces its neck with his sword. As 
soon as he has done it, the people give a shout 
of joy. Tiie hull does not die immediately, but 
runs backwards and forwards in an agony, till 
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he drops down dead. Then the trumpets sound, 
as if some great thing had been done. !Mules 
are brought in, ropes arc tied to the bull’s 
lioriis, and tlio mules drag out the dead body. 
Sometimes six bulls are killed one after another. 

And can women like to sec such bloody sights ? 
Yes, they do—and priests, who ought to show 
the jieople what is right, are pleased to view 
these wicked deeds. How angry the merciful 
Clod must be to see men tluis torment His poor 
dumb creatures! 


MADRID. 


'Phis city is built just in the middle of Spain. 

The king, who chose ^ladrid for his chief city, 
made a foolish choice ; for it is far from the sen, 
and there is no great river near, oiilv a little 
stream, so that ships cannot come near it. It’is 
built idso on a liigh plain, where very cold winds 
blow. It would not be well to go to Madrid 
in winter, it is so very windy, and there are no 
good plans for keeping the houses warm. In 
summer it is very hot. But then there are a 
great many fountains in the streets. These 
fountains spring up in large stone basins, with 
statues in the middle, and the water comes 
spouting up, and pouring dow]i all day. Where 
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does the wa-ter come from ? From mountains 
thirty miles off It runs through a way cut out 
for it, till it reaches the city ; and it is so clear, 
so cold, so sweet I There are men sitting hy 
tlic fountains with large water-casks. They fill 
them, and carry them on their hacks up-stairs, 
to the lo])s of the highest houses. 

Houses. —The window of the lowest room 
has iron bars to hinder thieves from getting in, 
and this makes it look lik(3 a prison. Ihit tlie 
])eople live in the upper rooms, and keej) lumber 
and stores in the lower. A family lives upon 
each tioor. A great many families live in the 
.same house. There are balconies before all the 
upper windows, and in summer people hang 
curtains out of the upper windows, to cover tlie 
balconies, and keep the rooms cool. These 
curtains are of red, green, blue, and all sorts of 
colours, and make the streets look very ga}'. 

There are no fire-places in the room.s, nor 
chimneys. How do the people keep themselves 
warm in winter ? They have brass pans with 
charcoal inside. When they feel cold, they all 
sit round this brass pan, called a brazier, and put 
their feet on the wooden edge. But still they 
feel rather cold. 

Ill the sitting-room there is a place wliere the 
wall sinks in, and this is called an alcove, and 
here the bed is placed, and a curtain is drawn 
before it in the day. 
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The floors arc covered with red tiles- 
DiiKSS, AND Apj*earance. —The Spaniards are 
rfither short and thin. Their hair and eyes are 
l)laok, tlieir skin is dark, their checks pale, and 
t heir countenance is grave and sad. They Avalk 
very slowly, and hold up their heads. I'he 
women are very graceful. 

In Madrid the men are always-wrapped up in 
eloalcs. AVlion the wind is very piercing, they 
])ut their cloaks before their mouths. They 
wear round their bodies a broad crimson sash, 
or girdle, in wiiich a large knife is hid. 

The women dress in black gowns, witlicoloured 
sliawls, generally purple. TJieu* hair is done up 
with a comb at the back of their heads : a black 
lace scarf, called a mantilla, is fastened to it, and 
falls down over .their shoulders: it is w^orii 
instead of a bonnet, and looks very elegant. In 
tlieir hands they hold a large fan. No Spanish 
lady would think of moving without her fan; it 
not only keeps her cool, but it shades her from 
the .sun. Every little girl has her fan in her 
hand. There are many shops in Madrid iu 
which nothing but fans arc sold. 

AVlien you walk in the streets of ^ladrid, you 
will sec many different kinds of dresses, because 
there are people there from all parts of Spain. 
Those who come from the hottest parts wear 
straw hats, and sandals, and sling their jackets 
over their shoulders, instead of putting them ou. 
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Many ^vear red caps with black tassels, and 
others lii^h-peaked hats like sngaT-loaves. Some 
have jackets made of the wool of black sheep. 



A Spanish Lady, 

How THE SPAi^IAllDS PASS THEIR TIME IN 

Madrid. —As soon as they get up in the morn¬ 
ing, they stand in their balconies, to amuse them¬ 
selves, and to taste the fresh air. Afterwards 
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llie Avuiiieii dress, and some go to mass, Avliile tlie 
men stand idly about, smoking cigars, or talking 
to tlieir neighbours. After dinner, they take 
their siesta; that is, they lie down and go to 
sleep, because it is so hot. Even the workmen 
rest in the afternoon. In the evening every one 
L>oes out to walk on thel’rado, or meadow. Tiiis 



The Pmdo. 

is a beautiful broad walk, two miles long, whicli 
runs through ^Madrid; large elrn-trees are planted 
on each side, and stone benches are placed under¬ 
neath. There are beautiful fountains in this 
walk, and glasses of water are sold to those who 
are thirsty. Tlic people walk here till veiy late. 

The Piiisox. —The gentleman who sold Bibles 
ill Spain was slmt up for three weeks in a prison 
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in Madrid. It was a liorrible pLuc. In tlio 
day tlie prisoners walked about in large courts, 
but at night tiny were all incited uj) in dark 
dungeons. Tliere were no beds, bnt only liorse- 
elotlis spi'oad on the floor. Tiie darkest, and 
dirtiest of all the dungeons, was one in which 
the little thieves wore locked up,—poor hoys who 
liad .scarcely a rag to cover tliein. 

But among'.st the dirty and the ragged j>ri- 
soners, some very gaily-dressed men were seen. 
They wore shirts of snow-white lineai with wid-* 
sleeves, waistcoats of blue or green silk with 
silver huttons, .silk stockings, crimson girdles, and 
gay silk handkerchiefs of many colours roiiiid 
their lieads. AYlio were these men Itobbers,— 
the boldest,—the proudest,—the greatest of tlir 
robbers. They had wicked friends in Madrid, 
who gave tliem fine clothes. One of tliese 
robbers had a little boy of seven years old. Tins 
child had seen a great deal of wickedness. Once, 
when his father broke into a house, and murdered 
the people who lived there, this child had h(‘eii 
with him. The wicked father petted and fondled 
the child a great deal, and so did all the robbers 
in the court. The little fellow was dressed just 
like his father, and even had a knife in his girdle, 
What an unhappy boy he was ! the murderer's 
son, the robbers' pet and plaything! 

The Escukial. —This is a famous palace, 
twelve miles from Madrid. The wav to it is 
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<'»\'or the plain, where no trees grow, and no birds 
sing, wliere^the grass is brown in summer, and 
all the streams dried up. 

It is in a very bleak and very dreary spot 
that the Escurial stands. No houses are near it. 
It is veiy large. On one side of the palace 
there are as many windows as there are days in 
tlie year, three hundred and sixty-five. Why 
did the kings of Spain l)uild a palace in such a 
lonely place ? It is a house for monks as well 
as for the royal family; and it is built in the 
sliape of a gridiron, in honour of a martyr, caUed 
St. Lawrence, who was once broiled to death on 
a gridiron. There is a church in this palace, and 
there is a burial-place ibr kings. That burial- 
place is very gloomy. It is a round room under¬ 
ground, with walls of black marble. You go 
down tlie stairs by the light of a torch. There 
are little holes in the walls, with black marble 
urns in them, and kings’ bones inside, and their 
names outside. There is a large chandelier 
hanging from the middle, which is lighted up 
wlien a king or queen is buried. 


TIIK (^CAJ3ALQUIVETl. 

This is the iincst river in Spain. 

There are herds ot horses feeding on its banks. 
'Jdiese horses have a man to take care of them. 
It is much easier to be a shepherd tlian to be a 
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liorselierd, because sheep are not riotous as 
liorses. Wlieii one of the horses gallops away 
"wliat can tlie niaii do ? Can he run after him 
and catch him ? Xo. Jhit this is what he does- 
lle la3’s hold of another liorse by the mane, 
jumps on his back ^Yithout saddle or bridle, and 
gallops after the lost horse till he finds him. 

There is no country in Europe where the 
horses are so fine as in Spain. The Spaniard.s 
treat them veiy kindly, for though the3’ ol‘t(ut 
beat mules and asses unmercifully, they onl\ 
speak to the horse, and often get off his back t«t 
.^iye him rest. 


SEyiLLK. 

This city is built on that fine riyer, tlie (Jua- 
dalrpiiver. 

It is much hotter than Madrid. There are 
very few people there who have ever seen snou', 
for though it sometimes falls in tlie night, it is 
melted before the morning. Some young poojile 
asked an Englishman to tell them what snow was 
like. Was it like paper, or sugar, or salt i He 
made some soap-suds, and told them snc»w was 
like them. 

The streets are so narrow that a person walking 
ill the middle might touch the houses on butli 
sides. As you pass along, you will see tlie doors 
of the house.s wide open. If you enter, you gn 
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tlii'oug’li a passage till you come to a little court 
l)ehiiid, with rooms all round. The people sit in 
this court in summer-time. It is pleasanter than 
in-doors. A curtain is spread over the top to 
keep it cool; the floor is of marble, a fountain 
is in the middle, and roses in flower-pots, and 
orange-trees, and lemon-shrubs bloom all round, 
and often there is a large cage of beautiful birds. 

But it would not be pleasant to live in Seville, 
because the people are very wicked. There is 
no city where there are so many bull-fights, for 
such fine strong bulls feed on the banks of the 
Guadal(jui\'er. And at what time are the bull- 
fig] its i On Sunday afternoons! 


OIBR.\LTAl{. 

This town is in Spain, but it belongs to the 
Ihiglish. It was conquered a long while ago. 
It is very convenient for our ships when they 
are sailing into the Mediterranean Sea. There 
is *a place called a harbour to receive ships in- 
See the picture, page 162. 


CAPE FINISTEKIIE. 

cape is a corner of land sticking out into 
the sea. There is sucli a cape in Spain. Look 
at it in the map. A travcdler wished very 
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iiuicli to see tliis cape, and he took a great d(;al 
of trouble to get tliere On Ins way, lie passed 
over many steep mountains. AVJien lie came 
near the cape he left his black ]>oi]y in a stable, 
in a poor little village, and then began to climb 
up a great, flinty, rough rock. The sun beat 
upon his head, and made him feel ready to faint, 
and the sharp stones cut his hands. At last he 
reached the top of this great rock, and then he saw 
a fine sight,—the sea spread out far and wide 
and the waves dashing against the tall cliffs, and 
foaming amongst the rocks that lav beneath. 

Sometimes ships are wrecked near this rocky 
shore*. 



roa.iants of the t%nth oj' Sprtln. 




THE TYREKEE«. 


I'lieso are liigli inountains Ijchvecn .rraiice 
and Spain. There is snow always at the top, 
and it is tlie snow which makes the winds so 
cold tliat come ])ouring down upon the plains ol' 
(aistille, where Madrid is built. 

rPtODUGTiONrt.—Seville is famous for oranges. 

Xeres for white 'wine. 

Piarcelona for silk handkerchiefs. 

Xear the coast of the Mediterranean Sea it is 
very hot, and mulberry-trees grow abundantly 
and silkworms are reared upon their leaves, 
liice, and even the sugar-cane, will grow in 
Some parts. There are silver mines near 
Seville. 

( diARACTEii. —Have you not already found out 
the character of the Spaniards ? They are not 
]ik(^ the Trench, lively and talkiitive : they are 
grave and silent. They are not active like the 
Scotch, 1)111 indolent; nor warm-hearted like the 
Irish, but cold and distant; nor fond of home 
like the English, but fond of company. Yet 
they arc not given to drinking, like many other 
nations. Spaniards are content with water, or a 
little wine. Neither do they eat much, nor riot, 
nor tight, nor quarrel. Yet they are cruel, and 
sullen, and revengeful. They are very proud. 
The ix)or are as proud ns the I’ich. Tliey think 
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no iifition and no language is like their own. 
It is true tlieir language is the liue?t in Kurop(‘, 
but there arc very lew wise books written in it.^'' 


POUTITGAL. 



Portuguese. 

The CouNTiiv.— Portugal is very inncli Ijke 
Spain; the x>Gople are alike, the customs are 
alike, the plants and animals are alike, and 
though the languages are not the same, there 
is a great likeness between them. Yet there is 
some difference between these countries. 

* Taken chiefly from Borrow’s “Bible in Spain.” A few 
particulars from Condor's ‘‘Modern Traveller,” and from 
several other works. 



WJlut ?' '^jongli the rortiigciese are indolent, 
like tlio SjMiiards, tliey are not so grave, 
and sad, and silent. They are proud like the 
Spaniards, hiit they are more deceitful. They 
liiive black eyes, and hair, and dark complexions 
like tlic Spaniards, but they have whiter teeth, 
for tliey rievei' gnioke, and it is smoking paper 
cigars Avhich spoils the teeth in Spain. 

Ihit though the Tortuguese do not smoke, 
they have aiiotlier bad habit, tliey take snulf 
continually,—the poor as well as the rich,-—the 
x'ouiig as well as the old. When a Portuguese 
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wishes to be friends with yon, he offers you some 
snnfl', and he M'ould be very much affronted if 
vou were not to take some. 

The Portuguese are so proud that they will 
not carry burtlieiis: they say it is like a lieast 
to carry burthens; but they will draw wheel- 
banmv«. The Spaniards do just the contrary ; 
they will carry Inirtheiis, but will not draw a 
M’hcelbarrow. The Portuguese language is not 
as beautiful as the Spanish, it lias more hissing 
sounds, and is spoken in harsh and scpieaking 
tones. 

Xo people in Europe are as clumsy and awk¬ 
ward with their hands as the I*ortugiicse. It 
is curious to sec how badly the carpenters make 
boxes, and the smiths make keys. TJie carts 
are very ill-made ; they are drawn by two oxen, 
and as they move slo\Ady along, tlic wheels make 
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a loud, creaking noise, wliicli alino^stiiiis people, 
of oilier countries: but the Pormguese do not 
mind the sound, and say it is of use, for then 
there will be no danger of two carts meeting in 
the narrow roads. 

Portugal, like Spain, is filled with rob]>ers; 
the laws are not obeyed, and the wicked often 
escape without being punished. 

The religion is Itoinaii Patholie, and the 
])eople are very ignorant. A traveller once, sat 
down by a stone fountain close to th(‘. road, that 
he might talk to all the people who came there 
to draw water, lie went there every day, and 
talked to a great many ; and he found tJiat very 
lew had ever heard tliat tliere was such a book 
as tlic Bible, and none had ever seen it. 

How ignorant people must be, who have never 
been taught what God savs in the Bible ! Thev 
do not know who can kee]) them safe, or make 
them happy. 

An Englishman once asked a poor Portuguese^ 
“Have you ever been attacked by robbers?” 
“ Xo,” said he, “for I have generally travelled 
with a good many other peojde, and the robbers 
liave not dared to attack us. However,” said he, 
“ were I alone I should not be afraid. ” “Why 
not ? ” inquired the Englishman; “ I suppose you 
carry a guii or sword about with you i ” “ Xo, 

I have nothing but this knife,” said the man, 
as lie pulled a large Eiiglisli kiiih^ out of his 
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^drdlu. “ But I have someth Lug hotter than a 
knife to defend me.” He thoji unhiittoned his 
waistcoat, and showed a small bag tied round 
Ills neck by a silken string. “ In this bag,” said 
lie, “ there is a prayer, written by a great person, 
and as long as T viXiTy it about no luirm can 
hayipen to 

What a fo(dish man, to think a piece of jiaper 
could keep hi in safe ! The monks write many 
of those ]»raycrs ajid sell them to the people. 
Why do they not teach them the word of (tod ■ 
They do not know it themselves. 

TJiere ar(^ not as many monks and priests in 
Portugal as there once were. The chief people 
have driven most of them away, and ohliged 
tliein to hide their heads wlicro they can. 


LISBON. 


f:iomo places look pretty at a distance which 
look very ugly when you come up to them— 
Lisbon is one of these places. 

If you were to sail from England in a sliij>. 
and to go up the broad river Tagus, you u^ould 
very soon see Lisbon. It is built just at tkc 
mouth of the river upon some hills. When first 
you see Lisbon, the white houses glittering in 
the sun, the balconies adorned with flower'^ and 
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shrubs, and the levely orange-groves,—you cry 
out, “What a beautiful city ! ” But when you 
have landed on the shore, and you begin to walk 
in tlie streets, you do not like it so well ; for thi^ 
streets are not swept clean like those of ]\radri(l 
—they are full of litter and rubbish ;—ami 
troops of dirty dogs are seen on every sidi'., ami 
very unpleasant smells come from the houses, 
and in most of the streets there is no pavement. 
But if you do not like Lisbon wlien you wall: 
in it, you like it worse wlnm you live there, 
because it is full of stinging insects ; at night tin* 
inusquitoes annoy you every moment. Sonic- 
times snakes find their way into the houses, and 
frighten children verv much. But tliere arc 
worse creatures than snakes in Lisbon—tliei\‘ 
are many murderers there. It is l)elieved tliat 
many dead bodies are thrown by wicked people 
into the Tagus. At the last day tluj0 dead 
bodies will rise, and the men who slew them 
will be judged, tliough perhaps they have nos e r 
yet been found out. 

Is there nothing pleasant in Lisbon ? There! 
is one thing very beautiful—it is the Aquediicl. 
What is that ? It is a way through wliich water 
runs. The water of Lisbon is brought from a 
place twenty miles off Xear Lisbon tliere is a 
deep valley, and there is a very highhridgei with 
five high arches over this valley, and tlie water 
inns thvoufjh tlie bridge, not under it. This 
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a(jiieduct is the finest in Europe ami in the 
woi'ld. 



Aqiictlaci at Lishoa, 


Jhit what are tliose heaps ol; stones (—those 
large heaps oi‘ great stones ? Tliey look like 
churches and liouses fallen down. And so they 
are; for about a liuudred years ago a great 
eartlupiake shook lasboii, and threw down many 
of the buildings, and killed numbers of the 
people. This dreadful day can never be for¬ 
gotten. When children see those heaps of ruins 
they ask their parents what tliey are. 

Dress.— The men w’car, both in summer and 
winter, a greatcoat; yet they do not always put 
their arms in the sleeves, but let them hang 
loose in summer. They w^ear greatcoats even 
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ill summer, beciuise, tliongli the sun is liot, the 
wind is vcr^' cold. 

The women wear long cloth cloaks—hlacl;, 
brown, or red, with a deep cape. They cover 
their heads with a muslin handkerchief, and tit* 
it? under their chins. On their feet they wear 
silk or satin shoes ; yes poor women wear mtbi 
shoes—white, or blue, or pink, or yellow. The}' 
arc soon soiled and worn out in the streets of 
Lisbon. 

The ladic's in Lisbon dress very smart, exeepl 
when they go to church—thou they put on a 
black silk gown and a black veil over tlieii' 
heads, because they think smart clothes are 
not fit for church. Everybody has a fan, as in 
Spain. 


CINTUA. 

A few miles from Lisbon is a place called 
Cintra. It is the most beautiful [ilace you can 
fancy. There is a hill covered with the finest 
trees, and white houses peeping out from among 
these trees. But this is not all—there are 
waterfalls tumbling down the hill, end flowing 
between the lemon-gardens. 
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OPORTO. 

This town is famous for its port wine. Im¬ 
mense quantities are sent to England and to all 
parts of the world. It is the cleanest town in 
Portugal—and very pretty, because the banks 
<jf the river Douro are so steep that you must 
mount up by steps cut in the rock to get to some 
of the houses. Children would like to live in 
such liouses, but their grandpapas and grand¬ 
mammas would not.* 


EPSSIA. 



Jimsian Winter Travelling. 

Eussia is the largest country in the world. 
There is no king who reigns over such a large 

* Taken from Borrow ’b *'Bible in Spain,” and Conder’s'' 
‘‘ Modern Traveller,” 
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country as the Emperor of Eussia. I do not 
say that he has the most pcojjle, for he has not; 
but he has the most land. 

Do you think he is happy because he has such 
a large country to reign over ? 0 no, you will 

see from what I shall tell you by and by that 
he is not. There is many a little cottager far 
happier than the Emperor of Eussia. 

Is Eussia a pleasant country ? You shall tell 
me whether you think it pleasant. The greater 
part is very cold indeed. There are many 
forests, and many wide plains, with small vil¬ 
lages very far from each other. 

In winter all is covered with one vast sheet 
of snow. There are very few people walking 
along the road ; but instead of people there are 
wild beasts hid in the forests. What wild beasts ? 
Bears and wolves. The bears are not often seen, 
for they are sullen creatures who like to live 
alone. Each bear has his gloomy den, in wliich 
he spends the winter. When spring comes, he 
leaves his den to seek for food and to grow fat 
again. 

Wolves are bolder than bears. They like to 
live near villages, amongst the brushwood and the 
bushes. One wolf will not dare to attack a man, 
but when he finds a child straying alone in a 
wood, he generally carries him off. When a 
wolf sees a large animal, such as a horse or a 
cow, sometimes he sets up a howl to call the other 
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wolves to help him; then altogether they spring 
upon the poor beast and devour him. 

Wolves are very fond of eating dogs. They 
liave a sly plan for seizing them. A pack of 
wolves will come into a village, and when the 
dogs begin to pursue them, they will run away 
till they have led the dogs far into the woods : 
then tliey will suddenly turn round, catch, and 
devour the poor barking animals. 

Ill winter the Eussiaiis use carriages without 
wheels, called “sledges.” Wolves have been 
iviiowii to follow travellers in their sledges, to 
liowl after them, and even to jump upon them. 
Once the servant who sat behind stabbed a wolf 
and frightened away the whole pack. The 
1 Russians hang bells round the horses’ necks, that 
the sound may alarm the wolves and keep them 
away. Besides this, they make the horses gallop 
very fast along the roads. Therefore you need 
not be afraid of tmvelling in Ilussia. 

I will tell you a short story of a Eussian wolf, 
lie had long watched a puppy dog, and one day 
lie followed him into his master’s bouse! Imme¬ 
diately afterwards some person outside shut the 
door, and shut the wolf in. The master had 
seen the wolf come in. He was in the kitchen 
and he took his gun, and opening the kitchen- 
door a little way, pointed it at the wolf in the 
passage. How much alarmed the man was to 
find the wolf seize hold of the gun with his 
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mouth ! The man in his fright (.Iroppcd it, and 
shut the door. But he called out of window to 
his servants to bring him aiiotlier gun, and 
afterwards he shot the wolf; but not before 
the poor little dog had been bruised, bitten, 
and worried to death. 

Dkess. —The poor people dress in the wannest 
clotlies they can get. As there are plenty of 
sheep, they wear cloaks of their slcins, with the 
wool inside, and these cloaks they call “ shoobs.” 
The men let their hair grow long, and when 
they are at work bind it up, to keep it out of 
their eyes. They wear also long beards. The 
women dress in a very clumsy manner. Tlieir 
gowns hang loose around them, without any band 
round the waist; they wear large sheepskin boots, 
that make their legs look like elephants’ legs. 
Itound their heads they wrap handkerchiefs, but 
when they wish to look very grand, they wear 
high caps worked with flowers of gold and silver 
thread. The gentlemen wear fur cloaks. A 
fine black befirskin cloak costs a great deal of' 
money, but a white woKskiii cloak is not expen¬ 
sive. When it is not very cold, the gentlemen 
walk about in long loose blue coats, witli girdles 
round the waist, and hats with high round 
«rowns on their heads. The ladies dress like 
the French ladies. 

Food.—^T he favourite drink is called “kwas.” 
It is made of barley-meal, honey, and salt 
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mixed together in water, and then warmed for 
many hours in the oven. This is a wholesome 
drink, but English children would not like it 
at all. 

Tlie favourite dish is called tshee.” It if. 
cabbage-soup, with barley-meal, salt, honey, and 
chopped-up mutton, boiled in kwas instead of 
water. This is a hot dish. In summer a cold 
mess is eaten, made of raw Iierbs, red berries, and 
chopped-up cucumbers, and fish, mixed together 
ill cold kwas. 

The Eussians are very fond of mushroom?, 
and cranberries, which grow plentifully in their 
forests. The poor people eat black bread made 
of rye. They drink tea as we do; in every 
cottage there is a copper kettle and teapot. I 
wish they loved no other drink except kwas and 
lea ; but they love brandy too well, and drink it 
not in little cups, but in large tumblers, and even 
give it to their babies to sip. 

TTik CoTTACiES. —The Eussians live in very 
ini-serable dwellings, made of trees cut down and 
laid along the ground one on the top of the 
other. The windows are very small, and some 
of them have no glass, but only wooden shutters. 
In the middle of the room is a large stove that 
fills it with smoke. Hound the room there are 
benches. There the himily sleep in summer¬ 
time ; but in winter they find a warmer place. 
What is it ? The top of the stove. There they 
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sleep, wrapped in their black sheepskins ; and 
those who cannot sleep on the stove lie where 
they can, but as near the stove as possible. The 
stove keeps the cottage so warm that the little 
boys sit at home with no clotlies on but their 
shirts. The baby is placed in a strange kind of 
cradle fastened to the end of a pole. There it 
swings safely and pleasantly. 



Russian Cottage, 


What is that picture wnth a lamp burning 
before it, to which every one bows as he enters 
in ? It is the picture of a man long since dead, 
whom the Eussians worship. The Eussians call 
that man Saint Nicholas. You see there is a bad 
religion in Eussia. The people do not serve God 
and worship Him alone. 

The Eicii Men. —The rich men have veiy 
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large houses and a great many servants. There 
is one servant to heat the stove, and another to 
make kwas ; and there are many cooks, for the 
Eussians like to have very fine dinners; and 
tliere are many footmen to stand about the 
passages when company comes, and many grooms 
to take care of tlie horses and carriages. A lord 
always has six horses to draw his carriage, and 
all rich men have four. Though the rooms are 
large and grand, they are not neat. There is 
only a little carpet in one corner; and the walls, 
instead of being papered, are wliitewashed. 
There are no bells. The servants stand in the 
passages, and when the master wants them he 
claps his hands. Tlie men-servants do not need 
beds to sleep in. They lie in the passages, or 
take the cushions from the sofas, and sleep on 
the drawing-room floor. 

The country houses are surrounded by cottages 
and barns. There is no neat garden nor smooth 
lawn, but rough paths; and long grass grows 
clo§e to the windows of the best rooms. 

It is curious to see the cattle driven out in the 
morning to feed. Cows, sheep, horses, and pigs, 
all go togetlier; and instead of a shepherd witli 
a crook, a man with a long-lashed whip follows 
the beasts. In the evening ho may be seen 
coming home with his lowing, bleating, neighing, 
grunting companions ; for all the cattle are kept 
ill sheds during the night for fear of the wolves. 
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In winter time they are shut up in their stables, 
in the day as well as night. 

The rich people are very fond of company; 
nothing pleases them more than to see sledges 
galloping lip to tlieir house. Every one is 
delighted—“Here is company!” say they: 
“ how we shall amuse ourselves ! ” Then thev 

4.1 

make fine feasts, talk and laugh, sing and dance, 
from morning till night. Even the children are 
allowed to be downstairs, and to dine at table. 
Their parents give them some of all the nice 
things, so that the little creatures arc very often 
ill. The children are allowed to jday so much, 
that they grow up very ignorant. It is true 
that they learn to speak several languages, be¬ 
cause they generally liavean English nniid, and 
a French governess, and a German master; but 
when they talk they mix different languages 
together, so that it is ditticiilt to und(;rstand 
what they mean. A child has been heard t(» 
speak in this manner to his father ; “ Papa, 1 
have been in the let moi sod; Feodor s’naini 
buil; est-ce que vous n’irez pas ? ” What did he 
mean ? “ I*apa, I have been in the suiiimer 

garden; Feodor was with us; will you not 
go ? ” Do you not think that it would be much 
better to know one language well than to mix up 
four ill this way ? The boys are not taught 
Latin, or Greek, or Hebrew, for their parents 
think it is of no use to learn languages which 
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nobody speaks now : but as the Bible is written 
ill Greek and Hebrew, it must be well to know 
those languages. 

The Eussians arc very fond of music and 
dancing, and the children arc very quick in 
learninu: to dance and sing; but dancing and 
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singing will not make them wise. 

O O 

Eelicion. —Are the children taught to fear 
God ? You shall hear in what a sad manner 
their parents bring them up. 

One day a little boy came running in to his 
father with a small image ^ a lamb in his hand 

The father said, “ Do you pray to it ? Do you 
know how ? ” The child said, “ Y'es/' and stand¬ 
ing before it, bowed down till he touched the 
ground witli his forehead. Then the father cried 
out, “ That is not the right way to worship it. I 
will show you how.” So he laid himself upon 
the ground before the little image. What a sad 
sight this was! A father teaching his child to 
worship idols 1 There are many little children 
in Kiiglaiid whose fathers tell them about the 
Lamb of God now sitting on his heavenly throne, 
and whose mothers bid them fold their little 
hands in prayer, and ask Jesus to bless them. 

Every Eussian child wears a little cross tied 
by a black ribbon round its neck. When is 
the cross first put on? At its baptism, when 
it is a very little baby. The priest first dips 
tlie baby three times in water, and then he 
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takes a little oil, and Mutli a little brush touches 
its eyes, and ears, and mouth, and hands, and 
feet, and afterwards he puts the cross round its 
neck. The Eussian cliildreu think that this 
cross will keep them from harm ; but you know 
that none but God can keep you safe. 

Perhaps you think the Eussians are .Eoraaii 
Catholics. No, they are not. Instead of mindiii" 
the l*ope at Rome, they follow the religion of 

xccc. It is hard to say wliich is the better 
and^which is the worse, the Greek or the Eomaii 
religion. 

The Eussians calrtheir priests “ papa.” The 
children call their own papas “ papinka.” You 
may know the Greek priests, when you meet 
them, by their brown coats buttoned up to their 
chins, and their brown velvet caps. Those 2 ncn 
in black velvet gowns and high black caps are 
the monks, who live in houses together, and 
have no wives. The other priests may have a 
wife; but if she die, they cannot maiTy again. 
The Eussians behave very respectfully to the 
priests; instead of shaking hands with them, 
they always kiss their hands: but they do not 
respect them in their hearts, for many of the 
priests are as fond of drinking as any of tlie 
people. But are there no good priests ? I have 
heard of one who spent liis time in praying and 
in doing good. More than a hundred poor 
people, who were not able to work, lived in his 
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lioiise. Eich x'>eople gave him money to buy 
food for these poor creatures. Every day the 
good priest prayed with them, read the Puble to 
them, and talked to them about their souls and 
their Saviour. Even when he was ninety years 
old lie used to get up at five o’clock to pray- 
He must now be dead. 



Russian Church. 


The Churches. —The churches are very gay. 
They are not the shape of our churches. In¬ 
stead of one tower or steeple, they have five 
cupolas—one at each corner, and one in the 
middle, with a cross at the top of each—and 
all these cupolas are painted with gay colours, 
and often they are adorned witli gold. The 
walls of the church inside are covered with 
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pictures of saints and angels. I think it would 
tire you very much to attend service, for there 
are no seats in the church—all the people stand 
crowded together. TJie priests read a great 
many chapters out of the Bible, and they do 
not read in Latin (as the lioman Catholics do), 
but in tlieir own language : this would be well, 
yet it is of no use; for the priests read so last 
tliat no one can understand what they say. 

There is no organ in the church, but men and 
boys sing beautiful psalms ; no woman or litth^ 
girl, however, is allowed to join in singing the 
praises of God. 

The priests, in their white robes bordered 
with gold, stand near the altar, and the cliiei’ 
priest pretends to turn the bread and wine 
into the very body and blood of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. But how can he do it? It is im¬ 
possible. 

The people wlio stand in the cburcli, often 
bow with their heads down to tlie ground, 
touching the door with their foreheads. TJie}’ 
think they please God by making these low 
bows. 

The Emperor of Bussia would not allow any 
of his own people to change their religion ; he 
would punish them if they did. But if yon were 
to go to Enssia, he would not command you to 
go to his churches and to worship pictures. 

The hlMPEROR. —He does whatever he pleases. 
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He often punislies people without telling them 
what it is for. Sometimes he sends them to a 
country a great way off, called Siberia. It is 
in Asia. The men walk together, about twenty 
in a gang, and the women some way behind 
in another gang. They walk about twelve 
miles a-day, and they sleep in small houses, 
built on purpose for theiiL When they get to 
Siberia, they live in huts among ice, and snow, 
and wild beasts, and very often they are never 
allowed to come back to their own country and 
their friends. 

Coachmen are sent to Siberia if they run 
over a person in the streets. This makes them 
very careful, but it makes the people very 
troublesome. Instead of getting out of the way, 
they twill look up at the coachman and say, 
“Mind Siberia.” 


PETERSBURGU. 

Tlie chief city of Ilussiais called Petersburgh. 
And why has it this name ? Because it was 
built by an Emperor called Peter. 

This Peter was a clever man. He went to 
England to learn to build ships, and he made 
a large boat witli his own hands. It is still 
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kept in a lint at Petersbnrgh. There also may 
be seen a little house that Peter made for him¬ 
self, before the great city was built. 

Peter chose a very damp place for his city, 
but it has a fine broad river running through it, 
called the Neva. \Yhy did Peter choose this 
damp place ? Because it is near the Baltic Sea, 
and so it is a good place for ships; but there is 
much fear that the river will some day overflow 
and drown the city. 

There is no city so full of palaces and fine 
houses as Petersburg!!. The Emperor has a 
very grand palace, called the Winter Palace 
It is the largest in Europe, it is built in the 
largest square in Europe. In this s(iuare there 
is a statue of Peter the Great. lie is on horse¬ 
back, climbing a rock, and the horse is trampling 
a dragon under his feet. 

The Market-places. —If you want to buy 
anything in Petersburgh, you had better go to 
the market-places. There are shops in tlie 
streets, but most of the goods are sold in a 
market-place. What a large building it is! over 
the gate the picture of a saint is hung, with a 
lamp burning before it. 

When you go in, you see a great many little 
tents, and little shops. Things of the same sort 
are sold in tents near each other. There is the 
cap-row, and the toy-row, and the paper-row. 
And there is the pastrycook-row. See those 
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cakes, and that jar of green oil. The pastry¬ 
cook dips a cake in green oil, and sprinkling it 
with salt, begs all who pass by to taste the 
dripping, greasy morsel. Would you sit down 
and eat one ? 

If you Avant a fur cloak, say to any one you 
meet, “ My little father, or my little mother, 
Avhere is the fur-row ? ” and the poor people 
Avill answer you civilly, if you speak civilly to 
them. 

There are some very strange things to be 
seen in the market. Look at those white hares 
that appear to be running along the ground, 
and those cows which never move, and their 
calves beside them: and those quiet pigs wdth 
their little ones. They are all dead, but they 
are frozen, and therefore they are stiff, and 
stand upright. 

What are those pretty crowns, with silver 
flowers and leaves, and shining bits of glass, 
and sparkling stones ? They are to place on 
the heads of men and maidens when they 
marry. 

A great many pigeons are sold in the market, 
but they are never eaten by the Eussians, only 
kept as pets. They are called holy birds, and 
are allowed to live in the churches, and to fly 
in and out of the roof. 

How sad to see those tents covered with 
little pictures, and filled inside with boxes of 
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images ! See that man buying twenty pictures 
of saints. They are to hang up in his new house 
to be worsliipped. 

TriE i^LACK People.— Who are these? Tlie 
poor Ivussians are not black, but iair, with light 
hair. Why are they called '' black ? ” Pecausc 
they are very dirty. You will be surprised to 
hear that these diity people batlie once a-week. 
(_)n Saturday evening they may be seen with a 
towel in one hand and a birch-twig in the other 
liurrying to the bathing-houses. In these bath¬ 
ing houses the people do not dip in water. There 
is a large stove in the middle wdtli benches all 
round. These benches are like those of a green¬ 
house, one above another. Large stones are 
first heated in the stoves; when they are taken 
out, water is poured upon them, and that fills 
the room with steam or vapour. The people 
lie on the benches, and grow (piite hot from the 
steam. The higher they creep the hotter they 
are. Men come and beat them with their birch- 
twigs, and throw pails of cold water over them. 
This is thought vary pleasant. The liussians 
are very uneasy if they cannot bathe. They 
are also very fond of swinging: grown-up people 
often stand on a board and swing themselves. 
In every village there is a swing. How the 
Ilussians delight in their ice-hills! They sit 
in sledges made of ice, and glido down one hiH 
and up another. 
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Ice-hills. 


WiNTEK IN rETEiiSBUiiGH.— The people run 
so fast in the streets that you would think they 
are running for their lives ; and so they are, 
for if they were to stand still they would be 
frozen. Little children cannot go out at all in. 
the midst of winter, but boys who are fast run¬ 
ners can. 

It is very pleasant to drive out in the sledges 
on the white creaking snow. There are thou¬ 
sands of sledges standing all day to be hired, 
and every one rides who can afford it. 

The people wrap themselves up in fur. You 
can hardly see their faces, but their noses and 
eyes peep out. Sometimes you will observe a 
i0iTs nose grow very wliite indeed. He feels 
no pain, he does not know his nose is freezing. 

r 
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Any kind person passing by will call out, 
“Father, mind your nose;” then the man will 
take lip some snow, and rub it till it grows 
warm. 

There are large rooms in Petersburgh, where 
poor people may always go and warm them¬ 
selves. There are large sheds for coachmen to 
stand wnth their carriages and horses, and large 
fires near them, to keep them from being frozen 
to death. Yet very often when the rich people 
are dancing at night, a coachman, f)r footman, 
is killed by the cold, or a little postilion of t('ii 
years old drops oil* his horse, and dies in tin* 
snow. 

The rich people keep tliemselves very warm 
ill their houses. They have double windo\vs, 
and they put sand or salt between, lii the 
sand, flowers are jdanted, and so little gardens 
bloom in the winter, between the wdhdow^s. Tlie 
salt is made into the shape of little houses, and 
trees, and hills. Which would you put between 
vour windows, sand or salt ? Tliere are two or 
three doors to each room, one behind the other, 
to keep the cold air from getting in, and there is 
a large stove in the middle of the room; and 
these stoves make the house as warm as it is 
here in summer-time. 

Summer in Petersburgh.—Iu summer it is 
very hot, and very dusty. Yet PGtersbui||ji 
looks beautiful in summer with its white houses 
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and tlieir green roofs. Then you may go in 
a boat on the broad JSfeva to visit the flowerj’ 
islands. 

Easter at rETERSKUiiaii. —There are a great 
many ceremonies at Easter. On Good Friday, 
there is a long box placed in the churches, 
covered with a cloth, and on the cloth the body 
of the Saviour is painted, with his five bleeding 
wounds. Numbers of people hasten to the 
churches to kiss the painted wounds, and many 
cry and sob. On the Saturday after Good 
Friday, there is a good custom : the people are 
allowed to read about their Saviour out of the 
Bible that is kept in every church. First one 
poor man stands up to read, and then another. 
If he make a mistake, those who stand near 
help him to make out the words. Little children 
may be seen listening with great attention, while 
a poor peasant reads how Jesus groaned, and 
bled, and died. 

Just before midnight on Saturday, crowds of 
people hasten to the churches, carrying candles 
in their hands, but not lighted candles; and 
when the clock strikes twelve, suddenly all the 
candles are lighted ; each man lights his candle 
from his neighbour’s, and the priests begin to 
sing, “ Christ is risen.” 

Then there is great joy shown by alL They 
■hake hands and kiss each other, the bells ring, 
fireworks are let off, and the cannon is filed 
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The churches are full of lights outside, as well as 
inside, and all Petersburgh is full of brightness 
and bustle, music and mirth. 



Priests of il\^ Greek Church. 


While it is yet night, the priests bless the 
food. The people bring a great many loaves, 
white cheeses, eggs coloured red, pots of honey, 
and plates of preserved fruit, adorned with 
flowers and lighted tapers, and place them in 
rows in the church, and even down the church 
path. Then the priests pass between them, and 
sprinkle them with water: and this is called 
blessing the food. 

On the morning of Easter Sunday, every one 
who meets a friend cries out “ Christ is risen,” 
then kisses him, and presses an egg into his 
hand. These eggs are generally painted with 
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tlie words, Christ is risen: but some are not 
real eggs, but made of ivory or of cut glass, 
and some are sugar-plum boxes, and some are 
transparent, and contain waxen trees, and saints, 
and angels, lying on beds of roses. 

And how does the day end ? In feasting 
and drunkenness. Sometimes all the people in 
a village are drunk at Easter. The streets of 
l^etersburgh are filled with staggering, reeling 
drunkards. Are tliq/ glad that Christ is risen ? 
If they were, they would not delight in the sins 
for which he died. . 



Russian Peasant Women. 


MOSCOW. 

This city was the chief city of lUissia, till Peter 
the Great built Petersburgh. 
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Moscow is very unlike rctersbiirgli. Which 
wonld you like the best ? 

Petersburgli is a new city. 

Moscow is an old one. 

Petersburgli has straight streets. 

Moscow lias winding streets. 

Petersburgli is quite fiat. 

Moscow is full of hills. 

Petersburgli is the city of palaces. 

Moscow is the city of churches. 

Petersburgli has no pretty country around it. 

Moscow has corn-fields, woods, and gardens, 
ill the midst of it. 

Petersburgli has one broad river. 

Moscow has many small streams. 

Petersburgh has whole streets full of iinc 
houses, 

Moscow lias fine houses and cottages, mixed 
together. 

I know you would like ^Moscow the best. It 
is not so grand as Petersburgh, but it is inucli 
pleasanter. You would find it very amuskig to 
ramble about it. You would see something ne\v 
at every step. Though other cities contain more 
people, hardly any is as large as Moscow. 

The most beautiful place in the city is the 
Kremlin. What is the Kremlin ? It is not one 
building, but many collected together on the top 
of a hill, and suiTounded with walls. There 
are churches, and palaces, and lialls, on that 
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hill. What is that great huildiiig which looks 
like many boxes, one on the top of the other, 
and the smallest at the top ? That is the old 
})alace where kings lived long ago. In that top 
room the poor princesses of old time used to be 
shut up. Very wicked kings have lived in that 
l)alace. One named Ivan was so cruel as to order 
men to be cut up in small pieces while yet alive. 
At last, in a passion, he killed his own son with 
his iroii'pointed staff. His son was in pain for 
lour days, and then he died. The wdcked father 
wept and groaned, but he could not keep the 
])rince from dying. 



TUe Kremlhi, 


There is a hall in the Kremlin, filled with 
thi’ones of silver, gold, and ivory. Before each 
throne there is a little table with a cushion, and 
a crown upon it; such shining crowns, covered 
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with such splendid jewels ! But Avho wear those 
beautiful crowns ? No one. Those "who wore 
them are dead—they were the kings and queens 
of Eussia. Their glory is past, and their judg¬ 
ment is coming. 

A traveller once went to a great hall in the 
Kremlin, and found some priests standing near 
a stove. AVhat were they doing ? Two large 
silver kettles were hanging over the stove, and 
the priests were stirring up something with long 
sticks. What was in the kettles ? Oil mixed 
with very sweet-smelling stuff. Wliat could 
the oil be for ? To anoint babies at tlieir bap¬ 
tism. The chief priest blesses this oil, and ho 
says he makes it holy. But we Icnow that lie 
cannot. He is four days in mixing and boiling 
this oil. While it is being mixed, some of the 
priests read by turns in the Gospel. This is well, 
for a great many poor people come, and listen 
very attentively : but reading the Gospel does 
not make the oil holy, as the priests say. When 
the oil is fit for use, it is put into thirty large 
silver jars, and kept in a church. The Eussian 
priests send for some when they want it. 

The most curious sight in the Kremlin is the 
great bell. It is the largest in the world. What 
do you think of a bell as large as a room ? Well, 
this bell is as large as a good-sized room.*' But 

♦ AboTO twenty-three feet in diameter, and twenty-two in 
heig^ht. 
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it is of no use, for it is broken. Once it was 
hung up, but it fell down and broke; andjnow 
it lies in a deep pit. Now there is a great hole 
at the top, as large as a doorway, and through 
it you might creep and look inside ; but in 
winter there is so much snow in the bell that 
you would not be able to get in. 


KIEF. 


This is the oldest city in Ilussia. It is called 
the Holy City.’' It is not really holy, but 
the liussians think it holy. And why ? Pay a 
visit to it, and you will find out why. 

It is a beautiful city, built under the steep 
banks of the river Dneiper. 

Did you ever see a cavern ? 

There are no caverns in England like those 
of Kief. 

If you wish to visit the Caverns of Kief, there 
are guides with lighted torches to show you the 
way. You will have to go through very narrow 
passages. You cannot see to the end of them, 
because they are so winding. But what is the 
use of the passages? At last you will see a 
sort of shelf on one side of the passage, and on it 
a coHin,—an open coffin. A dried-up body in a 
silk dress lies in the coffin : his hand hangs out, 
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the guide stops, lukI kisses it. Soon you eoiiie 
to more such colhiis. The guide kisses every 
dead hand he sees. Sometimes you will see 
little windows in the wall. Look through them. 
There are dead bodies lying inside. They have 
been preserved in a very curious way, so that 
they have not crumbled into dust like other dead 
bodies. 

The Russians say, that all these dead men 
were veiy good, and they call them saints, and 
worship them. If they were good men, they 
are now worshipping (lod in heaven, and they 
Avould be very sorry to think that ]iien were 
worshipping tlieir poor bodies on earth. It is 
sad to see the crowds of people’*^ who come 
irom all parts of Ilussia to do honour to lumj:)S 
of clay. 

CiiAiiACTEii.— r>y this time yon must have 
found out the character of the llussians. The 
rich people are unjust, and often do not pay 
their debts; they are fond of feasts and company, 
but they care little for their servants and pool' 
neighbours. 

The poor are civil, but sly, and dishonest, 
idle, and fond of drinking. Neither the ricli 
nor the poor remember that God hates sin ; for 
they will bow to pictures, and repeat prayers, 
when they are just going to rob, or to riot. 

* 50,coo pilgrims come to Kief every year.—See Henderson's 
Biblico.1 liesearches in 1821, p, 188. 
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One traveller observed, that liis driver always 
bowed when he passed a cbiirch ; yet this same 
driver, whenever the carriage stopped, watched 
to see whether lie could not steal some little 
thing that would not be missed. 1 )id this man 
fear God ? 

Yet, though the IJussians are generally not to 
lie trusted, I have heard of one who acted in a 
very upright maimer. 

A lady said to a servant, “Take this money 
to ni}^ daughter.’' It was a great deal of money. 
Soon afterwards the man returned, crying, “ I 
have lost the money, I do not know how. Pray 
forgive me.” The lady did not know whether 
the man had stolen it or lost^it, but she kindly 
said nothing more about it. Six years after¬ 
wards the man appeared, and laid the money 
at her feet. Ho had saved all he could out of 
his wages, and when he had married, had added 
his wife’s money to his own savings. “Here it 
is,” said the joyful man. The lady would not 
tak-e it, and he would not take it back. There¬ 
fore the kind lady put it in the bank to keep it 
for the poor man’s children.* 

* Taken partly from Venables, and De Custine, and Hen¬ 
derson, but chiefly from Kohl’s 
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AVhat a change it would be for any one to 
go from the snowy forests of Itussia to the sunny 
plains of Italy ! Italy has often been called tlie 
(larden of Europe. 

And why is it called a garden ? Because it 
is so full of flowers and of fruit. If you were 
to see the cactus that covers the ground, and 
to smell the sweet oleander, you would say, 
“ Tliis is a garden.” Then the oranges and 
lemons look beautiful, and the purple grapes 
climbing between the trees. 

If you look up you see a sky of the deepest 
blue, and often without a cloud. Winter comes, 
it is true, but it does not stay long. The spring 
soon shines forth, and the summer lasts a great 
while. 

Italy would be still more beautiful if there 
were more fine large trees and fresh green grass. 
Eor want of shade the land is scorched. 

People. —But what sort of people live in 
Italy? They are very dark, because tlie sun 
shines so much. They have dark hair and eyes, 
—not those bright, merry, black eyes you sec 
in France, but more sad and thoughtful eyes. 
They may well be sad, for their country is in 
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a sad state. It is full of fine houses and palaces 
—empty and going to decay: but that is not 
the worst part—the people are ignorant and 
wicked. 



Italians. 


Their religion is the lioman Catholic. 

Their chief amusement is gambling. They 
play at all sorts of games ; some with cards and 
some with their fingers ; they are always trying 
to win each other’s money. They do not know 
that it is wrong to gamble. In the midst of their 
games they will rush into a church, sprinkle 
themselves with holy w'^ater, kneeling on one 
knee, and then return to play. 

There are a great many other foolish amuse¬ 
ments in Italy. Sometimes people put on masks 
and run about the streets, and see whether any¬ 
body can find them out when their faces are hid. 
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On a certain day, everybody who likes it takes 
a quantity of sugar-plums and little nosegays, 
and throws them at the people in the streets; 
then there is much confusion, and riot, and 
merriment. Afterwards the horses have a race. 
They have no riders—the horses run by them- 
selves, and are stopped by carpets held up in 
the streets. Another day everybody takes a 
candle, and the amusement is to try and blow 
out otlier people’s candles and keep your own 
alight. Things are throwm at the candles in 
order to put them out, and many tricks arc*, 
played. These are very foolish games, especially 
for grown-up peojde. 

The Italians are very fond of music, and of 
painting, and ot' statues. They do not care so 
much for useful things as they do for beautiful 
things. The English care more for what is 
useful. A great many Italian boys come to 
London. Some of them bring little organs, and 
some bring images, which they carry on trays 

on their heads, and some bring dormice, and 
some monkeys. There are good people in 
London who teach these boys to read, and give 
them Italian Testaments to take with them when 
they return to Italy. Why do these boys leave 
their own country to come here ? You would 
not wonder at their coming, if you could sec 
what crowds of miserable beggars there are 
in Italy. It is quite unpleasant to see the 
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1)001* creatures in troops, clothed in filthy rags, 
many of them with had sores, and others with 
broken hacks or legs. The}^ follow strangers 
about from place to place. In -some towns in 
Italy, if you go into a liouse, the beggars wait 
till you come out, and as soon as they see th(' 
door open the}" give a shout; then one says, 
I «am hungry," and another says, “ Give me 
charity, beautiful lady, and I will go and pray 
for you directly.” When money is given to 
these poor creatures they are not as thankful as 
Irish beggars are. 

It is dreadful to think what a number ol‘ 
murders are committed in Italy. Even hoys 
instead of fighting with their hands, take up 
stones to throw at each other, and men take 
out tlieir knives and cut each other. Otliers, 
instead of showing their anger at the time, keep 
it in, and watch an opportunity of murdering 
their enemy. 

Houses.— Italy w"as once full of rich people. 
Their houses are left, but there are not many 
rich people to live in them. It is easy for a 
traveller to hire a fine large old house with a 
marble staircase, and a terrace covered witli 
vines. 

All day you must keep the blinds down or the 
sun would scorch you. But may you open them 
in the evening and enjoy the pure air? No; 
then you must shut the windows, or the mosqui- 
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toes will come in and bite you all over. The 
beds have gauze curtains down to the ground to 
keep off the mosquitoes. 

The houses are very dirty, especially the 
staircase and the doorway; but the Italians 
think more of painting their ceilings and placing 
statues ill their halls than of keeping their houses 
clean. The English think a clean house is better 
than a pretty one. 

Tlie Italians have a very good way of bring¬ 
ing water up-stairs. The maids let buckets 
down from the upper wdiidows, and some one 
in the court below fills them from the foun¬ 
tain, and then the maids draw the buckets up 
again. 

Food. —^The favourite food of poor people is 
macaroni. What is that ? It is made of flour 
and water in the shape of pipes. JVIacaroni 
looks like white serpents. There are plenty of 
stalls in the towns where macaroni is sold, and 
the poor people in the evening go and buy 
their supper, and you may see them holding 
up this serpent-like food and letting it slij) 
down their throats. 

There are boys in the streets who sell iced 
water. In England no one would buy this 
sort of drink; but in Italy the people like it. 
The Italians are not drunkards; nor are they 
gluttons. They have this good quality—tem¬ 
perance. 
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I will tell you what sort of dinners they have 
in Italy. Perhaps this might be the dinner: 
soup made of cabbage and thickened with rice; 
to give it a good taste, cheese is put into the 
soup: a fowl, which has been boiled in the soup ; 
a dish consisting of little bits of pork and pigs’ 
kidneys, and another dish of stewed garlic and 
trullles. This dinner would not suit imglish 
people ; luit the graj)es, and peaches, melons, 
oranges, and figs of Italy, would be liked every¬ 
where. There is plenty of wine. It is some¬ 
times ke[)t in a very strange manner—in the 
.skin of a ])ig. It is droll to see one of these 
bottles hanging up by the tail and looking like 
a dead pig, only without the legs. 

DiiESs.—There are a great many different 
ways of dressing in Italy. In one part the 
women wear nothing on their heads, and even 
the old women may be seen with * their grey 
liair tied up in knots at the back of their heads: 
as their faces are made very dark by the sun 
they look very ill in this head-dress. In one 
part of Italy the girls fasten up their hair with a 
large silver bodkin. In other parts the women 
wear white veils, and hold large fans in their 
hands ; and in other parts they fold linen over 
their heads. The poor men often wear a red 
scarf, and a sash over their shirts, and red caps; 
and often they have no coats, and their legs and 
feet are bare. 

Q 
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There are men among the hills who wear 
sheepskin cloaks and sandals on their feet. 

The mothers have a very bad way of dressing 
their babies. They bind their little arms tight 
down to their tender sides with rolls of cloth, 
and straighten their little legs in the same way; 
so that the babies are stiff like a poker, and 
cannot crawl on the ground or kick their limbs 
about. The mothers think that hy this plan 
they sliall make the children straight and strong; 
but really they make them crooked and weak. 
There are a great many cripples to be seen. 
When the women are busy they put their 
poor stiff babies anywhere ; sometimes they 
hang them up by their clothes to a hook on 
the wall. 

Customs. —One very bad custom is burying 
the poor people in large pits. In the evening 
the dead bodies in coffins are taken in carts and 
thrown into a deep hole and covered up. 

When a man is condemned to die, instead of 
being hanged, his head is cut off, and then stuck 
upon a pole for everybody to see. 


ROME. 


This is the capital of Italy, and once it was 
the capital of the world. It was a wicked city 
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tlicnj full of idols and cruelty—and it is a 
wicked city now. Here the Pope lives. He is 
tlie’chief of all the priests of the Eomaii Ca- 
tliolic religion. You see why that religion 
is called Eoman. The Pope lives at Eome. 
He pretends that all he sa3^s is right. He 
says he is like Peter the Apostle; but Peter 
obeyed the word of God, and the Pope does 
not. When one Pope dies, another Pope is 
chosen. 

The Pope has a great church. It is the 
largest in the world. It is called St. I*eter’s. 
Inside there is a large black statue of Peter. 
A great many people kiss its foot. How much 
grieved the holy Apostle Peter would have 
been had he known that people AA'ould worship 
him ! 



Rome. 
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There is one day in the year when the Pope 
washes the feet of thirteen men. He does this 
that he may be like Jesus, who washed the feet 
of his twelve apostles. But why thirteen 
Because, after Judas killed himself there was 
another apostle, called Matthias. These thirteen 
men sit in a row on a high bench in St. Peter’s 
Church. They are dressed in white, with white 
caps, and each holds a nosegay in his hand; 
tlien the Pope washes their feet by pouring- 
water out of a golden jug into a golden basin. 
Afterwards they go into a palace to have dinner. 
There they sit on a higli place along one side 
of a table, where everybody can see them. The 
Pope is dressed in a scarlet robe, with a white 
satin cap. He pours water on the hands of 
each of the thirteen, and then says grace : after¬ 
wards he gives to each his portion of food and 
wine. 

There is anotlier still more foolish ceremony 
performed on Good Friday. There is a stair¬ 
case which people say was once in Po4tius 
Pilate’s house, and that our Safiour trod upon 
it. The Pope promisea to forgive the sins of 
any one who goes up these state on his knees. 
A great many olimh up—^though it is very hard 
to get up these staiwK-but still they try. 

Three hundred years ago a young man was 
climbing up these stairs, when suddenly he re¬ 
membered the words, “ The just shall live by 
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faith.’' Then he felt that it was by faith in 
Christ, and not by climbing stairs, that his sins 
must be blotted out. He felt ashamed of what 
he had done, and never climbed the stairs again. 
Who was this young man ? Martin Luther. 
Did you ever hear of him 1 It was he who per¬ 
suaded many kings and their people to read the 
Bible, and to l)ecome Protestants. England is 
a Protestant country, and Wales, and Scotland, 
and Sweden, and Norway, and Lapland, and 
Iceland, and Denmark, and Holland, and Prussia, 
and part of G-ermany, and part of Switzerland. 


NAPLES. 

This is the second csity in Italy. 

Naples is mhch more beautiful than Eome. 
It, is built by the sea-side, where the land is in 
the shape of a half-moon. This is called a bay. 
Naples is a gay city. The people are always 
moving about and talking fast. The streets are 
full of carts and carriages laden with people— 
some before, and some behind, and some under¬ 
neath ; for even poor people like to have a ride 
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Tn liome the people are grave and silent, but in 
Naples they are merry and noisy. Which city 
should you like best ? 

Mount Vesuvius. —This mountain is very 
near Naples. It is a terrible mountain, for fire 
comes out of a hole at the top. AA^ould you like 
to climb this mountain ? If you did, you would 
come at last to something like a great white 
sugar-loaf near the top. It is tlio snow makes 
it white. Very few people dare to look down 
the hole at the top. It is foolish to look down, 
for no one can tell when the hot boiliim stuff 

o 

called “ Lava,"’ will burst foi’tli. Always there 
are red-hot cinders raining down. But if it is 
hard to rjct up the sugar-loaf, it is liarder to (jcl 
(loirn. The best way is for several people to join 
hands and go down together, and then if one 
slips the others pull him up. 


VENICE. 

This is one of the most wonderful cities in the 
world. It looks as if it was built in the sea, 
but there are little islands of sand under the 
water on which the houses rest. There are 
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narrow streets between the houses with pave¬ 
ment, and a great many bridges to join one 
street to another; but it is not so pleasant to 
walk in these streets as to go on the water. 
There are streets full of water, with boats, called 
Gondolas,” always moving ; they make no noise 
and no dust, as carriages do. Venice is a very 
cj[uiet city. 

There is no animal there bigger than a dog. 
Horses w’ould be of no use in Venice. 

How do the people get water to drink ? for 
the sea-water is not fit to drink. They catch 
the rain in cisterns. They have no other 
water. 
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Productions oe Italy. —There is niarljle 
found in some of the mountains. It is very 
hard to dig it up, so another way is used. Gun¬ 
powder is put down among the marble with fire 
near it; then the workmen get out of the way, 
and the gunpowder blows up the marble, and 
tears it into great blocks. These are taken 
down the hills in carts drawn by oxen. 

Silk conies from Italy, for there are mulberry- 
trees to feed the silkworms. 

Excellent cheese and beautiful straw-bonnets 
are made in Italy. 

But statues and pictures are the chief lilory 
of Italy."' 


GEEMANY. 


If you were travelling through Germany you 
would see fine hills and great forests ; but you 


* Taken chiefly from “PictnreB from Italy,” and the 
‘ Modem Traveller.'* 
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would not see those pretty green fields and 
hedges all covered with May, which are so plea¬ 
sant in England. Where are the cows ? They 
are in the stable. How strange it seems to 
keep the poor cow shut up in a stall I But she 
is not starved. See that woman with a large 
basket on her head. It is full of grass for the 
cow. Look at those little boys. They are 
busy pulling up Iveeds by the brook-side for 
tlie poor cow at home. Does the cow never go 
out ? Yes, sometimes she does, but not in the 
way she likes best. She comes out to draw a 
cart or a wagon, with a yoke over her fair 
neck; or when she comes out for a walk it is 
with a rope round her horns, and in this way 
she feeds by the road-side. I am sure, if you 
were a cow, you would much sooner be an 
English cow, ranging at will over a field, feasting 
on the fresh grass, than a German cow eating 
the bundles of weeds in a stable, or led about 
by a child. 

There are verv few animals to be seen in 
Germany, excepting those that are drawing 
carriages on the road. What is the reason ? 
1 will teU you. The people want the land for 
sowing corn and planting vegetables, and they 
find that it is a waste of land to make it into 
fields for cows and sheep. They say the animals 
spoil the grass by treading on it. Even the 
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grass upon the lawns in the gardens is let grow 
long enougli for cows to eat. 

The poor people have fields of their own. 
Tliey do not work as labourers and receive 
wages; they work in their own fiehls and gar¬ 
dens, and they sell their fruit and vegetables. 
Is this a good plan? One advantage of it is 
that the people work very hard, because they 
know they are Avorking fof themselves. The 
children help their parents a great deal. You 
know it is they who pick grass for the cow, and 
it is they who take her out to feed with a rope 
round her horns. The w’omcii mow as w^ell as 
the men ; they dig too, and plough, and do all 
kinds of out-of-door work. 

Ily the roadside there are rows of fruit-trees. 
These belong to the poor people. In autumn 
they are heavily laden with fruit. It is a beau¬ 
tiful sight to see the father, and mother, and the 
children, all engaged in picking the fruit and 
placing it in baskets upon the backs of the 
patient cows. The plums are made into large 
tarts baked in tins, and the apples into cider to 
drink at home. 

There are plenty of vines also in Germany, 
and the-people make wine. The grapes are 
gathered in October, and it is a joyful time. 
Guns are fired, and fireworks are let olf, and 
loud shoutings are heard; and the grapes are 
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tlirown into tubs, and carried down tlic hills on 
men’s backs to be pressed. 

When the leaves fall off the trees the children 
bring them home to make beds for the poor 
cows ; and they pick up the fir-apples to light 
the fires at home, or to sell in the towns. Such 
useful children cannot well be spared to go to 
scliool. In summer time they only go in the 
morning from six to eleven o’clock. How early 
they must be up to gO at six, when some 
Jhiglish cliiklren can hardly get to school by 
nine I In wdnter time there is not so much to 
do out of doors, and then the children arc longer 
at school. 

I cannot say the cottages are very pleasant. 
The lower room is the cow’s stable. This would 
be well if the upper room were clean; but it is 
not. As the women are so much out of doors, 
they do not keep the house clean. There is a 
dresser with shelves, beds with curtains, and a 
stove; but not neat, nor comfortable. There 
is no pretty garden blooming with flowers, but 
only a yard with straw for the cattle. 

DiiESS. —The poor people wear different kinds 
of dresses, in different places. In some places, 
they wear little white caps fastened to the back 
of their heads, and in others black caps; in 
some places they wear handkerchiefs on their 
heads, and in others large round straw-hats, 
with little crowns. This last is a good custom, 
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because those straw-hats iiiiist shade tlie poor 
creatures from the sun, when working in their 
gardens, or vineyards. There are parts in 
Germany where the women wear notliing at all 
on their heads, not even in winter: though, 
when it is veiy cold, the old women are obliged 
to 'Wrap a handkerchief over their poor grey 
locks. 

But what should you say to see women 
ploughing all glittering with gold and silver? 
Yet in one part of Germany women wear caps 
of gold with silver tassels, blue bodices worked 
with silver, and red petticoats.* 

And what should you say to men wearing 
artificial flowers? Yet in one part the poor 
men wear artificial flowers in their hats, with 
red waistcoats, and silver buttons, blue jackets, 
and handsome leather belts. 

The little girls wear their hair plaited in 
long tails, and hanging down their back. 

In winter it is very cold, much colder than in 
England, but not so damp. The gentlemen may 
be seen walking about in blue cloaks with fur 
collars, and the cape is often turned over their 
heads, and a pipe is sticking out of their mouths, 
and they look very curious figmes. 

The ladies have cloaks lined wdth fur all over. 
The poor boys have warm gloves tied round 


* Near Munich, in BaTaria. 
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their necks, ready for them to put on when they 
like it; and I "believe their fingers would he 
frozen if it were not for this plan. 

Food. —Tlie Germans get up very early, and 
have breakfast at six or seven o'clock, but they 
arc content with a cup of coffee, and some dry 
bread; and tlicy usually drink a glass of cold 
water before they begin. 

In the middle of the day tlicy dine, and at 
seven they have supper. They have some curious 
dishes never seen in England. The chief of these 
is sauer kraut.” It is made of cabbage, which 
has been cut up very small indeed, and after¬ 
wards packed close in ban'els. It is kept in the 
house, and a little at a time is boiled, and served 
up for dinner. Soup, salad, and sausages are 
much esteemed; as well as all kinds of fruits 
and vegetables. Of aU fruits, cherries seem to 
l>e the favourite; cherries are on every table 
as long as they are ripe; and not only cherries 
just gathered from the tree, but cherry pudding, 
cheiry pie, cherry cheese, cherry sauce, cherry 
wine; so that if any one did not like cherries, 
he would sometimes have nothing to eat. 

The Germans live upon the fruits of their own 
fields, and orchards, not upon foreign dainties. 
Tea they scarcely ever drink. Coffee is thought 
a treat, and is not seen in the cottage. But cider 
made from the apples in their orchard is stored 
up in the poor man's house and offered to every 
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visitor. -Wine made from tlieir own vineyards 
is common at the tables of those wlio are not 
quite poor. By living upon their own things, 
the Germans spend much less money than the 
English, and surely they act more wisely. 

Aiteakajs^ce. —^lany of the Germans are 
stout, tall, fine-looking men. The women are 
fresh, and fair, with round smiling faces, light 
hair, and blue eyes. They liave stout figures 
and short necks, and are A^ery strong and healthy. 
But there are many different kinds of faces and 
figures in Germany, and dark eyes and hair are 
often seen. 

Bich people very seldom live in the country ; 
they prefer living in the towns ; so that it is rare 
to see those pretty country houses, so common in 
England. E’ear tlie towns there ai-e gardens 
where anybody may walk, and there crowds 
of people often meet, and talk, and drink milk, 
and eat ices. 

The ladies are very industrious, and wherever 
they go they take their knitting. They are as 
fond of their knitting-needles as the gentlemen 
are of their pipes. The number of stockings 
they make would surprise you. How much 
better to knit than to smoke! When they are at 
home, the ladies spend a great deal of time in 
cooking; they also spin, and have a great deal of 
linen of their own spinning locked up in their 
great chests. Can they do nothing but knit, and 
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cook, and spin ? Yes, they can embroider very 
beautifully, and they can play on the piano and 
the harp, and sing very sweetly, Ilut many are 
not as fond of reading as English and Scotcli 
ladies are. When they read, too often they 
read novels—histories of people who have never 
lived. It would be better to read nothing than 
such books. 

In winter the people delight to ride in sledges. 
The children have their little sledges. A very 
small one may be bought for a shilling. In such 
a one a little boy will sit, and slide down the hills 
for a couple of miles. I wonder the young 
creatures are not afraid of going so fast, and so 
fai'. The children move their sledges with their 
heels; but the men and women have sledges 
drawn by horses, and as large as carriages, only 
without wheels. 

I have heard of an accident once happening 
among the hills to a party in sledges. They 
were going by a steep place where the snow lay 
very.thick on the side. The horses suddenly 
took fright, and one of the sledges was over¬ 
turned. The people fell out, and rolled down 
the hill among the deep snow. There was a 
little boy of four years old in that sledge. The 
driver was his father. Oh ! how much troubled 
he was to see the child roll out! He ran to 
the edge of the hill, crying out, My child! 
my child ! my child ! iny child is killed! ” Then 
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he plunged down the side of the hill amongst 
the heaps of snow. There he found several 



Overthrow of Sledge. 


people creeping out of the snow, shaking it oft*, 
and very angry with their driver. ]3ut he did 
not care for that, he only said,—“ ]\Iy child, my 
child ! where is he ? he is smothering in the 
snow.” Soon he caught sight of a red worsted 
glove ;—\ie knew it was his darling boy*s. He 
seized hold of it—he pulled—^he drew out his 
child by the arm. The rosy face was now black 
and blue, and presently the little nose began to 
bleed, and then the child opened his mouth, and 
cried very loud indeed. The father was glad 
even to hear him cry, because it showed he was 
alive. The little fellow had hurt his nose and 
eye against a stone;—^but that was all: he was 
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not killed, and his father’s heart was glad. Oh! 
how much parents love their children, both in 
Germany and in England, and all over the world! 
Do the children love their parents, and try to 
j)lease them ? 

At Christmas time, the parents please their 
childr(3n by getting a little tree, and sticking 
lights all over it, and hanging sham fruit and 
little figures upon it, and by laying presents on 
a table near it. The tree is never seen till it 
is lighted up,—and then all at once the door is 
opened, and the tree is seen shining in all its 
splendour, and the children set up a cry of delight. 
But very naughty children are not allowed to see 
the tree, or to have any presents. Even the poor 
people have a tree in their cottages, and buy 
penny dolls for their cliildren. 

You would very much like the way in which 
the Germans keep their birthdays. The father 
and the mother, as well as the children, remember 
their birthdays. Perhaps the papa, when he 
comes down to breakfast, finds several pretty 
presents placed by his plate to surprise him. 
Soon afterwards a friend comes in with a garland 
of sweet flowers and green leaves'; the papa 
hangs it up in his room, with those that his 
children bring him. At supper there is a cake 
in the middle of the table, and a number of lights 
burning round it. How many? Thirty-six, 
perhaps. Why? Because papa is thirty-six 
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years old that day. If he were forty, there would 
be forty lights. A child of four would only 
have four lights placed for him. 

Character. —Youmust have seen already that 
the Germans are very kind and pleasant in their 
families. They are affectionate. They are care¬ 
ful also, and cautious. They do everything very 
slowly, that they maj’^not meet with any accident; 
and when they begin to work, they go on, and 
never give up, however hard the thing may be: 
for they are persevering. They do not tiy to 
look grand, and to seem rich, but are content with 
the plain and simple things they can get. 

Many of the men are very fond of reading, and 
arc very sensible and clever, and write a great 
many books,—more than in any other country- 

The Germans are like the English in making 
well many useful things, such as guns, knives, 
and watches. They take so much pains that 
they are sure to find out the best way of doing 
whatever they try to do. 

Religion. —Those little images of the Virgin 
stuck in the front of the cottages, in little niches, 
show that Roman Catholics live there. Yet 
there are some parts of Germany where the 
people are Protestants. 

Happy are those parts, and blessed are those 
people! In going into a Protestant church in 
Germany, you would see all the men sitting on 
one side, and the women on the other. Some- 
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times a babe is brought in to be baptized in the 
preseflce of all the congregation. It is brought 
when so very young that it cannot sit up, there* 
fore it lies upon a cushion. A muslin c overing 
beautifully worked is thrown over it. The nurse 
carries it into the church ; but when the time 
comes for it to be baptized, a little girl holds it 
in her arms : sometimes it is the baby’s sister 
sometimes its young aunt, or cousin. 

The Protestants are very respectful and affec¬ 
tionate to their ministers; when the minister 
enters the church, all the people rise to receive 
his blessing. When the minister walks out, some¬ 
times the children raise their little hands as high 
as possible to reach his, and to shake it heartily. 
They know him well, for they are taught by him 
on Sunday afternoons, when he walks up and 
down amongst them in his church, dressed in his 
black gown. Very often a knock is heard at 
the door of the minister’s house, and a poor 

woman comes in with a basket of fresh butter 

* 

and new-laid eggs, or red cherries, or rosy 
apples: it is a present for the minister s wife 
Such tokens of affection are very acceptable. 

The Protestants have followed one of the evil 
practices of the Poman Catholics. They are in 
the habit of going out in parties of pleasure on 
the Sabbath, and even of doing business on that 
holy day. 

It is true, most of the shops are shut. But 
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what are the shopkeepers doing? Some are gone 
to spend the day in the woods, and some are busy 
at home looking over their goods. They send 
out parcels of goods on Sundays for gentlemen 
and ladies to look at; they dance,—they play,— 
and the women go on knitting as usual. What 
time have they for reading the Bible ? AVliat 
time for teaching their children about God ? 
Sunday would be the best day of all, but they 
often spend it as if they had no souls to save, no 
Saviour to serve. 

Government. —Germany does not belong to 

w O 

one king. It is divided into a great many parts, 
and there are dukes who reign over some parts, 
and kings over other parts. 


THE RHINE. 

This river runs between France and Germany, 
and is one of the most lovely rivers in the world. 
Its banks are high and steep, adorned with trees 
and old castles. 


FRANKFORT ON THE RHINE. 

This city is full of rich people. "A great many 
of them are Jews. Once the Jews used to be 
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despised and ill-treated in Frankfort. Once they 
were obliged to live in dirty streets all together, 
and were shut in by gates at night. But now 
they may live anywhere. The houses in Frank¬ 
fort arc very handsome, and look like the palaces 
of kings, and fine carriages with footmen in gay 
liveries are rolling about the streets. 


HAMBURGH ON THE RIVER ELBE. 

A number of ships from many countries come 
liere, especially from England. If you did not 
know a word of German, you would not be at 
a loss, so many people understand English. 

It is a very curious town in one respect. It 
lias a lake in the middle of it. The best houses 
are built on the sides of this lake. I think that 
these lake-houses must be prettier than a square 
in London. 

Dresden is famous for its beautiful china, and 
its collection of fine pictures. 

[Munich has a magnificent palace, where the 
Iving of Bavaria lives. 

Treves.— Here the Bomaii Catholic priests 
keep a piece of brown linen, which they say once 
belonged to the Lord Jesus. They call it the 
Holy Coat, and they have got a great deal of 
money by showing it in a glass case in a church ; 
but one of the priests wix)te a book to persuade 
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the people not to believe in this holy coat. 
Indeed this priest was right. Though he had 
once been a shepherd-boy, he was too \vdse to 
believe the lies that some of the priests had told. 
A great many of the Homan Catholics have 
become Protestants, since they have found out 
the trick about the Holy ('oat.’'" 


ATJSTEIA. 

One part of Germany is called Austria. The 
Emperor who reigns over it has a great deal of 
power. Yet he is very kind, as you will think 
when I tell you, that on a certain day every week 
any poor person may come and make his com¬ 
plaints to him, as to a father. 

Tile people of Austria are called Germans, as 
well as Austrians, and as I have told you so 
much about the Germans, I need not say much 
more. 

Many of the Austrians have large farm-houses, 
and perhaps you would like to visit one of them. 
The farm-house looks something like a castle, for 
it has buildings all round the court-yard. You 

Chiefly takeu from Howitt’e “Eural and Domestic 
Scenes in Germany.” 
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must enter through a narrow doorway. It is 
pleasant to see a sentence out of the Bible written 
over the door. When you go in you will find 
texts even on the plates. There is one large 
room in which all the family dine, and where 
the women sit and spin. Bound it are the bed¬ 
rooms, and there are a great many, for, counting 
men and maids, forty persons live in the housa 
All these rooms are down-stairs: up-stairs, there 
is a gi’ander room for visitors, fuU of pictures of 
graiid]>a.pas and great-grandpapas, and plenty of 
spare beds with very gay quilts. The Emperor 
has sometimes visited this fann-house. In the 
chests u] >-stairs the farmer's wife keeps her best 
dresses, her black spencer, black silk gown, and 
her cap of otter skin with its star of pearls. 

Then there are the store-rooms, where the 
fruit may be kept dry. The chests are full of 
plums, of apples, and of pears. The farmers’ 
stables are full of fine horses and cows. But it 
is the pigsties which would surprise you the 
most. In a large shed, there is a row of boxes 
made of stone or wood. These boxes have no 
covers. Inside each box there is a pig, who gets 
plenty of fresh air, and he is kept quite clean, 
and eats his meals by himself. In this "way lie 
gets very fiit. There are no pigs so comfortable 
as those of Austria. 
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The largest city of Austria is Yieuna, Here 
the Emperor has his palace. It is round, and it 
has high walls, and a deep ditch outside. 

The liouses are crowded together, and the 
streets are narrow; but as soon as you get out 
of the gate, you find yourself among beautiful 
green walks, for no houses are allowed to be 
built close to the walls. Here the children come 
and play, and the old men sit on benches, and 
rest their weary limbs. Beyond these pleasant 
walks there are a great many houses, and broad 
streets, and large gardens. Would you not 
rather live in those airy places, than in the 
midst of the town ? yet most people like best to 
live in the crowded city. I believe the reason 
is, that they like having a great deal of company. 
There are no people so fond of parties as the 
people of Vienna. Morning, noon, and evening, 
they are thinking of treats and holidays, of 
music and dancing. They are fond also of 
eating nice things. They have very fine dinners, 
with plenty of game from the forests, and fish 
from the river. 

The streets are full of carriages driving along 
very fast, and it is very hard to get out of their 
way, because there is no pavement to walk on. 
When the carriages are driving round a naiTow 
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corner, tlie frightened people sometimes jump 
upon tlie carriage, rather than he run over hy 
it, so til at you may often see carriages with 
people clinging to them before and behind. 

Where arc the carriages going 1 Many are 
going to the Prater, the most beautiful park in 
the world. It l)elongs to the Kniperor, but he 
allows anybody to go there, and he goes tliere 
himself. It is full, not only of trees, but of 
liouscs, where people sell things to eat and 
drink. The Germans would not like it much 
if they could not get some refreshment. 

Crowds of people go out on Sundays by the 
railways, to spend the day in visiting the beau¬ 
tiful hills and woods in the country. But we 
cannot wonder at this, as the Austrians are 
Itomaii Catholics. 

No city has such large houses as Vienna. 
They look like palaces ; one of them holds two 
thousand persons, and another has twenty stair¬ 
cases. A great many families live in them. It 
you were to go and see a friend, you would be 
puzzled how to find him, unless you knew which 
room he lived in. 

The streets are kept very clean, yet there is 
a black stream in the middle of the city which 
is very unpleasant, and makes the place un¬ 
wholesome. A great many people liave coughs 
in Vienna, because the east wdnd blows veiy 
cold. 
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Among the shops is one where monkeys and 
parrots are sold. The monkeys are iipt to die 
of coughs after they come to Vienna. The par¬ 
rots are kept in dark cages, that they may learn 
to talk before they are sold. 


THE DANUBE. 

This is a ver}^ beautiful river, and the largest 
in Europe. It runs outside the walls of Vienna, 
but a small stream runs through the town, 
called tlie Weiii; and this is why the city is 
called Vienna. 

There are some curious animals to be seen on 
the banks of the Danube. There are beavers. 
These little creatures cut down young trees with 
their teeth to build their houses. Tliey have 
two rooms; one is close to the water, the other 
room is on the dry land, and there they live and 
sleep. It is very hard to catch them, for if they 
hear the least noise they plunge into the water. 
One gentleman laid a great many traps, and he 
caught two; but the rest of the beavers must 
have heard of it, for he never could catch but 
one more, and then the beavers went away, and 
nobody could find out where they went. They 
are harmless little creatures, and eat nothing 
but the bark of trees. 
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Cliamois Huiiiitiij. 


The ]\lorxTAiNS of Styeia. —In one part of 
Austria, called Styria, there are very fine moun¬ 
tains, and wild creatures like deer, called cha¬ 
mois, leaphig among the rocks. There are 
hunters who spend their time in trying to catch 
the pretty chamois. Once upon a time a hunter 
ibund a chamois with two very little ones in 
a hole on the top of a high rock. The little 
chamois were sporting by their mother, and she 
was watching to see that nobody came near to 
hurt them. Tlie hunter, holding by both hands 
to a rock, peeped at the happy family. The old 
chamois caught sight of him, and ran at him in 
a fury, and with her horjis tried to push him 
down into the deep place below. The hunter 
pushed her away with his feet, and still went on 
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coming nearer to the little ones. The poor 
chamois rushed back to them and showed them 
how to leap from their hole unto another rock; 
but the little creatures were too young to jump 
so far. What would become of them ? The 
hunter with his gun was creeping very close. 
At last the mother thought of a plan. She 
made her body into a bridge. She stretched 
her fore-feet as far as the rock bevond, and 
looked back at her little ones, hoping they 
would know what to do. And they did. Tliey 
sprang upon her as lightly as cats, and readied 
the other side; and then all three were off like 
the wind, and were soon out of reach of the 
hunter’s gun. 

What a clever chamois that was, and what a 
tender mother ! Oh I what will not a mother do 
to save her little ones from perishing ? 


BOHEMIA. 

This is a pretty little country in Austria. 
Once it had a king of its own, but now it be¬ 
longs to the Emperor of Austria. You might 
have thought it never could have been con- 


♦ Taken chiefly from Kohl’s “Austria.” 
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({uereclj for all round it there is a wall of 
inountains. It is like a saucer in shape; for 
the inside is flat and the edges are high. It 
is a very healthy country, because it is high 
and dry; for it is not deep like a cup. There 
are no marshes in it, or great forests, to make 
it damp; and it is not cold, because the hills 
Jceep off the wind. Many people live to a 
liundred, and some to one hundred and fifteen 
vears. 

In the woods a kind of people dwell whom 
you have often seen in England, in little tents 
l>y the roadside—I mean “ Gipsies/’ 

Perhaps as you passed along the road in 
liohemia, some little gipsies might come out of 
the woods with very dark skins, and dressed 
ill shirts almost as dark as themselves, and 
play tricks and antics in hope of getting some 
money. 

Animals. —There is only one wood in Bo- 
lieniia in which any bears are to be found. A 
poor man walking along saw a little bear play¬ 
ing on the grass. He took it up, intending to 
carry it home, when suddenly he observed the 
old bear ImiTying after him. Quickly he threw 
down the young animal, and set ofT running as 
fast as he could. The old bear was so angry 
that she pursued him still, and would soon have 
overtaken him, had not the poor man seen the 
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gate of a farmyard open and got into the house. 
The fright, it is said, turned his hair quite 
white. 

Dress and Appearance. —The women of 
Eohemia are tall and stout, witli round and 
rosy faces; and they wear gay bodices and 
gowns of some other gay colour, with a briglit 
handkerchief on their heads of red, yellow, or 
blue. 

Character. —The Bohemians are a merry 
people. They are very fond of music, and they 
often carry little harps in their hands. They 
sing together as they return from their labour 
in the fields. They are very curious, and ask 
a great many questions. When they meet a 
stranger they say Where do you come from 
Where are you going ? What are the names 
of your friends ? and sometimes they get no 
answer. 

Their religion is the Eoinan Catholic. Often 
as you pass along the road you may see a man 
walking with a hymn-book in his hand, singing; 
and two boys dressed in white behind; and then 
a train of people, so gaily decked that they seem 
like a bed of tulips. Where are they going ? 
To a village church to worship an image there ! 
They do not know that God abhors idols, and 
that He loves those who worship Him in spirit 
and in truth. 
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A river runs tlirougli it as broad as the 
Thames, but not so smooth, for in one place it 
runs very fast. It is said there once was a 
waterfoll, which the Bohemians called Brags, and 
so the city is called Prague. Over the river 
Moldau there is a bridge, and on the bridge a' 
number of idols. One of these has two lamps, 
and another has five burning before it. It is 
the image of Christ that has two. And which 
has five? The image of John of Nepomuck. 
This man is more thought of in Prague than 
the Lord himself. He ivas a bishop who lived 
a long while ago, and was cruelly thrown into 
the river from the bridge. And why ? Because 
he w'ould not tell a secret to the king. 

In the cathedral of Prague there is an image 
of him on his knees, all of silver, wdtli silver 
angels round him. There are no such images 
to be seen any where else. A number of people 
who have travelled far are always bowing to 
the great idol, kissing it with much respect. 
Yet thieves have sometimes been so bold as to 
get in at night; and three times they have stolen 
the splendid golden lamp which hangs over the 
silver saint. Now a great fierce dog is shut 
up in the church every night, to frighten away 
the thieves. If that silver image cannot take 
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care of the lamp as well as the dog can, how 
can he help those foolish people who kiss his 
feet ? 


HUXGARY. 



HungaHans. 


llUisGAiiY is a nmch warmer country than 
Geiinany, because there are high mountains 
^vhich serve as a screen against the north 
and east winds. Look at them. They are 
called the Carpathian Mountains. They are 
of the same kind of use that a high folding- 

O O 

screen is when spread round the chair of an 
old lady. 

In Hungary a great number of beasts are to 
be seen feeding everywhere. In Germany it is 
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quite different—there the beasts are in their 
stables. The Hungarians are a much wilder 
people than the Germans; they are not in¬ 
dustrious; they do not know how to make 
thincTS: most of them cannot read or write. 

There are so many wolves in Hungary that 
the people often make a strong hedge of prick¬ 
ing thorns all round the village to keep them 
out. It is dangerous to walk about at night in 
lonely places. 

A soldier one night was going on a message, 
and the snow was falling fast, wlien he heard 
the howling of wolves at a distance. At first 
he paid no attention to it, but soon, hearing the 
wolves coming nearer, he climbed into a tree. 
The hungry animals crowded round the tree, 
looking at him, and trying to spring at him. 
He fired his gun, but he did not kill any of 
them. He was afraid lest they should climb up 
into the tree; so, to frighten them, he managed 
to light a small fire in the branches. The fire 
soon went out, and the soldier grew so cold that 
he was afraid he should drop off the tree into 
the wolves’ mouths. What could he do ? Try 
and think. He tied himself to one of the 
branches. He grew colder and colder—so 
cold that he lost his senses. Next morning 
soldiers found him in the tree—the wolves 
were gone away—but the poor man’s legs 
were frozen. He was carried home; he grew 

s 
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better, but he would have died after all, if his 
legs had not been cut off. 

The Forest and the Marsh.— If you were 
to travel in the forest of Bakony, you would 
see a great number of pigs feeding on the acorns 
under the trees. The name Bakony suits the 
forest well, as pigs’ flesh can be made into 
bacon. The men who take care of these pigs 
are called swineherds. They have not such 
a pleasant employment as shepherds liave. 
Who could like so weU to take care of dirty, 
greedy, grunting pigs, as of clean, soft, bleating 
sheep ? 

These poor swineherds know nothing, and 
many of them are robbers. They do not rob 
the poor* but sometimes they join together to 
rob rich lords in their castles. Very often 
they are caught and killed; but they are not 
ashamed of stealing; they think it a line 
thing to be a brave robber. You may guess 
what meat they eat,—^it is pork—nothing but 
pork. They have plenty of fruit to eat with 
it, especially chestnuts, which they roast; and 
as for drink, they have the beautiful wines of 
Hungary—as much as ever they like. They 
dress in large woollen cloaks, with flowers 
worked on them in red thread, and in their 
hands they carry a small hatchet to cut wood. 
But I advise you, if you go to Bakony forest, 
not to go too near the pigs, for they are very 
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fierce. The swineherds say they wish them to 
be fierce, that they may fight the wolves and 
the shepherds’ dogs : so these swineherds teach 
them to kill young dogs and to eat them, and 
then to eat older dogs, till the pigs are afraid of 
neither dogs nor wolves ; but the wolves are 
afraid of the pigs, and very seldom dare to 
touch them. The swineherds, when they 
please, can make their pigs attack men and 
tear them to pieces. 

I have told you of a forest in Hungary. I 
will now speak of a marsh, called Hansag; for 
there are marshes in Hungary. Bohemia is in 
shape like a saucer; there are high places 
around, but no deep place in the middle; all 
is high and dry y but Hungary is like a cup 
and has a low part in the middle. The water 
from the mountains makes this part wet. It 
is unwholesome to live in such a place, but 
plenty of grass grows there. There are great 
numbers of oxen fattened in the marshes of 
Hungary. The ground is so wet, that when 
the men want to drink they put a reed in 
the ground and suck up the water. They 
feed on beef, as you may suppose, and they 
cover it with pepper. They live in huts 
made of reeds, built in the shape of an ex¬ 
tinguisher. These huts are very uncomfort¬ 
able. The fire is made in the middle, and the 
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Smoke goes out of a smaU hole at the top; the 
beds are of straw, and the pillows are blocks of 
wood covered with sheepskins; the wet earth 
is the floor, and as the poor creatures turn 
in bed they feel the soft ground shake under 
them. Would you rather live with the pigs 
in the forest, or with the oxen in the marshes ? 

It was in Hansag that a wild boy was once 
found. It is said he was caught in a net b}" 
some men who were fishing in one of the lakes. 
He was a strange-looking creature, and wore no 
clothes; but his whole body was covered with 
a hard skin like the scales of a fish. He would 
eat nothing but grass, hay, straw, frogs, or fish. 
He was taken to the castle of a great lord, and 
there pains were taken to teach him to speak, 
but he would never learn. At first he would 
tear off his clothes, but he was made to keep 
them on, and he learned to turn the spit in the 
kitchen. The name of Han Istok was given 
to him, which is in English Marsh Stephen. 
Han did not like the kitchen as well as he did 
the bogs ; and one day he ran away. iTo one 
could find him again., Once or twice afterwards 
he was seen by the fishermen amongst the lakes, 
but not near enough to catch him. 

Food. —In Hungary there is plenty of meat, 
because there are so many animals. There is 
abundance of the finest fruit. Melons are so 
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common that two may be bought for a penny. 
Gourds also are eaten by the poor. One of 
them is sometimes as heavy as a big boy of 
twelve years old. The people cut them in 
slices and roast them. The poor are ver}^ fond 
of cabbage, and often boil enough at once to 
last a week, and then eat some eyery day. 
There are fields of cabbages to be seen. There 
is one dish which appears at every table, 
whether of the poor or rich. It is dumplings 
in curdled milk. 

The People. —The poor men wear broad- 
brimmed hats, with blue jackets, and wide 
trowsers, and sheepskin cloaks ; and their long 
black hair is plaited, and hangs down their 
backs. 

The Hungarians love fine dress. In some 
parts of Hungary the poor men wear in their 
hats large bunches of flowers, wdiich are ga¬ 
thered out of the fields and gardens; and some¬ 
times they wear artificial flowers : but, as if 
flowers were not fine enough, they stick among 
them the feathers of peacocks, and even of 
ostriches. The women, of course, wear fine 
head-dresses too: they adorn their hair with 
quantities of lace and ribbons. The Hungarians 
are thoughtless and merry, and delight in 
dancing to the sound of music. When they 
dance the men wear silver spurs, and are co¬ 
vered with silver buttons and silver chains, 
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while their hair hangs in small curls over their 
cheeks. 



Castle of Arm and Huts of Hungarian Peasantry, 


Almost every one in Hungary is either very 
rich or very poor. The rich people have such 
magnificent castles that there are none like 
them to be seen in England, There is a prince 
who has thirty-four castles, and one of these 
castles has three hundred and sixty rooixis for 
'vrisitors. But the poor live in huts madej^of 
sticks, without even mud to keep out the cold 
air and the rain ; and some live like wild beasts 
in dens under ground, while their little children* 
neither washed, nor combed, nor clothed, play 
all day at the door in the midst of pigs, goats 
dogs, hens, and ducks. The poor people have 
fields of their own; but their lords oblige them 
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to work for them without wages two days in 
every week—and besides this, they take away 
part of their corn and wine. To show you 
how cruelly the lords treat their labourers, I 
shall tell one anecdote. An Englishman was 
once riding with a lord of Hungary. They 
passed through a group of labourers, who were 
amusing themselves with country sports. The 
lord fancied that one of these men did not bow 
to him respectfully. He ordered a servant to 
seize him, bind him, and beat him. The shrieks 
of the poor sufferer fdled the air. The English¬ 
man, struck with horror, entreated the lord to 
release the innocent man. The lord, offended, 
replied,—“ What! do you care for that brute ? 
Here, my lads, give him twenty lashes more in 
honour of the stranger.” God will not always 
suffer such wickedness to go unpunished, for he 
hears the cry of the poor, and he abhors the 
cruelty of the oppressor. 

Eeligion. —It is the Koman Catholic. The 
people’s heads are filled with foolish stories 
about saints, and ghosts, and all kinds of won¬ 
ders, which are not true. But there are a great 
many Protestants; their chapels are very small 
and low, but in them the Bible is read, and the 
way to the heavenly mansions by Jesus Christ 
is shown. 

Productions. —^There are few' countries in 
which so many things are to be found as iii 
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Hungary. The best wine in Europe, called 
Tokay, is made from Hungarian grapes. The 
fruits are delicious. The geese supply a quan¬ 
tity of bed-feathers ; the skins of beasts are 
sold to be made into leather; even gold, and 
copper, and iron, are found in Hungary, The 
sands of the river Danube are often mixed with 
gold, and the gipsies sift the,sand, and sell the 
gold to the king. But very few things are 
mado in Hungaiy, except wine, and soap, and 
tobacco-pipes. 


BUDA AND PESTH. 

Hungary has two capitals, and they are near 
each other. The broad river Danube rolls be¬ 
tween them. But these cities are very unlike 
each other. Buda is built among hills covered 
with vines. Pesth is on flat ground, and has a 
great deal of trade with the ships up the river. 

Buda is poor; Pesth is rich. Buda is old; 
Pesth is new (at least the greater part). Buda 
is full of gardens; Pesth of handsome buildings- 
Which would you like best? The people at 
Buda and Pesth do not like each other; they 
are envious of one another. Yet what would 
the people of Pesth do without Buda ? From 
it they fetch their excellent wines and delicious 
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fruit. What would the people of Buda do 
without Pesth ? From it they fetch all the 
things that come from foreign countries. I 
cannot tell you how much they value a piece 
of English cloth, or even a paper of English 
needles! 

At Buda there is a grand castle. Once the 
Kings of Hungary lived on that spot, but now 
there is no other King of Hungary but the 
Emperor of Austria, and he lives at Vienna. 

Ill the castle at Buda the Archduke lives, 
who governs for the Emperor. If you were to 
visit Buda, you might get leave to see the 
castle. A traveller, who went there, saw a 
spinning-wheel in the room of the Archduchess, 
and, what is much better, he saw a Bible 
there. 

But though the Hungarians cannot have a 
king of their own, they have a CROWN, and they 
think as much of this crown as if it were a 
living creature. It is kept in the castle, in an 
iron chest with five seals ; the iron door of the 
room is fastened with three locks, and there are 
no windows, but only little holes to let in the 
air. Two soldiers sit constantly in the next 
room ; not the same two, for there are sixty-four 
soldiers who take turns to watch. This golden 
crown is veiy old, and many who have worn it 
have been very unhappy: but no one wears it 
now ; and perhaps no one ever will. 
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If you were travelling along the liigli road, 
you would know immediately when you came 
into Prussia, for you would see a very high 
pillar, with a black eagle carved upon it. The 
bird has yellow legs, a crown on its head, a 
sceptre and a sword in its claws. That great 
eagle is the sign of the King of Prussia. If you 
were to go another mile, you would see another 
pillar with a black eagle. The milestones are 
all of this kind. 

The King of Prussia keeps a great number of 
soldiers to guard his kingdom, and he thinks 
he needs them, because the sea does not sur¬ 
round his country, as it does our happy island; 
neither do mountains surround it, as they do 
Bohemia. The country lies oi)en almost on 
every side; besides this, it is mixed up with 
Germany. Part of Prussia is on the bank of 
the river Ehine. I think no king in Europe 
would like to change his kingdom with the 
King of Prussia. 

Prussia is not a pretty country. It is full of 
sandy plains, and ugly bogs, and low fir-trees. 
Neither is it a healthy country. The east wind 
blows very sharp, and the ground is very damp. 
Yet in one respect it is a gocjd country, for the 
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religion is Protestant. There are also many 
good laws, and the poor people are taught to 
read. It is a pity there are so many soldiers- 
Many of the poor labourers are obliged to go 
to be soldiers for a few years, and they return 
home to their villages worse than they went, 
for they have learned to be idle, and to drink 
brandy, and to do many wicked things. As so 
many men are soldiers, the women do a great 
deal of the hard work in the fields, and they 
soon grow old, and look very ill, with their red 
.shawls twisted round their heads. All the gen¬ 
tlemen are soldiers. 

Pood. —The Prussians are not fond of eating, 
like the Austrians. They are content with bread 
and butter. If they stop at an inn, they order 
bread and butter. 

Tliey are fond of potatoes, and have a way of 
making potato-cheese, by mixing it with the 
curds of milk. They also like beer-soup. It is 
made of boiling beer, mixed with e^, cream, 
spice and sugar; but I think this must be very 
unwholesome. 

Though the Prussians are not fond of eating, 
they are too fond of drinking drams. They say 
they have no good beer or wine. That is true; 
but could they not find something better to 
drink than brandy, which makes their faces 
pale, hurts their health, and causes many 
quarrels ? 
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They like coffee very much; but the poor 
people cannot well afford it, and they have 
found out how to make a drink from acorns, 
that is very much like coffee, and very whole¬ 
some. They keep the acorns a little while, cut 
them up small, and roast, and grind them. 


BERLIN. 



Brandenburg Gatey BerUn. 

The chief city of Prussia is Berlin. It is 
built on a sandy plain. All at once you see a 
very handsome gate just before you; there is 
hardly one like it in all Europe. There are 
five door-ways. The middle one is the widest. 
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It is for the king and royal family. There are 
two for people walking, and two for carriages. 
Why two? One for those going out of the 
city, and one for those coming in. Therefore, 
people can never run against each other by 
accident. 

When you have passed through the gate, you 
enter a very fine street. It is the finest in 
Europe. There is an avenue down the middle, 
of lime-trees and chestnut-trees. Here people 
walk wliile the carriages pass on each side. 
The houses in this street belong to great lords. 
At the end of the street, which is nearly a 
mile long, there is a great square all of sand, 
without any grass. On one side is the king's 
palace. 

Do you think you should like Berlin? I 
liave not told yon yet of the kennels, or ditches, 
which are found in every part, even near the 
king’s palace, and which are so black and 
dirty that the whole city is quite unpleasant 
in summer-time. The Prussians think nothing 
of it, and say, ‘^Are not all cities like this?" 
The river itself is not much better than a large 
kennel. The river Spree is a lazy river. The 
water hardly flows at all. It is not deep, and 
the boats can only just float in it; yet still it 
is useful, for a great many boats come up from 
other countries laden with goods. I need not 
say that the black river dnd the black kennels 
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are very bad for tlie health, and many more 
people die in Berlin than in London. 

You will see soldiers at every step you take. 
They crowd the gin-shops. These are very 
handsome buildings, with looking-glasses on the 
walls, and beautiful lights hanging from the 
ceiling, and rows of bottles of all colours to 

O’ 

tempt the foolish to buy. Here the poor soldiers 
waste their little money, for they have only 
threepence a day. 

I am sorry to say that, though Prussia is a 
Protestant country, the people do not keep the 
Sunday holy, but even go to tlie play in the 
evening. 


POTSDAM. 

Though Berlin is so flat, there is a place, 
twenty miles off', that is very beautiful. People 
now g<5 there by the railway. They find them¬ 
selves in a moment among green hills * and 
woods, and by the banks of a sweet river. 
Upon the hills are built many beautiful pa¬ 
laces, which everybody may see. In one of the 
palaces there is a room where a very wicked 
Frenchman once lived. His name was Vol¬ 
taire. The walls of this room are covered 
with pictures of monkeys and parrots. It was 
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done by the order of a king, who said Voltaire 
was like a monkey and a parrot. Voltaire 
has written a great many books, which have 
taught people to despise God and to serve 
Satan. 

In one of the palaces there are many gar¬ 
lands of leaves hanging on the walls. They 
were given to the king and queen on their 
birthdays, as signs of the affection of their 
people. Do the Prussians still love their king ? 

Character. —The Prussians are like the 
Germans, and, indeed, they are Germans, for 
most of Prussia is called Germany. But they 
are more lively, and not so slow, nor so steady. 
They are not so fond of company, or of feasting, 
as the Austrians. They like music, but they 
like reading also. Everyone smokes, both rich 
and poor, and even boys begin very early to 
imitate their fathers in this idle, disagreeable 
habit. The gentlemen and ladies are v ery polite 
and fond of paying compliments; but the shop¬ 
keepers are uncivil, and do not seem to like to 
take-the trouble of showing their goods. The 
Prussians are very careful of their money, 
and that is one reason they so often eat bread 
and butter, instead of finer dishes. They are 
obliged to pay so much money to the king for 
the soldiers, that they have very little left for 
themselves. 
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Productions. —The Prussians make beautiful 
china, which is much admired in other countries. 
They also make necklaces and bracelets, for 
ladies, of iron. Perhaps you think such neck¬ 
laces cannot be pretty, but they are; and you 
may be sure they are very strong, for this iron 
is also used for bridges. 

There is one part of Prussia where flax grows, 
and where the women spin as they walk along, 
not with a spinning wheel, but a distaff, that 
they hold in their hands; and the linen they 
make is very beautiful. 

The vine grows in Prussia, but the grapes are 
not fine, and do not make good wine. 


THE CHRISTIAN VILLAGE. 

There is a village in Prussia which is spoken 
of all over the world. It is called Hern-butt, or 
the watch of the Lord. 

If you were to see it you would say, “ This is 
a very quiet village, but it is very much like 
other villages. Why do people talk so much 
about it ? ** The reason is, because so many good 
people live there. A hundred years ago a veiy 
good lord, named Count Zinzendorf; allowed 
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these poor people to settle on his estate. They 
came from a part of Germany where the Boman 
Catholics treated them ill. They built a neat 
village near a great wood. The wood is very 
pleasant and is fuU of walks. In the village the 
women who are unmarried live in a house to¬ 
gether, and so do the unmarried men, but th(i 
families live in their own houses. Every day 
the people meet together to sing hymns, and all 
day long they are very busy—the men in the 
fields and the women working at home. They 
dress very plainly. The women all wear neat 
muslin caps; but they do not all wear the same 
coloured ribbons. The young girls wear deep 
red; the young women wear pink; when they 
are married, blue ; and the widows wear grey. 

There is a picture in this village that you 
would like to see. It is in the hall where the 
men meet to pray. In the midst of this picture 
is seen the Lord Jesus Christ, and all around him 
people of different countries worshipping him. 
There is the poor Negro slave, and there is the 
little Greenlander in his sealskin dress, and there 
is the wild Indian,and there is the stupid Hottentot 
What does the picture mean ? It was painted to 
keep in memory how people of all countries have 
turned to the Lord and Saviour. The people of 
Hern-hutt go out to preach to the heathen, and 
they have converted a great many. Does not 
this picture put you in mind of the place in the 

T 
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Revelation, where it is said—“ I beheld, and lo, 
a great multitude, wdiich no man could number, 
of all nations, and kindreds, and tongues, and 
people, stood before the throne, and before the 
Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in 
their hands ’’ ? Rev. vii. 9. 

There is a beautiful burying-ground at Hern- 
hutt. It is on the side of a hilL You might 
take it for a garden. There is a green hedge on 
every side, and broad straight walks with horn¬ 
beam-trees in rows, and green arbours at the 
end of the walks. In the midst of this burying- 
ground is the tomb of the good Count Zin- 
zeridorf.* 

Hie people in this village are called “The 
United Brethren.*’ “f- 

* See the history of Count Zinzendorf, in a little book for 
'children, called The Banished Count .— Snow. 
t Taken chiefly from Howitt’s Germany. 
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WiiAT a change it is to go from Prussia into 
a country that joins it! It is the people that are 
so different. In Prussia the poor men give a 
kind npd as they pass, and say, “Peace be to 
you ; but in Poland a poor man, when he meets 
a rich man, bows to the ground, and says, “ I 
tlirow myself at your feet.” Then, in Prussia 
the children are neatly dressed, and go to school 
but in Poland they are ragged and dirty, and 
little beggars run after the carriages calling 
out, “ Kleba, kleba! ” which means, “ Bread, 
bread! ” 

T 2 
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To WHOM Poland belongs. —Poor Poland has 
no king of her own. She has been torn to pieces 
by three great countries—Austria, Pussia, and 
Prussia. They have divided Poland between 
them. This was very wrong, 

Poland has a great white eagle as her sign. 
There is no country in Europe which has so 
many lords in it as Poland once had ; but now 
most of the lords have been sent out of their fine 
castles, to go where they can. » 

Cottages. —These are miserable places, made 
only of trunks of trees piled one upon another, 
with a little hole cut out in the side to let in light 
and to let out smoke. There is no bed but 
straw laid upon some boards. Near the cottages 
are no trees; before them, no gardens; but 
only an ugly pond of mud, in which children 
dabble with the ducks and p igs. 

Country. —You may go a great way without 
seeing anything pretty. Poland is a plain of sand. 
When the wind blows hard, the sand gets into 
your eyes and mouth. Sometimes the ground is 
soft, and the carriage can hardly get along—it is 
passing over a marsh. Sometimes you will see 
large forests of tall, thin fir-trees, and sometimes 
fields of corn, but without hedges. There are 
bells tied to the horses’ necks, as in Pussia. 

Animals. —^There are wolves in the forests, 
and even bears, with plenty of poor frightened 
deer. It is the custom in some places, when a 
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poor mail has killed a wolf, for him to take round 
the dead body to every house in the village to ask 
for a reward At one house he gets a handful of 
flour, and at another a piece of bacon. After¬ 
wards he sends the head to those who rule for 
the king, and he gets a piece of money. 

The Poles are very fond of horses, and they 
liave a great many. A poor man lets his horse 
live with him in his hut. Wheelbarrows are not 
much used, because they must be drawn along 
by men, and the Poles are too lazy to take the 
trouble. They prefer carrying their goods in 
carts. Very poor carts they are, with wheels 
made of one piece of wood, (like those in the 
carts in the toy-shops,) and like the wheels in 
Portugal. 

The poor people keep cows. Very often in 
the middle of a town you will see a square. In 
the evening a whole herd of cows comes home 
from feeding on the plains. The women and 
children drive them home—and now a cow is 
standing before each door, and a woman or a 
child is milking her. At night the cows sleep in 
the middle of the square. 

Food. —^You see that the poor can get milk 
because they have cows. But their food is not 
very good. Potatoes and cabbages and barley- 
gruel—they are the chief food. The drink is 
beer and spirits. The Poles are a great deal too 
fond of spirits. 
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One niglit a traveller, as he lay on his straw 
bed at an inn, saw the men packing up cabbages 
for tlie winter. How they cut and chopped the 
cabbages at the table, and then thrust them into 
great jars ! They pressed them down by stamping 
and jumping on them; one of the men smoked 
his pipe all the time, and the other played some¬ 
times on his fiddle. The traveller did not like 
their way of pressing down cabbages. Do you ? 

Dress. —The poor men wear loose white wool¬ 
len shirts reaching down to their feet, with wdde 
leather girdles round their waists. Their shoes 
are made, not of leather, but of the bark of trees, 
and their hair hangs down over their shoulders. 

The women often wear short pelisses trimmed 
with fur, over a petticoat much longer than the 
])elisse. In some places they wear caps with 
long lappets hanging down behind; in other 
places they wear their own long hair in plaits 
and white handkerchiefs on their heads; but in 
cveiy place they are very unneat and untidy. 
Yet the Poles are pleasing in their looks. 
Generally their eyes are dark, and their figures 
are tall. 

Climate. —It is very cold in Poland. Why ? 
Look where the mountains are. Those mountains, 
which make Hungary so warm by keeping off 
the north wind, are of no good to Poland. There 
are no mountains there to keep off cold winds. 
These winds come rushing down from the north 
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till the poor people are glad to wrap their sheep¬ 
skin cloaks tight round them. Tlie sea and the 
rivers often overflow and make Poland very 
damp. Can it he a healthy country ? No. 
There is a dreadful disease which is not known 
ill England. It is called the Plica. A person feels 
a headache and pains in his limbs; after a few 
(lays the hair becomes sticky, and twists together, 
and feels quite tender and sore. Would it not 
be best to cut it off ? No; this might kill the 
poor creature ; you must wait till the new hair 
grows ; then you may cut off the old hair. Some¬ 
times people have this sad disease all their lives. 
Very few clean people have it; yet sometimes 
they catch it. If is said that no one with light 
hair ever has it. As most little English boys and 
girls have light hair, they wdll be glad to hear 
this. 

The Jews. —All children who have read the 
Bible know that the Jews were once called 
Israelites, and that they once lived in the land of 
CanapLn. Where do they live now ? In all lands; 
but more Jews live in Poland than in any other 
country. You might know them in a moment 
by their long black muslin gowns and their long 
black shilling beards."*^ They have eyes like the 
hawk, and noses like its beak. They are fine- 

* In 1847 the Emperor of Bassia forbade the Jews to wear 
their own dress any more, and this cruel law cost the Jews 
many^ears. 
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looking men—such as you might imagine David 
and Solomon were. 

The rich Jewesses wear bright turbans adorned 
with diamonds and rubies. But all the Jews are 
not rich. Some are miserably poor. If you were 
to see the cellars in which they live 1 Why do 
not the rich Jews help their poor brethren ? 

The Jews are not idle like the Poles, but try 
in every way to get money. It is they who keep 
all the inns—and wretched inns they are, because 
the Jews are very dirty. See that large shed 
under which horses and carts are kept. At one 
end there is a sort of house. It is the inn. Go 
in at that low-covered doorway, taking care not 
to hit your head (unless you ar^ only a little boy 
or girl). The floor has no carpet, not even 
boards—^no, nor bricks—it is the bare earth. 
There are boards in one corner with some straw 
on them. Would you rather sleep there or in 
that little dark room behind? Look in; it is full 
of dirty beds, and children of all sizes. In that 
dark room the old Jew, who has been selling beer 
all day, often sits up at night and lights his lamp, 
te read his old books. 

The Jews are very troublesome in Poland. 
They follow travellers about, ofiering to help 
them, and will not go away when they are told. 
Even the little children carry baskets about full 
of pretty things, and entreat people to buy. The 
Poles speak very rudely to the Jews, and think 
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themselves much better than they; but the Jews 
bear rudeness with great patience, because they 
are accustomed to be ill-treated. 

When will the Jews believe in Him who came 
into their land eighteen hundred years ago ? It 
is because they do not believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that God allows them to be so unhappy. 
But we cannot forget that the Lord Jesus him¬ 
self, when he lived down here, was a Jew. 

• 

‘‘ It was a Jew who slied His blood 
Our pardon to procure; 

It is a Jew who sits above 
That pardon to ensure.’* 

Chakacter.— The Poles used to be called the 
“ Proud Poles.” It is written in the Bible, 
“ Pride comes before a fall,” and the proud Poles 
have fallen veiy.low, for they have lost their 
king, and many have lost their fine houses and 
jiarks. 

The nobles treated the poor very cruelly A 
lord often took away a poor man's cow, and the 
poof man in return cut down the lord's tree. All 
the Poles are either great lords or poor people. 
It is the Jews or the Germans who buy and sell* 
The gentlemen in Poland are too proud to work. 
How foolish that is, when Adam worked in the 
garden of Eden! Surely none of us are as great 
as Adam was before he sinned! Some of the 
lords are so poor that they are glad to get into 
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the houses of other lords and be fed there; but 
they will not work for their bread. 

The l*oles are fond of fine dress. They used 
to wear the most beautiful dress in Europe, but 
they are not allowed to wear it now. Still you 
may see they love finery, by the gold brooches 
and chains on the necks of the gentlemen. The 
Poles love talking, and they speak so loud they 
almost scream; and they are proud of this, and 
say that the Germans are dumb. 

The Salt Mines. —The most beautiful siglit 
in Poland is the great salt mine. There is no 
such mine in all Europe. There are stairs cut 
in the salt; but a child, I think, must be let 
down by a rope, tied to a canvas seat. When 
you get down you go from room to room—each 
room is as large as a church. The salt is not 
white, but dark grey with streaks of white. But 
this dark salt shines when the candles are lighted. 
Men hold candles in tlieir hands and show you 
the way. There are five stories or sets of rooms, 
one under the other, with stairs between. It is 
said there are more than a thousand rooms ; no 
one knows the way over them all. There are 
men below breaking the salt with their pickaxes, 
and filling barrels with the large blocks of salt. 
There are horses below to draw these barrels 
along, and there are stables and mangers made of 
salt; for when once the horses come down they 
never go up again. How do they get down ? 
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Xot the stairs; they are let down in a basket. 
At first they struggle, but when they are in the 
<lark they get quiet. Tlie men do not sleep in 
the mines, except the stable-men—the rest go 
up every night to breathe the fresh air. 

IIELIGION. —The Eoman Catholic is the re¬ 
ligion, except in that part which belongs to 
Itussia, and there some of the Poles are of the 
Iwussian religion, which is called the Greek 
Church. It is easy to find out whether a town 
is Pwomaii Catholic or of the Greek Church. If 
there are images set up to worship, then you 
may know it is Eoman Catholic; but if there 
are only pictures or crosses, then it is of the 
Greek Church. 

Often jovi will see in Poland crosses as high 
as a small house, with figures of Christ upon 
them, sometimes covered with rags, and some¬ 
times decked with flowers. AVhata sight! How 
unlike are these images to that glorious Saviour 
who sits above at God’s right hand, pleading for 
His people 1 

Ill the Eoman Catholic churches there are 
several organs, sometimes two and sometimes 
five. In all countries but Poland, one organ is 
thought enough, but there the organs answer 
one anotlier, and then join in one chorus. 
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This is the capital of Poland. It is fuU of 
soldiers. They are Eussians, sent by the Em¬ 
peror to keep the poor Poles in order. There 
is no king living in the palace. Houses where 
lords once lived stand empty. 

There is a very curious way of numbering in 
Warsaw. In London and other cities each street 
has its own numbers; but in Warsaw all the 
houses are numbered one after another. The 
palace is number one, and the numbers run on 
to above five thousand. In London there would 
be hundreds of thousands, if the houses were 
numbered in that way. 

Is Warsaw a beautiful city ? It is a grand 
city built upon a hill, with a river at the foot. 
Yet it makes one sigh to look at it, because it 
has been conquered by the enemy. 


CKACOW. - 

This is the prettiest city in Poland, but it is 
a small city. Why is it so famous ? Because 
the kings of Poland used to be crowned there, 
and buried there. On a high rock stands a 
church. A steep road leads to it. How many 
longs have gone up that road—first—very 
much pleased^—to be crowned, afid then— 
silent and cold—to be buried! There are 
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statues of the kings in the church. What a 
day it will be when all those kings rise out 
of their tombs to be judged by the King of 
kings I 


THE VISTULA. 

On this river both Warsaw and Cracow are 
built. Its banks are low, and often the water 
overflows and covers the land.* 


HOLLAND. 



Dutch. 

There is no country in the world as damp as 
Holland. ^ There is so much water that every 

* Taken from Spencer, Stephens, and Kohl, 
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place is wet; indeed, people could not live there 
at all, if it were not for the pains they take to 
make it a little more dry. They dig ditches all 
over the country, and let the water run into 
them. Even the cows are often made sick by 
the damp. 

You would be surprised to see how many 
windmills there are in Holland. If you look 
round, you see windmills on every side; perhaps 
you can count sixty at once. What can they 
be for ? To grind corn ? No. The windmills 
are a kind of pumps, to pump water out of the 
wet ditches into broad streams of water called 
canals. These are much prettier than the wet 
ditches. Willow trees grow by the edge of the 
canals, and boats full of people float along. In 
winter they are covered with ice, and men and 
women, and children, may be seen skating to 
market with their baskets on their heads. 

You must never expect to climb a hill in 
Holland. I think a little Dutch boy would be 
frightened to see a Scotch boy run down one of 
his hills. Sometimes you will see fine trees, 
and parks, and corn-fields; but more often only 
canals and marshes with cows. 

Appearance. —The damp air makes the chil¬ 
dren's cheeks fresh and rosy. It is said there 
are many stout people in Holland, and very few 
thin and tall. Generally they have light eyes 
and hair, and round faces. 
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They dress very much like English and 
French people, except in some parts. In one 
part the women wear gold plates on their heads 
and long golden ear-rings—and even poor girls 
will sometimes wear as much gold as would buy 
two cows in England. 

Character. —There is no people in Europe 
as clean as the Dutch. If they did not rub and 
scrub a good deal, the damp would cover all 
their brass pans with rust 

It is pleasant to go into a Dutch kitchen. 
What a white marble floor! What bright cop¬ 
per kettles and saucepans! What a neat brick 
hearth ! What pretty shining tiles on the walls ! 

The poor children at school are much cleaner 
than English children. 

The Dutch are very industrious. The king 
will not allow big boys to stand idle in the 
streets. The policeman take up idle ragged 
boys, and send them into ths country to drain 
the marshy grounds; so there are very few 
thieves, and hardly any beggars. 

Though the Dutch are fond of getting and 
saving money, they are kind to the poor, and 
take care of orphans and old people. 

At church you will see a man with a long 
stick and a black velvet bag at the end of it, 
and a little bell instead of a tassel. What is it 
for? To collect money for the poor. With 
this stick the man fishes for money. 
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But no money is given to any poor people 
who do not send their children to school. Is 
not this a good plan ? 

The Dutch children do not make as much 
noise at school as English children do. You 
hear no noise outside the school-house^ and when 
playtime comes the scholars go out quietly- 
They cannot help making some noise with their 
feet, as they wear wooden shoes,—and wooden 
shoes, I think, they must need to keep them out 
of the wet. 

Would you like to peep at one of the schools ? 
What neat rows of hoys and girls sitting to¬ 
gether, while their teachers are drawing on the 
black hoard! There are no little monitors. 
Xone but grown-up people teach the children. 
In one school the scholars are allowed for one 
hour every day to draw pictures on their slates. 
This is a great treat. 

Perhaps you think that the Dutch do not 
like their w^et land. Ah ! they like it quite as 
well as you do England, and would not change 
it for any other. They call it their Eaderland ; 
and they love to sing about their Eaderland and 
their king; for they have a king of their own, 
whom they serve faithfully. 

Gakdens. —^The Dutch are very fond of their 
gardens. The trees are sometimes cut out into 
shapes, and one is like a fox, and another is like 
a cock. This is a pity, for nothing can be so 
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beautiful as the natural shape of a tree. The 
Dutch often place images of animals as orna¬ 
ments in their gardens, and paint them different 
strange colours. Blue dogs and red lions must 
look very curious. The walks are straight, and 
covered with sand, for there is no gravel to be 
had in Holland. There is not a leaf to be seen 
lying on the ground, nor a weed in the beds, 
and the flowers are very gay and beautiful, 
especially the tulips, crocuses, and hyacinths. 
Yet an English garden, though not so neat, is 
much prettier than a Dutch garden, for it has 
winding walks, and sloping lawns, and shady 
nooks, among the spreading trees. 

Food. —The Dutch are very fond of eating 
eggs boiled hard, and pickles. They eat them 
both together. They do not think six or eight 
eggs too many to eat at once. 

Their favourite drink is coffee, which is very 
cheap. Everybody drinks some about eleven 
o’clock in the morning. Yet there is a great 
deal of gin made in Holland; it is called Hol¬ 
lands. • 

Poor people cannot afford to buy meat, so 
they are satisfied with a mess of cabbages and 
apples stewed together, or a mess of potatoes 
mixed with lard and vinegar. 

There is also plenty of milk in Holland. 
There are little round cheeses, about the size 

u 
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of a baby’s head, which are sent to Eugland, and 
called Dutch cheeses. 

You may be sure there is fish in Holland. In 
no country are there such good herrings. The 
sliips go out on the 15th day of June to catch 
them in the sea near Scotland. As soon as they 
have caught some in their nets, they kill them, 
salt them very quickly, and pack them up in 
barrels—and the pirst barrel they send as a 
present to the king. The fishmongers' shops are 
decked with garlands of flowers when the new 
herrings are sold. But the Dutch do not boil 
their lierrings as we do,—they eat them raw. 

Animals. —The favourite bird in Holland is 
that bird with long legs, a long neck, and a long 
beak, called the stork. It is just fit for Holland, 
for it eats frogs, and it can wade along in the 
marshes with its long legs, and poke its long 
beak into the soft ground. The Dutch are so 
fond of it, that they forbid anybody to shoot it. 
What they like best is to get a stork to build its 
nest on the top of their houses, or on a tree 
closa by. 

A stork may often be seen walking in the 
street with its little ones. But before the winter 
comes, the storks set out in large flocks to fly 
to Africa, that they may be warm during the 
winter. But there are some tame storks that 
never go away. 
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Religion. —Are you not already sure that 
there is a good religion in this country ? The 
Protestant is the religion. In the church you 
■will often see a very handsome pulpit of black 
wood, and a fine organ. In the middle there 
are chairs with seats of rush, and there the 
women sit, and on the sides there are benches 
of wood for the men. As the churches are 
cold in winter, the ladies have found out a 
good plan for keeping their feet warm. They 
have fire-stools. These are little footstools 
which will open, and which hold burning peat. 
There is no smoke from peat, and the heat is 
kept in a long while. This peat is easily got 
in Holland. It is the soft earth on the top of 
the marshes. The Bible is read in church, and 
hymns are sung, and a sermon is preached, and 
the people behave in a proper manner, and 
look as if they were joining in the prayers, and 
attending to the reading; but God alone, who 
sees the heart, knows how many are really wor¬ 
shipping him. 

The Dutch do not take their pleasure on 
Sundays as the Germans do, though they do 
not rest as much as they ought. They keep 
the Sabbath in much the same manner as the 
English. 

Productions. —In damp countries rich grass 
grows for cattle, therefore the Dutch dairies are 
famous.’ Much flax grows in the fields. Flower- 

V 2 
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roots are wrapped in paper and stowed in boxes, 
and sent to all countries. 


AMSTERDAM. 

This is the capital of Holland. Tlierc is no 
city in which there is so much danger of being 
drowned, for it is full of canals. The houses 
are built in a row, and instead of there being a 
row of liouscs opposite, there is a row of trees, 
and a canal. There are nearly three hundred 
bridges. 

There arc a gi’eat many rich people in Amster¬ 
dam, and the way they get rich is by sending 
ships laden with goods to other countries, and 
bringing them back full of other things, and 
selling them to all who will buy. Amsterdam 
is full of merchants. It is a great pleasure to 
the merchants to see their ships returning from 
their long voyages, and stopping in that part of 
the canal which is just opposite to their own 
doors. As they look out of their drawing-room 
windows, they can see the men taking out the 
great bales, and packets, and chests, and carry¬ 
ing them into the warehouses. Where are the 
warehouses ? They are on the ground-floor, or 
in a court behind the houses. If you wish to 
pay a visit to the lady of the house, you must 
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mount up a long flight of stone steps to the 
door. 

But though there is so much water in Am¬ 
sterdam, there is very little water fit to drink; 
so that the people either buy water of men who 
bring water-carts, or they drink rain-water. 
Still tlie water is very useful for keeping the 
city clean. The servant-girls may be seen in 
the morning in their wooden shoes, pouring 
buckets in the street, and dashing water against 
the sides of the houses. But, notwithstanding 
all this washing, the city is considered the most 
unhealthy in Europe. 


ROTTERDAM. 

This city is built on a broad river, called the 
Maas, that joins the great river Ehine. You 
may sometimes see a cottage built upon a large 
raft, and floating on the river. In it there lives 
a man who buys all kinds of jugs and basins in 
Germany, and sells them in Holland. His goods 
are piled upon the deck of his great boat. How 
neat his cottage looks, if it can be called a cot¬ 
tage, when it contains a dining-room, and draw¬ 
ing-room, as well as bed-rooms, and a kitchen. 
There are clean white curtains to the windows, 
and balconies filled with the gayest flowers. 
Many little children are born in such a house 
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and live there all their days. Wliat a strange 
kind of life they must lead! If they could draw, 
what pretty pictures they might make of the 
castles and woods that they pass by in Ger¬ 
many ; but when they get to Holland, there 
are no high banks to the river, and no beau¬ 
tiful scenes. 


BROOK, OR BROCK. 

This is only a village, but it is reckoned the 
cleanest village in the world. It is built near a 
great pool of water. The cottages have gardens, 
full of fine, flowers; the gateway is green, tipped 
with gold; the narrow walk up to the house 
is neatly paved with small bricks ; the door is 
painted light green, and the shutters outside 
the same; the steps are yellow, and the walls 
are white. The people must be very often 
painting, to keep them as neat as they are. But 
you might walk through the village without 
seeing anybody. Why? Because the people 
go in and out at their back-doors, in order not 
to spoil the fresh look of the front. 

There is no room for a carriage in Brock. 
There are only narrow footpaths between the 
gardens. 

There is a neat little church in the middle of 
the village. The stone floor is well scrubbed, 
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and the seats and the pulpit shine from rub¬ 
bing. But what is far better, there are a 
gaeat many large Bibles in the church be¬ 
longing to the old people, who come there on 
Sunday. 

It is very amusing to see the dairies of Brock 
The dairyman lives in the same house with his 
cows, and goes in at the same door; but in- 
stend of his house being like a cow-hodse, the 
room for the cows is like a parlour, or at least 
a kitchen, for it is washed every day. The 
cows also are kept very clean, and their tails 
are tied up, to keep them out of the mud 
when they are in the fields, as they are in 
summer-time.* 


BELGIUM. 

I SHALL not say much about Belgium, because 
it is 'SO like the countries on each side. Which 
are they 1 Erance and Holland. Belgium, like 
Holland, is very flat, though not as flat or as 
damp as that curious land. It is like France, 
because it is fuU of corn-fields. The people 
are in some things like the Dutch: they are 
steady, sober, and industrious: but in some 


* Taken from the Tour of Mr. William Chambers. 
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things they are like the French ; they are quick 
and lively. They speak tlie French language, 
though some of the people speak a language of 
their own, called Flemish; but the names of 
the trades over the shops, and the names of the 
streets, are written in French. If you know 
French, you can travel as pleasantly in Belgium 
as in France. 

Thei^ are a great many neat little farm¬ 
houses among the fields. Each farm is not 
larger than a good-sized field, that is, about six 
acres; yet on this small piece of land the whole 
family live comfortably. How industrious they 
must be! Yes, not one in the family is idle. 
The father sows wheat in one corner of his 
field, and in another rye, and in another clover 
for the beasts, and in another flax to make 
linen. The wife spins the flax, and then has 
it woven into clothes for her family. The 
children have plenty to do in collecting food 
for the two cows, which are kept in the stable. 
There is a pig in the sty, and a goat in the 
yard, and a few fowls roosting in the poultry- 
loft. The farm-house is a comfortable cottage, 
with a laige clean kitchen and very little 
rooms on each side that can just hold a bed 
a-piece, and up-stairs a sleeping-room for the 
children; and though they are not quite so 
clean as the Dutch rooms, they are very com¬ 
fortable. 
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The farmer works very hard, for often he 
has no plough, and no cart, and no horse. 
Therefore he digs his land with his spade, and 
wheels along his barrowful of hay. This is 
slow work, but it is the only way these poor 
people can manage. They live on common 
food. As soon as they get up (and it is with 
the cock), they take a piece of rye-bread and 
a cup of coffee. At nine, they have a com¬ 
fortable breakfast of bread and butter, and 
cheese; and then at noon, there is a dinner of 
potatoes and onions, with a slice of bacon ; 
and for supper, salad with bread. They drink 
very little beer, but they have plent}?- of milk. 
Their dress is plain and coarse, and their shoes 
are made of wood, and are very cheap and 
strong. 

I told you the cows were kept in the stable. 
Sometimes for a treat these cows have nice 
warm soup, not made of meat, but of potatoes, 
peas, beans, and hay. The farmer’s wife must 
know how to cook for the cows as well as for 
the family. 

Do you not hope that these industrious, 
honest people, love to read their Bibles in their 
pleasant cottages ? Ah! you will soon see that 
they know very little about God. Alas I they 
worship idols. They are Koman Catholics. 
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This is the chief city of Belgium. The 
meaning of the name is Bridge-town, for there 
is a river winding round the city. It is built 
on the sunny side of a hill, and is a very 
handsome town. The houses of Brussels are 
of stone, and many are painted white, and have 
white blinds, so they look very clean. There is 
a pretty park in Brussels, but it is more like a 
garden than a park. The walks are broad and 
straight, and the trees are large and spreading. 
In the middle there is a pond full of gold and 
silver fish. 

Brussels is famous for its lace. Women 
make pretty sprigs, and then fasten them on 
the net. 

There is an old church which has a very 
curious pulpit. Under the pulpit the figures 
of Adam and Eve are carved in yellow wood, 
as large as life. The pulpit is in a tree covered 
with wooden fruit and birds, and this tree comes 
up higher than the pulpit, and overshadows it 
with its branches;—and there is an image of 
Christ as a child, and of his mother Mary, and 
there is the serpent winding among the branches, 
and Mary helping her child to crush the serpent 
with his foot. What do you think of this pulpit ? 
It must be pretty,but it is a foolish plan to make 
images round a pulpit. Would children listen 
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so well to the preacher when they saw his face 
peeping out among the branches and the birds ? 

But the preachers in that pulpit do not speak 
the truth, as it is written in the Bible. 

There is a fountain in Brussels, and a brass 
image of a boy near it. This brass image is 
called “The Mannikin.'* This image has a 
servant to wait upon it and to dress it up very 
fine on holidays. The Mannikin is a rich little 
fellow, and can well afford to keep a servant, 
for many people have given him money; and as 
he wants no food, what could be done with his 
money, except to buy clothes and to pay a ser¬ 
vant ? !Many kings have given presents to the 
Mannikin. One gave him a soldier's dress. You 
are ready to laugh at the people of Brussels, and 
to call them very silly; but they are sensible in 
many things, only they do not understand the 
Scriptures, and so they honour Images. 

Once a great number of people assembled in 
Brussels to see a golden crown placed on the 
head of the Virgin Mary’s image, This golden 
crown was adorned with nearly a thousand 
jewels. . Eight young ladies, dressed in white 
bore it to the foot of Mary’s throne, and then the 
priests placed it on Mary’s head while the mu¬ 
sicians played. In the arms of this image there 
was another of Christ, with a silver crown on his 
head. How strange to give a golden crown to 
Mary, who is only a woman, and a silver one to 
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Christ, who is God! But Christ does not want 
crowns of any kind to be put upon his head by 
men. His Father has given him glorious crowns, 
that he will wear when lie comes again in the 
clouds. 

The King of Belgium allows good missionaries 
to go about and read the Scriptures to poor 
people. Do you not liope they wdll persuade 
them to throw away their idols ? * 


SWITZEBLAND. 

There is no country in Europe so beautiful as 
Switzerland; it is the land of high mountains, 
and deep valleys, and bubbling streams, and 
roaring waterfalls. People come from all coun¬ 
tries to see Switzerland. But if you are afraid 
of going up steep .paths, you had better not go 
there, for you would have to travel in high 
places, by the side of terrible precipices. There 
are very steady mules that would carry you up 
on their backs, and men called guides who 
would show you the way. 

Some foolish people have tried to go over the 
mountains without guides—^you shall hear what 
became of one of them. In the midst of the 

* Taken from Cbambcrs’B Tour in Belgium, and Massie's 
Summer Ramble. 
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mountains a great stone is seen like a grave¬ 
stone. What is written on it ? 

“Travellers, it is necessary to have a wise 
and strong guide. Do not go far from him. 
Mind what he says.'’ 

Why was that stone put up ? 

Because a traveller lost his way near that 
spot, and was found dead in a cavern. 

Some travellers have fallen over the pre¬ 
cipices, and some have sunk into the cracks of 
tlie snow, because they had nobody to show 
tliem the way. Some have been frozen in the 
snow, and would have died had they not been 
Ibund by the good dogs sent out by the monks 
of Mount St. Bernard. A man goes with these 
dogs; for dogs are not always to be trusted by 
themselves. 



Dogs of 8K BernaH. 
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There are many pretty cottages to be seen 
amongst the mountains. A Swiss cottage is not 
quite like an English cottage. It has a roof 
that comes beyond the cottage; and stairs out¬ 
side, and a balcony up-stairs by which to go into 
the house. And what is the reason the houses 
are built in this w^ay ? It is because of the 



Swiss Cottage. 

snow, which rolls down the mountains and 
settles on the roo£ That deep roof shelters the 
house from the wet; it is like an umbrella to 
the house. Then the lowest room is so damp 
that it is used as a stable for cows, and the 
stairs are the way into the upper room where 
the family live, and the balcony serves as a 
passage. It is very pleasant to see on some of 
the Swiss cottages a board over the door, with 
a text of Scripture carved upon it. What text 
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would you like to have written over your door 
if you had a house ? 

There are very few rich people in Switzer¬ 
land ; hut riches do not make any one happy. 
See that cottage. A weaver lives there. He 
has a loom on which he weaves silk and ribbon. 
His wife can weave as well as he, and the little 
children can help to wind. But the weaver is 
not always at his loom ; he is often digging in 
his garden, or attending to his cows, sheep, and 
goats. When it is wet he weaves, but when it 
is line he digs. This is a good plan, for it keeps 
the poor man in health. His cows give milk, 
and butter, and cheese, for his family; his 
garden provides them with plenty of vegetables; 
and the money he gets for weaving buys bread 
and coffee, and sugar, and a little meat—and 
he wants no more food than this. Instead of 
beer he drinks cider, which he makes from his 
own apples. His wife spins hemp into coarse 
clothes, as she sits at the door. 

In some places the Swiss children make toys 
to sell. Perhaps you will see sitting round a 
cottage table several boys and girls; one is 
cutting pieces of good with a knife to make it 
into animals; another is painting the little birds 
and beasts, making the canaries yellow, and the 
squirrels brown, giving the robin a red breast, 
and the tigers handsome stripes; another child 
is gluing green paper on long pegs to make 
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trees; while another is covering an egg-shell 
with the inside of rushes, to make it into a box. 
It must be pleasant to see these industrious 
children earning bread for themselves and their 
poor parents. 

But there are a great many idle little beggars, 
who run after the travellers as they go slowly up 
the mountains. These are dirty little creatures, 
with hands unwashed and hair uncombed. 

As you pass through the villages you will 
often see poor children sitting by the wayside, 
witli their heads bent down, by their eyes rolling 
and their mouths open. What is the matter 
with these unhappy creatures ? They are idiots. 
They have hardly any sense. Yet their parents 
love them even more than their other children. 
Do not mock or despise them, for they have 
immortal souls, and some of them can pray to 
God, though they cannot work or read. Some 
years ago a kind doctor took pity on them ; and 
he built a large house on a hill-side, where the 
sun shone bright, and he filled the house with 
idiots; and he taught them, and tried to make 
them sensible, and he has made them much 
better and much happier than they were. 

Religion.— There is not one king over all 
Switzerland. No, there are a great many people 
who rule over it, and some rule over one part, 
and some over another. Neither is there one 
language spoken in Switzerland; some speak 
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French, and some German, and some Italian. 
Neither is there one sort of face: some have a 
face like the Germans, round and rosy ;—some 
like the French, with merry black eyes;—and 
some like the Italians, with high noses and 
tawny skins. Neither is there one sort of cha- 
rcbcter: the mountaineers are simple, honest 
creatures, but those who live in the valleys are 
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more cunning and clever. Neither is there one 
sort of dress: in every town a different kind is 
seen; in one place the women wear broad- 
brimmed hats, and in another high-crowned 
caps. Neither is there one religion: in some 
parts it is the Eoman Catholic, in others the 
Protestant. You may easily tell what is the 
religion of any place, by seeing whether there 
are crosses and images by the road-side; or 
whether there are none. 


X 
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The Protestants follow one of the bad customs 
of the Eoman Catholics; they amuse themselves 
on Sunday. Some go in boats on the lakes, 
some go out shooting in the woods, and some 
play and sing in the town. Even the poor men 
among the mountains go to the public-house on 
Sunday evening and drink wine; and though 
they do not get drunk, they act wrong in going 
there at all. On Sunday a poor man should 
read his Bible, and teach his little children. I 
am glad to tell you that there are some good 
men, called ** Colporteurs,” who climb the moun¬ 
tains with packs at their backs full of Bibles, 
and who sell them to the poor people. 


BERNE. 

This is the capital of Switzerland. It is built 
on a hill, and it has a most beautiful prospect. 
But when you have passed through the gates of 
the town, you find yourself in a long narrow 
street. You need not fear the rain, for the 
upper story juts out over the pavement. If it is 
market-day, there is a great crowd, and a great 
noise too. Do you see that stall in the market 
with bells as large as dinner-bells ? What are 
they for ? The farmers are buying them to tie 
round the necks of their cows. In each herd one 
is called the leader, and she has a large bell hung 
round her neck, that the rest may follow her. 
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The bear is the favourite animal at Berne. 
There are two] great images of bears placed on 
the pillars of the gates, and in the city there is 
a bear-pit, where bears are shut up as a sight. 

A little while ago a very dreadful accident 
happened in this'^bear-pit. 

It was divided in two ; and in one part there 
was only one bear—^but a fierce one, as you 
will see. An English gentleman was leaning 
over the low wall to look at the bears beneath, 
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Bear-pit at Berne, 
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when he fell over and broke his arm. He found 
himself in the deep pit with the great bear. 
He could not climb out; he could only crj' 
out for help. The men at the top went to look 
for ropes; but they were an hour before they 
brought them to Uie pit. 

All this time the poor English captain was 
sitting in the pit feeling great pain in his arm, 
but more fear in his heart, for he could not tell 
when the surly old bear would run upon him. 

Strange to say, that old bear did not come 
near him! 

At last the ropes were let down, and the Eng¬ 
lishman was lifted up. He was already halfway 
up—in another moment he would be out of 
danger—when the old bear sprang up towards 
him, seized him, and dragged him down into the 
pit. Tliere for a long time the man and the 
bear struggled; and at last the bear prevailed, 
and the man was killed. 

We may be sure that the bear was not allowed 
to live after this fierce act; but it was a pity he 
was not shot before he had done the deed. 

This is a warning for children not to go too 
near the wild beasts in the Zoological Gardens. 


zuBIcm. 

It is built by the side of a lake. It is a happy 
town, for the people are honest and industrious. 
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The prison is not large, and sometimes it is 
empty. The people of Zurich are much fonder 
of reading than those of Berne, and they have a 
laige library. 


GENEVA. 

It is built near one of the most beautiful lakes 
in the world. There are many clever people 
living in it. 

Watches are made here. There is a school 
in which boys are taught to make watches. 

Mount Blanc is reckoned almost the highest 
mountain in Europe. No one can climb to the 
top in one day. Those who try to get up, sleep 
‘ one night on ^he way. 

Mountains. —When people go to Switzerland 
for the first time, they often think, ‘‘ How 
happy should I be to live in a cottage here, to 
look down upon those sweet lakes, to hear that 
grand waterfall, and to gaze upon the snowy 
XDeaks of those high mountains!’* But very 
often a great lump of snow, as big as a house, 
rolls down the side of a mountain, and, making 
a noise as loud as thunder, crushes a cottage 
that lies on the side! 0, what a terrible dis¬ 
aster ! But I am going to tell you of a worse. 
What do you think of the side of a mountain 
getting loose, and slipping down, with all its 
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trees, and cattle, and cottages? Yet sucli a 
thing once happened in Switzerland. 

There had been a great deal of rain that 
summer, and the wet had loosened the earth. 
It \vas on the second of September, 1806, about 
live o’clock in the afternoon, that the earth 
began to slide. Very slowly it went at first. 
A young man felt the ground giving way, and 
called out to an old man to come away ; but the 
old man, who was smoking his pipe by his door, 
said, “I have time to fiU my pipe once more,” 
and he went back ; the house fell upon him and 
killed him ; but the young man, mnning as fast 
as he could, though he fell down often, escaped. 

How many men say, “ There is yet time, wo 
will not seek God yet!” What if tlwy should 
perish for ever I 

I am now going to tell you of a child of only 
five years old. Her name was !Mary Anne, 
The maid, .Fanny, took the child by the hand 
and was crossing the room to go out, when 
suddenly the house seemed to spin round, as if 
it were a teetotum, and the maid and the child 
w’ere torn violently fom each other, and then 
tossed up and down in the dark,—sometimes 
their heads seemed uppermost, and sometimes 
their heels. At last all was still, and poor 
Fanny found herself with her head downwards, 
squeezed very tight in the ground, covered with 
bruises and full of pain. She struggled to get 
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free, but could only get her right hand loose, to 
wipe the blood from her eyes. 

Where was little Mary Anne ? Fanny heard 
some faint groans. She knew the child’s voice. 
“ Where are you, Mary Anne V she cried. 
“ Lying on my back amongst stones and bushes, 
which hold me fast; but my hands are free, 
and I can see some light, and something green. 
Will no one come to take us out?” Fanny 
thought it was the day of judgment, and that 
every one was destroyed; but she was not un- 
happy, for she hoped she should soon die, and 
go to heaven. Then Fanny prayed to God, and 
the poor child prayed with her. How earnestly 
they must have prayed ! Their hearts went 
with their words. At last they heard a bell; 
—it w^as a church-bell, and soon a village clock 
struck seven. Then Fanny knew that the world 
was not come to an end. 

The little girl now began to cry for her 
supper; but her cries became fainter and fainter, 
till all was silent again. Fanny felt her feet 
getting very cold, and perhaps she would have 
died, if she had not been able to get them free; 
now she was more comfortable, but still she 
could not get out, and she did not know whether 
Mary Anne was still alive. At last she heard 
her sorrowful voice again, for the child had only 
been asleep. 

Soon a noise was heard above,—it was like 
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the sound of digging,—then there were sad cries 
of a person in great distress. It was the father 
of Mary .Anne. He had got away before the 
house fell down, and had carried two of his 
children in his arms, but his wife had stayed 
behind with the baby, that she might call Mary 
Anne. And now the father had brought his 
spade, and was digging among the heap of 
ruins, and he had seen a foot peeping out of 
the ground, and he had dug and found his wife 
i|uite dead, with the baby in her arms, and now 
he was crying over their cold bodies. Mary 
Anne heard his voice, and called out, “Pather.” 
Then the spade was heard again, and soon 
Mary Anne was set free, but,—poor child,—her 
thigh was broken. She told her father that 
Fanny lay very near. At last she also was 
found, but almost dead. She could not see, she 
could scarcely move. In a few days her sight 
was restored, and her health was better; but 
as long as she lived, she used to think of that 
terrible night, and often felt frightened when 
there was nothing the matter. But I trust she 
never forgot the goodness of God in hearing 
her prayers, and sparing her life. More than 
a hundred houses were destroyed in the fall of 
the Eossberg, and four hundred and fifty 
people.* 

* Taken chiefly from Chambers* Travelsj Alexander's SwiU 
ncrlandf and Children's Friend^ for January, 1847. 
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I SHALL tell you very little about Denmark, 
because it is so much like England. 



Da'iies, 


The language is a good deal like English. 
In old times, the Danes used to come often over 
to England, and no doubt we learned some of 
their words. The Danes are also, like the 
Dutch, a steady, quiet, people, but they are not 
such a busy, money-getting nation. 

Denmark is flat, but not nearly as flat as 
Holland, nor as damp, nor as ugly. As you 
travel, you will pass by many low hills, and 
clumps of beech-trees, with nightingales sing- 
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ing most, sweetly, and rose-bushes blooming 
around. 

There are no rivers in all Denmark; there 
are small streams, but none wide enough to 
be called a river. There are, however, little 
lakes. 

Animals. —Denmark is a country full of 
rich grass. The is an abundance of line cows 
yielding excellent milk. In some farms, two 
hundred cows are kept, and a thousand clieeses 
stored up. The milk-maids may be known by 
their dress, a dark petticoat with red and yellow 
stripes, and a straw-hat with a broad brim, 
which shades them from the sun. 

There are very line horses. The carriage 
horses have long tails, which look very graceful. 


COPENHAGEN. 

This is the capital. It is built on a large 
island, called Zealand, and it stands by the sea-; 
side. As you come near it in a ship, you are 
struck with the line buildings. There is not so 
regular and handsome a town in all Europe; 
but as the ground is flat, it cannot be as beau¬ 
tiful as Edinburgh. 
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If you like a quiet city you would like Copen¬ 
hagen. It is so still and so silent, that you 
might almost think there was nobody in it. 

There are several palaces very near each 
other, in which the king lives, and his relations. 

There is a large burying-ground near Copen¬ 
hagen. The walks are broad and straight. 
Each grave is in a little square place, with 
railings round it, and a little mound in the 
iuidst. A shrub is planted at the top of the 
mound, and in the corner of the little square 
flowers are planted, and narrow walks are made 
among the flowers. 

Here the relations often come, and sit upon 
a green chair, inside the rails, and dress the 
flowers, and take away the weeds with a little 
spade and hoe. Servants often come to visit 
the graves of their old masters. 

There is one very sad sight to be seen in 
Copenhagen : criminals working in the streets. 
They are dressed in jackets half black and half 
white, and they wear an iron chain round their 
legs, while a soldier stands over each band with 
a loaded gun. In this way the wretched men 
work, sweeping the streets and carrying burdens. 
The sight ought to make men pray to God to 
keep them from crime. 

Dress. —A common dress of the poor women 
is a blue petticoat and a red apron, with a lace 
cap, and a lar^e gold comb covering all the back 
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of tlie head. The women are generally short 
and fresh-coloured, with small features and fair 
complexions. The men are also fair, and soon 
get very stout; and, as they have very good 
appetites, this is not surprising. 

Chakacter.— The Danes possess a great many 
good qualities, but they are too fond of feasting 
and amusements; yet they arc not drunken, 
like most northern nations. A traveller who 
spent some months in Denmark, said when he 
left it, I never saw in this land a cripple, or a 
beggar, or a drunken person, either in the day 
or night.’' This could not be said by a traveller 
through England. 

The religion is the Protestant. 

There is a school in every parish, so that all 
the children learn to read. 

Bnt there are many shepherd boys who can¬ 
not be at school all day. They come to be 
taught at noon, when their sheep are resting 
quietly in the heat of the day. Then they 
hear of the good Shepherd who makes his 
sheep to lie down in green pastures.* 


* Taken chiefly from Bremmer’s Denmark, 
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Icelanders. 


What sort of country is it ? Its name just suits 
it. The first person who found Iceland, called 
it Snow-land, because he could see nothing but 
snow; but the next person called it Ice-land, 
because of the large heaps of ice floating near 
the* shores. 

Yet you will be surprised to hear that there 
is more hot water in Iceland than in any other 
country. What is the reason ? There is fire un¬ 
derground, which makes the water hot. There 
are many hollow places in the ground, like 
basins, full of hot water. You must take care 
not to fall into one of these basins, for your poor 
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little legs would be scalded. But you would 
find this hot water useful if you wanted to boil 
a pudding—you need only put the pan upon 
the water, and the pudding would soon be ready 
for dinner. You would not need to boil the 
kettle to make tea—there would be hot water 
all ready for you. Some of the water, though 
very hot, is not scalding; you might wash your 
clothes in that water. And some water is only 
just warm, and you could bathe there. Some¬ 
times the Icelanders do bathe in the warm 
basins—not as often as they should, for they 
are a dirty people—even their hands are so 
dirty that you would not like them to touch 
you, or help you oft* with your things. 

There is some hot water in Iceland that you 
would be afraid of approaching. There is a 
spring called the Great Geyser, which means— 
the great fury. It spouts up from the earth, 
and makes a noise like thunder, and it rises in 
the air as high as a church steeple. It is beau¬ 
tiful to see it playing—there is no sight quite 
like it in the world. There are many other 
springs that boil in a furious manner. 

Have you heard of the great mountain Hecla ? 
It is a burning mountain. Sometimes the hot 
lava pours down on all the country round, and 
kills every one who cannot get out of the way 
quickly enough. Sometimes the mountain is 
quiet for years together, and then all at once 
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breaks out in this terrible manner. So you see 
Iceland is not a very safe island to dwell in. 



The Great Geyser and Mount Hecla, 


There are not many people in it, nor many 
trees. You may travel for miles and miles and 
see only bare mountains, and boiling springs, 
and deep caverns in the hard lava. There are 
little trees as high as this room; but a fine 
spreading oak would be a strange sight. 

FdOD. —Iceland is so cold that veiy few plants 
will grow in it. Corn will not grow, except a 
little rye and a little barley—only a very, very 
little. How, then, can there be bread ? There 
is very little. The poor people are obliged to 
do without it. They can get plenty of fish, 
and (they dry it, and eat it instead of bread, 
nice and sago are brought from other coun- 
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tries, and are nsed for puddings. There is 
grass in Iceland, and there are cows and sheep 
to cat it; so the Icelanders have milk and but¬ 
ter, and curds and wliey. They milk the sheep 
as well as the cow’s. Tliey kill the sheep some¬ 
times and have mutton—and now and then thev 

4 / 

have beef, but not often. They cannot often 
get vegetables. There are a few little gardens 
with cabbages, and turnips, and potatoes; but 
a garden in Iceland is quite a curiosity. There 
is no fruit at all. • 

How much surprised an Icelander would be 
to walk in one of onr kitchen gardens, and to 
see our peaches and our pears! And you 
would be just as much surprised to see a garden 
in a hot country, and the grapes growing in the 
fields. 

The Icelanders seldom drink anything but 
milk and water, or sour whey. They are very 
fond of butter, and mash up their fish with ran¬ 
cid butter, and when they cannot get buttei- 
they eat tallow. You may see the little Ice¬ 
landers sucking lumps of tallow, as if it were 
barley-sugar. 

Dress. —^Warm clothes are necessary in Ice¬ 
land. The wool of the sheep is made into cloth. 
The women like to wear very handsome clothes. 
This is one kind of dress,—a blue cloth petti¬ 
coat and apron, a scarlet bodice lacing in front, 
a black tippet, and a ruff of black and red 
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velvet The dress is ornamented with gold lace 
and silver chains. The hair is hid under a 
liigh white head-dress, with a coloured hand¬ 
kerchief at top. Little girls dress just like 
their mothers, only they wear gay caps instead 
of high head-dresses. The hoys, too, wear very 
smart caps of blue silk and gold lace, with a 
tassel at the top. The men dress in loose cloth 
clothes, with sheepskin cloaks in ^winter. 

Houses. —There are no houses in the middle 
of Iceland: all tlie people live rather near the 
sea, that they may get hsh. 

There is only one town in all Iceland, and v:c 
should call it a small village. Its name is Eei- 
kiavik, and it is built bv the sea-shore. 

In the country, as you travel along, you will 
often see a farm-house, with a church, and a 
few huts near. The farm-liouse looks neat 
outside ; but it is very low, and it has only two 
windows in front. The doors are painted red. 
What are those green hillocks before the house ? 
The hillocks were made to grow grass for the 
cows.’ All that grass is to be cut and made into 
hay to feed the cows in winter. 

If you go into the liouse, you will soon wish 
to run out again—it is so dark and dirty. If 
you grope along the dark passage, you will 
come to a room at the end full of beds, and 
full of litter. The people heap wooden dishes, 
spinning-wheels, and old clothes, in confusion 

Y 
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upon tlie beds; and they never dust the fur¬ 
niture, nor scrub, nor even sweep the rooms. 
The little windov^s in the roof, not bigger than 
your hand, will not open. The house is never 
aired. What an unpleasant place ! 

Churches. —It is pleasant to sec so many 
little chuvclies in the island. Large chui’ches 
would be of no use, for there are so few people 
in eacli })lace. The congregation come from 
far on horseback. Having got off their horses, 
they wait for the minister at the churcli door. 
When lie comes, he kisses all the people, as 
well the grown-up men as the little children, 
and then they all go into church together. 
Tliere they sing, and say prayers, and the 
minister reads the Bible, and preaches a ser¬ 
mon. The religion of Iceland is the Pro¬ 
testant, 

It is a pity the churches are not kept cleaner 
and neater. The farmer often turns the church 
into a lumber-room; sometimes there are so 
many boxes piled up in it, that the minister 
preaching behind them can only just peejl over 
them at the people. The farmer keeps his best 
clothes in the church, if he likes; and what is 
much worse, he lays by his dried fish there, and 
this fish gives the place a very unpleasant smell; 
and as the windows will not open, I think it would 
almost make you sick to go to church in Iceland. 

There are no inns in Iceland, and travellers 
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often sleep in the clnirch. The ministers are 
very poor, and some of them dress like beg¬ 
gars ; others wear a sailor s dress, and others 
wear neat black clothes. There is one bishop, 
and lie wears a blaclv: velvet suit, and a black 
silk robe over it, with white cuffs, and a white 
ruff. The people have very little money to 
gi ve their miiiistei’, but tliey do what they can, 
and in the autumn they fetch home his lambs 
to their own houses, and feed them all the 
winter, and then in spring they bring them 
back. It must be a pretty sight to see the 
men with the fat young lambs under their 
arms, bringing them home to their minister. 
It is the minister’s place to feed the lambs of 
his people,—I mean the children. Christ de¬ 
sired his ministers to do so, for he said to Peter, 
“ Feed my lambs.” 

Animals. —The horses are nimble little ani¬ 
mals, and very gentle. They will stand still if 
their master leaves them, and quietly eat grass 
while he is away. I do not know what the 
Icelanders would do without them, because the 
paths are so rough and hilly, that men would 
soon be tired of walking. The women have a 
saddle lilce an elbow-chair. It is impossible 
to go in a carriage in Iceland, for there are no 
roads. When people travel, they tie several 
horses together, the head of one to the tail of 
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the other, and load them with their baggage. 
Sometimes you may see thirty horses all in a 
string. Yet these useful horses are turned out 
in winter to get food as they can, for there is 
no hay for them. The cows and sheep have 
all the hay, and the poor little horses must 
go without any; and sometimes they die of 
hunger. 

There are no pigs in Iceland. It is not a 
country that would suit a pig; there is so little 
for it to eat. 

There are some reindeer, but they are not 
tame ; they wander about the middle of the 
island. 

There are grey and white foxes. There are 
also flocks of black swans. Many of the sheep 
are black, and others are black and white. 

Only one bird sings. There is no nightin¬ 
gale, nor robin, nor linnet to be heard. The 
snow-bunting has all the singing to himself. 
This pretty little fellow has light brown and 
black feathers, and in winter his brown breast 
turns quite white like the snow, while his back 
is stni black. No doubt the children are as fond 
of the snow-bunting, as you are of tlie robin- 
redbreast. 

But the most curious bird in Iceland is tlie 
eider-duck. He has very soft covering on his 
breast, called down, and with it he builds his 
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nest. Tlie Icelanders like the eider-ducks to 
build their nests near their houses, and even 
inside; but why do they like it ? That they 
may take away the down and sell it. When 
the poor duck finds the soft down is gone, it 
plucks off more, and lines its nest afresh. It 
is not wrong of the Icelander to take the down 
away. I cannot call it stealing, for beasts and 
birds are made to be useful to men, and the 
down is of great use to us. Beds are stuffed 
with it, and they are very light, and very 
warm, and are laid over people instead of 
blankets. The eider-down is sent in ships 
from Iceland to other countries. The Ice¬ 
landers have not much to send, and they want 
a great many things to be sent to them, such 
as flour, and rice, and sago. 

Way of spending Time. —The Iceland winter 
is long and dark. How does the Icelander 
spend it in his uncomfortable dwelling ? Very 
liappily. He does not lie in bed in the morn¬ 
ing. At six o’clock he rises, though it is quite 
dark. One goes to feed the sheep in the stable, 
and another the cows, and another goes to the 
smithy to make shoes for the horses. During the 
long dark days the family sit together in their 
long bed-room (each sitting at the bottom of his 
own bed), working and reading by lamp-light. 
The women pick the feathers and straw out of 
the eider-down, or else they prepare the wool 
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for spinning, or they make tlieir clothes. The 
men make ropes, or shoes, while one reads out 
aloud ; for there are hooks iu Iceland,—his¬ 
tories of old times, and of storms, and ship¬ 
wrecks, and of fierce hears, and fiercer men. 
Sometimes the Bible and other hooks about 
God are read. Often there is a little library 
in the church, and the hooks are exchanged on 
Sundays. 

In the spring the Icelanders are very hus}^ 
The farmers go and live in huts by the sea¬ 
shore, and catch fish, while the women remain 
at home to make butter. When the summei’ 
comes the grass on the hillocks is cut, and then 
a feast of milk-porridge is given. When all 
the hay on the hillocks has been stored up, 
than a better feast is given, where a fat sheep 
is served up. But at these feasts there is no 
drunkenness nor riot. 

The last business before the winter sets in 
is to gather the scattered sheep. The Ice¬ 
landers meet together on the hills, and then 
go forth every day, two and two, to look for 
the wandering sheep; and when they have found 
them, they drive them into a large fold. There 
are great rejoicings then ; but those are sorrow¬ 
ful who have lost any of their sheep. Each 
man takes home his own sheep to feed them 
near his own house. 

GovEPiNMENT.—Iceland has no king of her 
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own, tliougli slie once had. She belongs to 
Dcnmaik. The king of Denmark appoints a 
man to rule over Iceland, lie is called the go¬ 
vernor. Ilie Danes are more like gentlemen 
than the Icelanders, hut they are not so sober 
and steady. A great many Danes live in Eei- 
kiavik, and they have made the place much 
worse than it used to be. They set tlie example 
of drinking too much wine and brandy. 

Characteii. —There are very few people as 
harmless and cj^uiet as the Icelanders. They are 
dull and slow, but they are honest and true. 
They are fond of working and reading, and not 
fond of riot and folly. Y©u would find them 
very kind if you were travelling; sometimes 
they would come and offer you some milk and 
water, or some mutton and rice, without ex¬ 
pecting any money in return. 

They are never idle when they can help it 
It is a pity tliey do not spend a little of their 
time in keeping their houses and themselves 
sweQt and clean. 

Every one can read and write, yet the children 
do not go to school. Their parents teach them 
in the winter. There is one school in Iceland 
for big boys, but only one ; all the ministers 
have been to that school, and have learned Latin, 
and even Hebrew.' Many a poor minister who 
dresses in rags can speak Latin quite well. 
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The 'woniciL in Iceland are not treated with 
much respect. They wait on the men at dinner, 
and do not venture to sit down and dine with 
them. It seems strange to see an Icelandic lady 
bringing in the dishes, and then changing the 
plates. When the company rise up, they turn 
round and make a bow to the lady who has 
waited. 

There is one prison in Iceland, but sometimes 
there are only six people in it. Stealing sheep 
is the crime most often committed. Murders 
are seldom heard of. Once a man committed a 
dreadful murder, and was sentenced to be 
hanged; but there was no one in Iceland who 
would undertake to hang him, so a man from 
Norway came over for the execution.* 

* Taken from Sir George Mackenzie’s “ Travels,” inserted 
in “ Chambers’s JoTirnal.” 
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Mount Etna. 


This country is an island. Iceland also is an 
island, but how very different these two islands 
are! Which is the larger ? Look in the map* 
and see. Iceland is much the larger. It is 
about as large as England, while Sicily is smaller 
than Scotland—almost as small as Wales. 

Which should you think was the pleasenter 
country ? Sicily, a great deal. Iceland is the 
coldest country in Europe, and Sicily the warmest 
(except, perhaps, some little islands, too small to 
be reckoned countries). Iceland has a very 
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short suiniiier, Sicily has a very short winter. 
Even at Christmas time, it is so warm that you 
might sit out of doors in the evening, and not 
feel cold; and there the poor women do sit and 
spin. In the middle of the day in summer it is 
so hot, that no one dares go out into the streets; 
even poor people lie on their beds at home, and 
sleep, if they can. 

How different are the plants in Sicily from 
tliose in Iceland ! In Iceland, wheat will not 
grow at all, while in Sicily there is the finest 
corn. There are no fruit-trees in Iceland, but in 
Sicily you may buy twenty oranges for a penny. 

How different are the animals in Sicily and 
in Iceland! Instead of nimble little horses 
there are in Sicily tall asses, of a dove colour, 
on which even gentlemen ride. They are 
combed and rubbed as carefully as horses, and 
look very smart, adorned with knots of ribbon. 
There are mules, too, in Sicily, and travellers 
ride up the hills upon their backs. Those who 
cannot ride, hire a curious carriage; it is a 
sedan-chair, with a mule before and a mule 
behind, and the sedan swinging between, while 
the bells on the mules tinkle merrily. A 
carriage with wheels could not go over the 
rough mountain-paths. In this respect Sicily 
and Iceland are alike: there are no roads fit for 
carriages. 

But it is the people who are so very different 
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jii Iceland and Sicily. The Icelanders are a 
gentle, quiet, honest race, while the Sicilians 
are fierce, violent, and cruel. In the prison in 
Iceland there are sometimes scarcely any thieves, 
while in Sicily the robhers are so bold, and so 
many, tliat it is a hard matter to catch them. 
Gentlemen arc so much afraid of the robbers, 
that they do not like to take any of them up, 
lest the rest should be angry. I have heard of 
a Sicilian prince who lived in the mountains, in 
a fine country house. He knew that the caverns 
were full of robbers. The prince hired men, not 
to seize the robbers, but to guard his house. The 
guards sat round it at night, wrapped in their 
cloaks, with dogs by their side, and guns in their 
hands. 

Poor people, who cannot keep guards to defend 
them, are quite frightened to go along the path. 
Sometimes as men are cutting stones by the way- 
side, a l)and of robbers will burst out, beat them 
well, and then leave them tied to trees, while 
they run off with their tools. You would not 
like to live in a country house in Sicily; it would 
be better to live in one of the towns. 

What is the religion of Sicily? It is the 
Koman Catholic. The people are taught to 
think the priest can forgive sins. They are not 
afraid of sin. A traveller once asked a prisoner 
who was working in chains, what he had done. 
The man said, “ Almost nothing.” But what 
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was it ? inquired the gentleman. “ I killed a 
man.'' But why ? ” I quarrelled with him, 
and put my knife in him." How horrible 1 yet 
the mail called this—“ almost nothing! ” 

Another murderer was asked whether he was 
not afraid of going to hell, and he replied, “ 0 
no; the priest will pray for me.” 

There is only one Priest whose prayers can 
save the soul, and this Priest has*shed his own 
blood for men. When He gives his Holy Spirit, 
murderers repent of their sins. This- Priest is 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Once a-year, a great machine is carried about 
the street. At the bottom, a figure of Christ is 
seen lying, and from the top little children are 
hanging, pretending to be angels in the sky. It 
hurts the children to be pulled up and down by 
the ropes, but next day they have a reward. 
This is the reward. They are earned about in 
sedan-chairs in all their angel dress of wings 
and white robes, and at each house some money 
is given them. These poor little creatures 
are taught to pretend to be angels, but it is far 
better to learn the way of becoming really like 
angels. 

Almost every poor person in Sicily begs. How 
different is it in Iceland, where even poor people 
offer a draught of milk to the stranger! 

It is the monks who set the example of begging. 
Dressed in a coarse robe, with a girdle for a 
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.sash, their heads shaven, and their feet bare, 
they go out begging among the villages, and 
return to their convents with a bag hanging 
behind, full of the presents they have got. 

Mount Etna. —There is a burning mountain 
in Sicily, and a much larger one than Hecla. 

Etna is a very tall mountain. Though only 
two miles high, yet you must travel more than 
twenty iniles to get to the top. People ride up 
on mules. At first the way is pleasant, through 
villages and vineyards. Afterwards you come 
to a great wood; and when you have passed 
through that, you find yourself in a land of 
brown lava and white snow. Here you stumble 
about among the great stones. At last you see 
a steep-pointed place. Up that you must climb, 
for no mule can carry yon. What do you see 
at the top ? A great, deep black hole, always 
smoking and grumbling. Take care, do not 
stay too long lest the mountain should throw out 
its boiling contents. Great stones are always 
spouting up in the air, and falling back into the 
hole or crater; but sometimes the lava comes 
pouring down in a wide stream, destroying every¬ 
thing before it. 

The mountain of Etna is of great use to the 
Sicilians. How can that be ? It is their great 
ice-house. 

The Sicilians like nothing so much as iced 
water to drink. It is very cold near the top of 
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Etna (though it is hot inside), and there is al¬ 
ways plenty of snow there, and people go up 
with their mules, and pack the snow in panniers, 
and cover it with straw, and bring it down to 
the shops to sell. There is such a bustle in the 
shops to get the fresh snow. Some take it 
home to cool their wine, and their water, and 
their milk ; while others can only alibrd just to 
spend a halfpenny in a cold draught. Even the 
beggars drink iced water. It is so much better 
for them than the gin of which English beggars 
are so fond. 

Food. —Macaroni, hard-boiled eggs, and salad, 
are the favourite food. Wine is more common 
than milk is in Iceland. Oil made from olives 
is much liked. There is one food common in all 
islands—it is fish. 

Dress. —The gentlemen and ladies dress as 
they do in England. The poor men wear a 
loose cotton shii’t, and drawers, with a red silk 
sash, and a brown or red woollen cap on their 
heads, while their feet are bare. They throw 
over all a large brown cloak, with a hood cover¬ 
ing their heads. There are many murderers, 
who have need of a hood to hide their faces. 
Often there is a sharp dagger under the cloak. 
The women in some places wear black silk man¬ 
tillas, and in others, white cloths over their heads, 
hanging down half over their faces, and down to 
their feet. 
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Country. —It is beautiful to travel in Sicily. 
There are such line mountains, and such ex- 
(juisite fruit and flowers—such as we see in hot¬ 
houses here, but which grow wild there. Many 
villages are built on the tops of the mountains, 
and they look very pretty perched so high. But 
the mothers arc so much afraid of their children 
tumbling down the rocks, that they often tie 
them to the posts of the doors. When they are 
four years old they tliink they have sense enougli 
not to go too near the dangerous edge, and they 
leave off* tying them up. 

Sicily is an unhealthy country—and why? 
Because many streams have been dried up, and 
their beds are left damp and marshy. And 
why are the streams dried up ? Because the 
trees have been cut down that shaded the water. 
What a pity ? Why do not the princes of Sicily 
plant more trees ? This would be better than 
spending their money in fine feasts. 

Government. —Sicily, as well as Iceland, has 
no king of her own. 


MESSINA. 


This is the port by which people enter from 
Italy. It looks beautiful from the sea, with its 
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white houses, 'and red roofs, and its liigh hills 
behind, clothed with vines and olives; but when 
you come near, you find narrow, dirty, ilhpaved 
streets. 


PALERaiO. 

This is a beautiful town, and larger than 
Messina. There are many fine churches here 
with handsome silver images. The churches of 
Sicily are very unlike those of Iceland. They 
are large and handsome, and often hung with 
yellow silk; not like those poor little sheds full 
of lumber and stock-fish. Yet in those sheds 
the word of God is read, but nowhere in Sicily. 

All the houses on the ground-floor are shops. 
Even a duke lives in a house witli shops under¬ 
neath. It is common to have the kitchen at the 
top. There are balconies to all the rooms. The 
women delight in standing there, and looking at 
the gay shows which pass beneath. The rooms 
of the rich are very beautiful, the ceilings are 
painted and the floors are made of marble, or 
ornamented with shining tiles. There is a great 
deal of dancing, and card-playing, and singing, 
and acting in Sicily, instead of reading and 
working, as in Iceland. 



Swedes : the younger woman in a bridal dress. 


There is a large piece of land in the nhrth 
that seems like the arm of Europe, as Italy looks 
like the leg. This arm is divided into two 
countries—Norway and Sweden. A long chain 
of mountains runs between them. 

But though they are two countries, they are 
one kingdom. One king now reigns over both, 
though it was not always so. Both these coun¬ 
tries are very cold; ]?ut in many respects they 
are very different, as you will see. 

Sweden is rather a flat country—^not quite 
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flat like Holland or Poland; for there is rising 
ground, but not many high hills. 

If you want to fancy the sort of country 
picture to yourself a wood of dark fir-trees; 
below, see a pretty little lake edged witli trees; 
near it a green spot where cows feed, and scat¬ 
tered over it great rocks, and heaps of stones, 
and grey wooden cottages. Is that like England ? 
No; a lake is not often seen in England, nor 
rocks, nor heaps of stones. 

The lakes are very useful to the poor Swedes, 
because they are full of fisL 

There is one very large lake in Sweden called 
the lake Wener. There are large ships upon 
it You might almost think that lake was the 
great sea. 

Food. —^The Swedes have a curious way of 
dressing their meat In England meat is boiled 
or roasted, but in Sweden meat is often only 
smoked. You would not like smoked salmon 
or smoked rein-deer flesh. But how should you 
like rough salmon ? It is salmon not cooked at 
all. Yet the Swedes eat it often, mixing with it 
vinegar and pepper. Milk soup is another dish, 
and beer soup is another. 

Even poor people eat five meals a-day. 

There is a bad custom of eating some food at 
a side-table, before sitting down to dinner; this 
is called getting an appetite for dinner, but I 
should think it was taking it away. 
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There is a much worse custom, of drinking a 
glass of spirits before meals three times a-day. 
This habit is very bad for the health, and 
shortens the life. 

In the north of Sweden the poor are often 
obliged to eat bark-bread. They grind the bark 
into meal, and if they can, they mix lye with it 
]lark-bread is dry and bitter, but it is tolerable 
if eaten with plenty of butter. 

Strawberries are the commonest fruit. They 
grow wild on tlie rocky banks, and children pick 
them and sell them to travellers. 

CuAiiACTER. —Almost every one can read- 
The parents often teach their children both to 
read and write, and to repeat a catechism. The 
Swedes are very fond of reading. In every 
little town there is a bookseller’s shop, and some¬ 
times there are more booksellers than butchers. 
It is never so in England, as you will see if you 
observe. 

You are ready to think the Swedes are a wise 
-and good people. Not so. There is no country 
in Europe where so many people are put in 
prison. 

I do not mean to say that there are as many 
robbers in Sweden as in Sicily; there the rob¬ 
bers are seldom punished at all: in Sweden they 
are punished ; but yet the rest of the people go 
on stealing. Travellers think the Swedes honest, 
^because they do not steal their trunks; but I 
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suppose they know they should be found out if 
they did, for the king has a great number of 
men watching to take up thieves. The Swede'S 
swear also in a dreadful manner, the gentlemen 
as well as the poor people. They get drunk also 
very often. 

But are there no people who love God in 
Sweden ? I will tell you of some. 

Once a traveller in the north of Sweden went 
very early in the morning to the river-side to 
fish. The spot he chose was a quiet place, hid 
by the banks from the sight of those who passed 
by. He was much surprised to see about eight 
people sitting round a man who was reading 
the Bible. When these poor Swedes saw the 
stranger they seemed frightened. Why ? They 
were afraid that he would tell. Yet the reli¬ 
gion of Sweden is the Protestant. May not poor 
people meet together in a Protestant country to 
read the Bible ? There are ungodly Protestants 
who say they may not. But we know that God 
desires all men to hear his book. There is a set 

I 

of people called Readers, who go about reading 
the Bible to their poor countrymen. It is only 
lately they have begun to do it. Do you not 
hope that the Swedes may turn from their mnful 
ways when they hear the verse, The wicked 
shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that 
forget God ? 

The great people in Sweden set a bad example 
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to the poor. There are many lords and ladies 
who spend all their time in dressing, and 
dancing, and singing foolish songs. The shop¬ 
keepers also neglect their business and waste 
their time. 

The Swedes are very polite. If you give a 
little footboy some money, he will say, “ Tak,” 
and kiss the back of your hand, and then bow 
gracefully. Even the beggars will show their 
gratitude by kissing your sleeve or the skirt of 
your coat. But what is politeness compared to 
truth and honesty ? 

Cottages. —In the south of Sweden the cot¬ 
tages are uncomfortable. They are so small 
that, to make more room, the beds are placed 
one above another, and you must climb up to 
the top bed, and when there, take care not to 
fall out. As you go along the road you will 
observe broken windows, unswept yards, torn 
thatch. It seems as if the people were idle, and 
cared not for their houses. But in the north 
there are many pretty neat villages—where all 
the cottage-windows are furnished wdth muslin 
blinds, and are adorned with gay flower-pots. 
Here the women are very industrious. They 
are always at their looms weaving flax and wool 
into clothes for their families, while their hus¬ 
bands are ploughing and sowing. 

There are large forests, in which lone cottages 
are found—many miles from any town. The 
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poor people come to clmrcli on Sunday, though 
some liave to travel seventy miles. They are 
obliged to set*out on Priday, and to take shelter 
with their horses in sheds near the church. 
They cannot go so far every Sunday, but every 
three Sundays there is a sermon, and then they 
go. These poor foresters are not as wicked as 
the rest of the nation. 

Government. —There is a king, who makes 
the poor people do whatever he likes. In Eng¬ 
land, anybody who pleases can learn to be a 
tailor or a shoemaker, but in Sweden no one can 
be an apprentice without leave, and wlien he 
has learned a trade he may have to wait many 
years before the king allows him to keep a shop. 

The farmers are obliged to send their horses 

o 

to the inns for the use of travellers; often 
they want their horses to carry their hay home, 
yet they must send them, or they would be 
punished. 


STOCKHOLM. 

This city is built on the side of a lovely lake, 
and upon some pretty islands covered with 
trees. The palace is the most beautiful in 
Europe: it is white, and stands by the, side of 
the lake. 
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People live in large houses,—»eacli family on 
one floor. The rooms are built round a court. 

The Swedes do not care as much for comforts 
as for ornaments. They have fine looking- 
glasses, and sofas, and chandeliers, and pictures, 
but they often do without basins, jugs, chests 
of drawers, curtains, and other useful furniture. 
Nothing useful is well done in Sweden. The 
carpenters and the blacksmiths are very clumsy 
in their work, but the musicians play beautifully, 
and the sculptors make fine statues. 

PRODUCTIONS. —Though the ground does not 
produce the best corn, it contains the best iron. 
This is the riches of Sweden. The forests also 
are full of fine trees, useful for timber. Tar is 
another very useful article. What is tar ? The 
poor people take the bark off fir-trees and leave 
the trees to die. After a few years they cut 
them down, and they find the rotten wood is 
become tar. They pack the tar in barrels, and 
float them down the streams, and throw them 
down the waterfalls, till they reach the sea¬ 
side, whence they are sent in ships to other 
countries. 
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THE SWEDISH SHEPHERD BOY* 

Oace upon a time, there lived a little "boy in 
a cottage by the side of a great lake in Sweden. 
When he was six years- old, a very sad accident 
happened. In the middle of a cold winter’s 
’night the cottage took fire. The little boy’s 
father was not sleeping at home that night, and 
there was nobody in the house but women and 
little children. There was the mother, who was 
weak,—the grandmother, who was infirm,—a 
little brother four years old, and a baby sister 
in the cradle. How could they put out the fire ? 
The mother tried, but could not, though she 
threw pails full of water upon the roof. There 
was no cottage near, no one who saw the flames, 
or heard the cries of the children. The mother 
pulled out of the house as much furniture as 
she could, and was half killed by the fatigue. 
What a sight for the father when he returned 
home 1 his comfortable cottage a heap of ashes ! 
He built a little hut with the trunks of trees, 
and lived it till he could build a new cottage. 

But the fire made him so poor that he was 
obliged at last to sell his cottage and his land. 
He tried to earn bread by working as a car- 

* Extract from a little book of this name published by the 
Religious Tract Society. 
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penter, but very few people would buy bis tables 
and chairs, though he moved about from one 
town to another, in hopes of getting work. 

His eldest boy was a great comfort to him. 
He loved liis parents, and was grieved to thinlc 
he could do so little to help them. But when 
this boy was ten years old, he got a place as a 
shepherd boy. At the time he got this place 
there was a famine in the land, and the poor 
were forced to eat hard bread made of the bark 
of trees. When the boy set out to go to his new 
master, his kind mother walked with him part 
of the way. When she said she must return 
liome, her little boy threw his arms round her 
neck, and sobbed bitterly. His mother prayed 
to God to bless him. 

In his new place, the shepherd boy rose at 
four o’clock, and went out with his cows and 
sheep, to look for fresh grass. The summer 
was hot and dry, and often there was nothing 
but burnt-up grass to be found. Then the 
shepherd boy was severely scolded by the 
farmer. Very little food was given to him, a 
cup of milk, with bread made of chaff and oats, 
was his breakfast; and meal porridge, with the 
same kind of bread, was his dinner and supper. 
He spent many hours in the woods with no com¬ 
panions but his flocks and herds. Sometimes 
he was alarmed by the sight of a wolf. He 
feared lest these fierce creatures should carry off 
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his lambs, knowing how much he should be 
punished if they did. But God preserved him 
from this trouble. When a violent storm arose, 
he found it very difficult to take care of his cows 
and sheep. He often ran round and round, 
trying to keep them together, but the frightened 
animals w^ould escape on one side while he was 
on the other, and then he had to go in search 
of them amidst the pouring rain and roaring 
thunder. Tet he passed some pleasant hours 
in warm summer days, lying beneath a tree, 
reading. It was not often he could get get a new 
book, and so he read the same over and over, 
till he knew it by heart. 



Swedish Shepherd Boy. 


But when the summer was gone, the farmer 
wanted his shepherd boy no longer; for the 
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COWS and sheep are kept in the stables during 
winter. 

AVliat could the child do now ? Must he 
return to his parents, who had no bread to 
s]mre ? He determined to beg from door to door, 
till he could get work. The first night he ar¬ 
rived at a small village, and asked for a place 
to sleep in. But every door was shut against 
him,—no one would let him in, or give him 
supper. At last he saw an open door; he looked 
in, and perceived on the kitchen table a piece of 
oaten cake. There was no one in the room, and 
he was hungry. He longed to cat the dry 
morsel—he took it in his hand—but he re- 
membercd the commandment, “ Thou shalt not 
stealhe put it down, and he left the cottage 
hastily. That night the shepherd boy slept in a 
barn upon a little straw. He awoke in the 
morning cold and hungry, and with a bad 
cough. He had hardly strength to return 
home, but when he got there his parents re¬ 
ceived him with open arms, and shared with 
liirn their dry crusts. 

What was to become of the boy during the 
long dark winter? He who feeds the ravens 
pitied this child. 

One day a sledge stood at the door, a farmer 
got out, and said, “ Neighbour Hans, you have 
a son, who can both read and write well; my 
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children can do neither; what do you say to 
letting him stay with me during the winter ?” 

The shepherd hoy coloured with joy, and 
before Hans, his father, could reply, cried out, 
“ I will go with you, and I am ready to go at 
once.’’ He soon made up his little bundle, and 
set out with the farmer. How was it the shep¬ 
herd boy could read and write so well ? He 
had never been to school, but he had been 
taught at home by his kind father wlien he was 
quite little. How glad he was now that he had 
taken pains to learn. 

Some children mAy think it pleasant to be 
a tutor, instead of a pupil; but the shepherd 
boy found it very unpleasant to teach boys 
much bigger than himself, who hated their 
books. The farmer wished him to be teaching 
from morning to night, while the boys them¬ 
selves wished to be pla 3 dng. It was more diffi¬ 
cult to manage these foolish youths than the 
stupid cows and sheep. 

When the winter was over the tutor became 
a shepherd boy again. 

In this manner he passed every year till he 
was seventeen years old, and then he was so 
much tired of teaching that he asked his father 
to show him how to make tables and chairs. 
His father willingly consented. When the boy 
had learned the business, he travelled from 
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town to town as a carpenter, but .could get very 
little employment. Then lie determined to be a 
tailor, but neither could he get employment in 
this trade, and he was often obliged to follow 
the plough, or to handle the flail, to earn a 
morsel of bread. 

Are you not glad to hear that at last his 
great desire was granted, and he went to a place 
where young men are taught, called a univer¬ 
sity ? He had saved a little money, but not 
enough to support him. How did he get food 
while at tlie university? There were in the 
town seven families, who, by turns, kindly in¬ 
vited him to dinner every week. Thus he got a 
dinner every day, but went without breakfast 
and supper. As for his clothes, he made them 
himself in the night. 

After many troubles he became a clergyman; 
yet even then, when he first preached, he did 
not teach people the right way. He thought 
we could be saved by our own goodness, till 
he heard a poor man speak of the love of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in dying for sinners. He 
had often heard of Christ before; but now he 
believed in him and loved him. At last he 
became a missionary, and went to a hot country, 
a great way from Sweden, to teach the ignorant 
heathens. 
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NOEWAY. 



Nortoegians. 


The Country. —Is there a more beautiful country 
in Europe than Norway ? Switzerland is more 
beautiful, but Norway is the grandest country in 
Europe. There are mountains, waterfalls, and 
lakes, with such forests as are seen nowhere else. 
It has been said, that fir-trees grow in Norway 
as hair grows on a man’s head. 

In the forests, the bear, and the wolf, and the 
enormous elk wander at liberty. There, too, 
strawberries and raspberries grow wild,—yes, in 
this very cold country; and why ? because the 
summers, though short, are very hot. Among 
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the snow on the mountains most beautiful flowers 
bloom for a little while. These flowers are called 
“rein-deer flowers,” because they grow where 
the reindeer feeds on his green moss. 

Along the coast of Norway there are more 
little islands than you could count. 

A traveller sailing among the rocky isles, was 
once obliged to stop a whole fortnight at one of 
them. No one lived there but an old woman and 
her husband, and generally the old woman was 
alone, because her husband went fishing. She 
had four companions—a cow, a goat, a cock, and 
a magpie. Many people complain of want of 
company who have much more than this old 
woman, and she never complained. 

People. —What sort of people live in this wild 
country ? 

They are called Norwegians. The men are 
tall and strong; the women are handsome. They 
are a simple people—kind and goodnatured, and 
particularly honest. In summer nights, which 
are quite light and very hot, the people leave 
their* doors open, and no thief comes in, not even 
in the towns. Bars and bolts are of no use in 
Norway. A gentleman having slept in a cottage, 
went away in the morning. He had not gone 
far before he heard somebody calling after him. 
It was the cottager, bringing four silver spoons 
that had been left behind. 

The greatest fault of the Norwegians is drunk- 
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enness. Tliey. are too fond of a spirit called 
finkel—something like gin, only it is made from 
potatoes. On every little farm there is a machine, 
called a still, for making it. O, who can say how 
much mischief is done by those stills! 

The poor are ignorant, and not fond of reading, 
though they can read. They are not like the 
Icelanders, who drink little and read much. 

Houses. —Most things in Norway are made 
of wood, because it is so plentiful. The wooden 
houses are painted—white, or green, or yellow; 
but they are not as pretty as the cottages in 
Switzerland. 

There is always a storehouse in the yard, and 
this is fiUed with food for the winter; and the 
women are going backwards and forwards all 
day long to this storehouse. In it are stowed 
away barley-cakes, and dried salmon, and eggs, 
and cheese, and flour. There is another room 
in every house for the loom. The women sing 
as they weave. At eveiy spare minute they fly 
to their loom. 

The poor people have a strange plan for keep¬ 
ing themselves warm in winter at night. There 
is a large chest in the cottage with one broad 
deep drawer; this drawer is filled with eider¬ 
down. At night all the family sleep in this 
drawer, leaving it just enough open to give them 
room to get in. 

The inns are generally very wretched. There 
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is only one room for strangers, with two wooden 
cribs in it, a straw mattress or else hay, coarse 
sheets, and a sheepskin or cowskin for a counter¬ 
pane. The cups and plates are very few. In 
one house the old woman had no more than a 
single spoon, and this she could not find. She 
went to the cupboard and cried out, “Well, I am 
sure there was a spoon here. Where can tlic 
spoon have got to, I wonder T So the traveller 
was obliged to cat his egg and drink his tea 
without one. 

Dress. —There are many different ways of 
dressing in Norway. Often both men and women 
wear their hair in long tails on their shoulders. 
In many places people have no shoes and stock¬ 
ings. The women often wear jackets of leather. 
A green jacket with a red waistcoat, and a green 
petticoat, is a dress for a poor woman. A man 
looks well dressed in a grey suit, with a red cap, 
and large silver buttons, and buckles on his 
shoes. But it is when a woman marries that 
she dresses in all her finery. What do you 
think of a head-dress of feathers stuck all round 
like a crown, and gay ribbons hanging down ; 
a silver chain round the neck, and large sUver 
brooches and bracelets, silver rings round the 
waist, and silver buckles in the shoes, with red 
gloves, and red stockings! This was the dress of 
a farmer’s daughter on her wedding-day. Silver 
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is found in Norway, and is the chief oraainent of 
the poor. 

Food. —People who love dainties must not 
come to Norway. Barley-cakes as thin and 
round as plates, or lye-bread, with some coffee, 
may easily he had. There is also the best butter 
in the world. But there is very little meat to be 
had, and no fruits except the wild fruits of the 
wood. There cannot be much meat vdiere there 
is so little food for animals. But the rivers are 
full of fish. This is the chief food. One traveller 
wondered what made his room so unpleasant, and 
at last he found there was a great well full of tish 
in the floor just covered over. 

There are often famines, and then sawdust 
is mixed with the bread, and the poor cows are 
fed on a sort of paste made up of rubbish of 
various kinds. 

Customs. —As the snow is very deep all the 
winter, the Norwegian cannot work in the fields 
for many months. All he can do out of doors is 
to saw wood. He feeds the cattle in the barn, and 
in the house he makes his own shoes and clothes, 
while the women weave and sing. During these 
dark days he does not amuse himself by reading, 
like the wise Icelanders;—he prefers smoking 
and drinking. 

Summer is the busy time in Norway. Then 
people work even in the night,—-indeed the niglit 
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is the best time for working, because the day is 
so hot that the labourer is often obliged to lie 
down and sleep, as in Italy. 

In summer the cows and sheep are sent to the 
mountains. The children have the care of them, 
with the help of some clever and brave dogs to 
frighten away the wolves. An Englishman in 
walking over the mountains once came to a log- 
hut, and found in it a girl of sixteen, with her 
little brother of eight years old, and a dog. There 
they lived with the sheep and cows, day after 
day, till the winter came on. 

Hometimes an old woman takes care of the 
cows. Tired with climbing, a traveller found a 
bowl of milk in a hut; he drank it up, and left a 
few halfpence in the empty bowl. The old woman 
came up just then, and thanking him heartily 
for the money, begged him to drink as much 
as he pleased without payment. 

The women can row boats, because most of 
them live by the water-side. They can manage 
an oar as well as a needle. 

Two poor girls were in the habit of going 
every morning and evening in a boat to milk 
their cows. One evening, as they were returning 
with their pails of milk, the wind blew hard and 
drove them far from their home out to sea. 
The wind continued to blow till it took them to 
Scotland, and all the time they had nothing 
to eat—only milk to drink. Very, very cold and 

A A 3 
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hungry they were, when tliey reached Scotland. 
There they were well treated, and sent back in 
a ship to Norway. How glad the pai’eiits of 
these poor girls were to see them again, for they 
had given them up for lost! 

Eich People. —There are a few rich people in 
Norway, and they are very kind to strangers. 
Over the door of a country-house was written, 
Yelkommen,” whicli means Welcome. The 
family could speak English quite well. They 
had not such a breakfast as we have, but two 
instead (if that can be). Very early they took a 
cup of coffee and a biscuit; then later they went 
to the sideboard, and ate smoked salmon and 
cold meat and drank brandy. 

They dined at one—and the children dined 
downstairs with their parents. At table every 
one was pressed to eat more than he wished. 
After drinking a great deal of wine, the company 
rose up from dinner, shook hands with each 
other, and the visitors said, '' Tak for mad,” or 
thanks for dinner. 

The ladies not only help to cook the dinner, 
but also to wait on the gentlemen. This they 
do with great good humour; but Englishmen 
would rather wait on the ladies than let them 
wait. 

Animals. —The cows, and sheep, and horses, 
are all little creatures. 

The Norwegians are very fond of their pretty 
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little Iiorses, which may be called ponies. They 
are generally white, or of a cream colour, very 
sure-footed and obedient. Nothing grieves a 
Norwegian more than to see a stranger drive his 
pony too fast. He hnows it cannot go fast 
without being hurt, for it lives only on grass or 
liay, and never eats corn. 

There is a bird which has a bad character in 
England for chattering and stealing, but which 
is respected in Norway. It is the magpie. He 
is the favourite bird. 

Strangers like to visit Norway for the sake of 
catching salmon in the rivers. Many of these 
great fishes are as long as a cliild of eight years 
old; they struggle hard when they are caught 
by a hook and often get away at last. 

There is a beast in the river of which all the 
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fishes are afraid. It is an animal with a head 
like a man and a tail like a fish, and is called a 
seal. When the fishes know that a seal is near, 
they hide themselves instantly in the holes in 
the water ; yet seals can easily he tamed. 

In every house the skins of bears and wolves 
are hanging np ready for any one to put on. 
It is very comfortable to be wrapped up in theses 
skins when riding over the ice in a sledge. 

The savage bears come down in the night 
from the rocks where thov live, to kill the cattle, 
and also to eat the corn. There is no food 
to spare for these creatures, and a reward is 
given for killing them. 

Govetjnment. —Norway has no king of her 
own. Tlie king of Sweden rules over her. Un¬ 
happily the Norwegians dislike the Swedes, and 
wish they belonged, as they once did, to another 
king. 

There is a parliament called the Storthing. 
Tanners and merchants, and soldiers belong to 
this parliament—not quite a hundred in all. 
They meet once in three years at Christiana, and 
they stay together three months. One of the 
laws they have made is that there shall be no 
lords in the land. 

IlELlGlON. —It is the Protestant. Yet if you 
were to enter a church you would fear that it 
was Eoman Catholic, because at one end there 
is an altar with small images upon -fc of the 
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A^irgin and of tlie saints. Tlie, minister, too 
wears a gown with a great cross on the back, 
and when he first comes into the clmrcli he 
kneels down before the altar with his back turned 
to the people. Yet you would soon find out that 
there is abetter religion than theEoman Catholic, 
for the prayers are not said in Latin, nor are 
images worshipped. The people sing five psalms 
during the service ; the minister reads a few 
short prayers, and a few verses of Scripture, and 
preaches a sermon. 

After service the Sabbath is not kept holy. 
There is dancing and drinking, and merry¬ 
making. No wonder, therefore, that most people 
are very ignorant. 

The poor fishermen cannot often go to church, 
even if they wish it; for the way is generally by 
water, and when the wind blows hard they dare 
not go on the rough sea among the sharp rocks. 
What can they do at home ? If they had Bibles 
they might read them; but Bibles are scarce 
and dear in Norway. Some good people from 
England have gone to Norway to give Bibles. 
They gave two fiddlers one a-piece; and those 
men left off fiddling on Sundays, and began to 
meet in a cottage and read the Scriptures'with 
the same people who used to dance. There are 
many cottages where the Bible is now loved . in¬ 
stead of brandy. 

AVhen it is known that a poor man has a 
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Bible, his neighbours flock to his hut on Sunday 
to hear him read.* 

There are four chief towns in Norway;— 
Christiana, Bergen, Christiausaiid, and Tron- 
jeim. This last is the most northern large town 
in all Europe. There is no inn there, but there 
is a cathedral. 

The chief mountains are tlie Dovre-flel— 
and tlie highest of these is the Snow-hatten ; yet 
it is little more than half as high as Mont 
Blanc in Switzerland (8000 feet; Mont Blanc 
is J 5,000).t 


LAPLAND. 

There is one people in Europe who wander 
about from place to place, yet always keep 
among the mountains of Norway or the plains 
on the north of Sweden. These people are 
called Lapps. They have no lands, but in¬ 
stead of lands they have reindeer: they have 
no houses, but dwell in tents. They wander 
about that they may find pasture for their 
deer. 

Very little will grow in Lapland; corn will 
not; vegetables, will not, except a few beans and 
small potatotes, with great care; fruit will not, 

* Bible Society Report, 1847. 

f Taken from Milford’s “Norway,” and “Two Summers 
in Norway.” 
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except raspberries and black currants. There¬ 
fore the Lapps have nothing to eat but their 
reindeer, except a little bread they get from 
Sweden, and a kind of broad they make of moss. 
Milk also they have in abundance from their 
deer ; and it is a great comfort to them, for it is 
very rich and sweet. 

Some travellers were very desirous to see 
these Lapps. Would you like to accompany the 
travellers on their visit ? 



Reindeer Sledge. 


There were a large party—four Englishmen 
and four other men, besides the Lapp who 
showed the way. 

By the side of a lake they saw a very little 
wooden church, where the Lapps sometimes 
meet to worship. There was a table at one end 
covered with blue cloth, and a silver cup upon 
it. Here the poor wanderers sometimes partake 
of the Supper of the Lord Jesus. There was 
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a velvet robe for tlie priest; yet there was no 
paint on the walls or benches—all was plain 
deal board. In the churchyard there were 
graves with crosses near them. It is only about 
once a-year that a minister visits this place, but 
some poor man generally reads and prays there 
every Sunday. 

Amongst the barren mountains tlie travellers 
first caught sight of two dark tents. One of 
them belonged to the Lapp who showed the 
wa}^ lie ran before to tell his countrymen 
that strangers were coming; for the Lapps are 
careful, and will not let strangers into their 
tents till they know that they will do them no 
harm. As the party approached, a herd of rein¬ 
deer, driven by a man, a boy, and a dog, came 
up to the tents. 

The door of the tent was so small that it was 
hard to get in; yet once in, the visitors found 
themselves very comfortable, for each of the 
family shook them heartily by the hand, and 
made room for them to lie on skins by the side 
of a blazing fire in the midst. In this tent 
there was a man named Johan Neilson, and 
Iris wife, and his old mother, and four children, 
and a woman who lodged there. The hut 
would scarcely hold the eight strangers and the 
family too—they were as closely packed as 
sheep in a fold. 

The kind ireople offered a large bowl of rein- 
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deer milk to the hungry visitors, and began 
also to boil a salted leg of reindeer for their 
supper. 

The travellers, as they lay on the skins, 
looked around at the curious place. There 
was no chimney ; where the poles met at the 
top the smoke went out, but not before it had 
blackened all inside, and particularly the faces 
of the Lapps. A number of useful articles 
were hanging up on the sides of .the tent,— 
cheeses, and dried pieces of reindeer. The 
nian was dressed in leather, from head to foot, 
with boots of reindeer skin. The women wore 
dark woollen cloth, and a girdle with a silver 
clasp. No doubt they had put on their best 
clothes, to receive the company. The women, 
as well as the men, had their pipes, and nothing 
pleased the old grandmother so much as some 
tobacco from England. They were all much 
astonished at the sight of lucifer matches. As 
for them, they had no candles, but when they 
wanted a bright light, they held up a piece 
of burning wood taken out of the lire. Neither 
had they any clock, but found out the time by 
the sun and stars. There were other articles 
that these Lapps had not, which they were 
better far without,—that is, finkel and brandy; 
but when a glass of finkel was offered to 
them, they drank it off* so gladly, that it was 
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plain they were as fond of drinking as their 
countrymen. 

When it was time to go to sleep, the master 
lighted his pipe, and laid down with it in his 
mout]]. Iteindeer skins were the coverings. 
One of the children coming in late, the old 
grandmother lifted up the skin where she lay, to 
let the boy in. One of the family watched by 
turns all night, by the side of the reindeer, lest 
the wolves should devour them. 

At five in the morning the travellers arose, 
and ate for breakfast reindeer’s flesh ; and they 
drank reindeer’s milk, and found it even nicer 
than cows’ milk. They then went out to see 
the herd. There were three hundred, all of 
which’belonged to Johan Neilson, and his neigh¬ 
bour Peter Johnson, and to the lodger. The 
beautiful creatures had sleek skins and branch¬ 
ing horns, covered with down, as soft as velvet. 
They were as gentle as they were beautiful, as 
useful as they were gentle ; so that it is not 
surprising that tlieir masters loved them, and 
treated them as if they were their own children. 
Every morning and evening they wxre driven 
to the tents to be milked. Neil son’s eldest son, 
a boy of sixteen, threw a rope over the horns 
of one of the deer, to keep her still, and then 
milking began. 

The travellers went away that morning, not 
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wisliiiig to spend another night with the family 
lying on the skins. ]]ut first they gave*a few 
skillings to each of the little hoys, and that was 
not much ; for a skilling is only a halfpenny, 
The Lapland family charged the eight strangers 
no more than tenpence for their food and lodging 
during their visit. 

Do you wish there were reindeer in Eng¬ 
land ? They could not live in so warm a 
country. It is in snow the reindeer delights, 
and in the sweet moss which grows beneath it. 
Even Sweden is too Avarm for the reindeer in 
summer. They would faint and die, if the 
Lapps did not lead them in hot weather to the 
mountains of Norway, covered with everlasting 
snow. 
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It is no wonder that the Laplander loves his 
reindeer. But he has some affection to spare 
for his faithful dogs, that help him to manage 
his reindeer. 

These clever little creatures are not afraid 
when the wolves come. The timid deer run 
up and down the mountains, not knowing how 
to get away from the howling wolves; then 
the dogs drive them all together, and standing 
round them, keep off their enemies. Therefore, 
when the Lapp returns home tired in the 
evening, he shares his soup, and his meat, with 
]iis brave guards. If you saw these dogs, per¬ 
haps you would take them for foxes ; but they 
are not like those sly animals in their dispo¬ 
sitions. I will relate an anecdote of a Lapland 
dog, which will make you love it better than 
ever. 

On a winter’s day two little boys went to 
the mountains to fetch some grass. They took 
their nets in their hands, and after walking 
seven miles, they reached a spot covered with 
snow. Under this snow they knew they should 
find fresh grass. They scratched up the snow, 
filled their nets with grass, and turned their 
steps towards home. But as they were going 
down the mountain, a vast heap of snow from 
the mountain-top, came rolling after them, 
and suddenly buried them beneath it. Their 
little dog, which had run on before, soon 
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missed his young masters, and turning hack 
scratched up the snow so diligently, that at 
last one of the boys crept out. But where was 
the other ? llis brother began to dig up the 
snow, hoping to find him, but he did not go to 
the right place. The dog was wiser than the 
iDoy. He dug at the right place, and at last 
found the poor child, lying on his face,pliable 
to stir. 

When the boys came home, they related the 
whole history. Do you not think this little 
flog must ever after have been a favourite and 
a pet ? 


THE MESSENGERS OF CHRIST AMONG THE SNOWS. 

Bor a long long while the Laplanders were 
heathens; and though now they call themselves 
Christians, they are very ignorant, for they have 
been taught very little. 

There is, however, a missionary amongst them. 
He is a Swede, and his name is Tellstrom. He 
was a poor man in Stockholm, working hard 
in painting houses, when it came into his heart 
to go to Lapland. But he did not know the 
Lappish language, nor did he know any one 

* Taken from Milford’s ‘‘Visit to the Lapps.” 
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who could teach him. However^ he had lieard 
that a Lappish grammar had been printed. He 
inquired for it in all the booksellei’s’ shops, but 
could not meet with it. At last lie obtained 
leave to search for it amongst a number of old 
books stored up in a warehouse; and to his 
great joy he found it. Jn all his spare time 
(and li^ had not much) he studied it; and he 
made great progress, for he looked to God for 
help. He soon got a Lappish Testament, and 
learned to read it. 

Hut lioio was he to go to Lapland ? He 
knew a good gentleman in Stockholm, named 
Mr. Scott. He went to him and told him his 
plan. Mr. Scott was surprised, for only a short 
time before he had received some money from 
England, with this message, “ Spend the money 
in doing good to the poor Lapps.” “ Now,” 
thought Mr. Scott, this is wonderful; the 
money comes first, and then the man who wants 
to do good to these Lapps; surely God sends 
both the money and the man.” 

Mr. Scott consulted with his friends respect¬ 
ing the painter’s plan; and they all talked to 
Tellstrom about it. 

They asked him, “ Have you learned tliat 
difficult language ?” 

Yes,” he said, and he told them how he had 
found the grammar. 

“ Can you bear the cold ?” said they. 
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“ Yes/’ lie replied ; and he told them how he 
had tried whether he could bear cold by walking 
on the stone stairs in winter without shoes or 
stockings. 

Can you bear hunger, and can you live 
without bread and vegetables ?” 

“ Yes,” he replied. “ I have accustomed 
myself to fast. Every Sabbath I have fasted, 
because I would not work, and I had not money 
to buy food without working.” 

“ Can you bear to be without a friend in a 
country where true Christians are very scarce.*' 

“ Yes, I can bear even that; for Christ has 
said, " Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world/ ” 

Mr. Scott and his friends agreed that Tell- 
strom was fit to be a missionary; but they 
thought he ought first to gain more knowledge. 
So they said, “We will give you money to keep 
you without working, that you may have time 
for study.” 

Therefore Tellstrom left off painting, and 
spent his time in reading.. Yet he refused to 
accept any money. How, then, did he live ? 
He had a silver spoon; his godmother, a noble 
lady, had given it to him when he was baptized; 
he sold it for food. He had never sold it while 
he was a painter, though he had often wanted 
food; because a spoon given by a great person 
to a poor one at his baptism is considered a 
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treasure; but now he sold it for the work of 
God. 

At last the time came for Tellstrom to go to 
Lapland. A Missionary Society was formed. 
There are many in England, but this was the 
first in Sweden; and Tellstrom was the first 
missionary sent out. He went to Lapland in 
the year 1835. Just before lie went a friend 
gave him a silver spoon,—a friend who knew 
nothing of his having sold a spoon. Tellstrom 
was surprised. He thought he saw in this little 
gift a sign that the Lord would give him back 
all he had given up for his sake, and therefore 
he had these words of Christ engraved upon the 
new spoon:— 

“There is no man that hath left house, or 
parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for the 
kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not receive 
manifold more in this present time, and in the 
world to come life everlasting.” 

Upon Tellstrom's arrival in Lapland he hired 
a room, and preached at first in the Swedish 
tongue; and God was with him, and the people 
heard him gladly, and so filled the room that he 
began to preach in the church. But he did not 
long preach there, for the Lapps are a wandering 
people, because their deer are wandering crea¬ 
tures, seeking moss where they can find it. 
Therefore Tellstrom became a wanderer too^ 
that he might gain the more souls. He learned 
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in summer to pick liis way through the marshes 
on the roads made of pine-trees, that shake 
under the traveller’s tread ; and he ventured in 
winter to cross the 1‘rozen plains where no foot 
of man is to be seen, and once he nearly lost 
his life amidst the snowy deserts. 

He longed to instruct the little ones, and he 
took eighteen of them under his care, and fed, 
and clothed, and taught them for two years; 
then sent them home with little hooks in their 
liands, and sweet hymns on their lips, to cheer 
their parents’ liuts with prayers and praises. 

Then he received another company of chil¬ 
dren into his house, and in two years he sent 
them forth to make room for yet another little 
hand. In this manner he taught a great number 
of children; and many parents, through the 
children, have turned unto the Lord. 

How pleasant it would he to visit one of the 
huts where these pious families live, and to hear 
them thanking God for sending his servant to 
tell them of Jesus I 
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Turks. 

This land is very different from all the other 
countries in Europe—and this is the reason: 
it has a different religion. All the other coun¬ 
tries are called Christian, hut Turkey is a 
Mahomedan country. What is that ? 

Once there was a man named Mahomet, who 
told people he was a prophet sent from God; 
but he was a false prophet, and a wicked man. 
He wrote a book called the Koran, and filled it 
with foolish stories, and absurd laws, and hor¬ 
rible lies. 

Mahomet died a long while ago. A maid 
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mixed poison with a leg of mutton in order to 
see whether the prophet would find it out: but 
he never did ; he ate the mutton, and from that 
time he began to waste away, till he died three 
years afterwards. Jesus, whom we worship, 
could not be deceived. He knew why Judas 
gave him the treacherous kiss. He died because 
lie chose to die. Where is Mahomet now ? 
Among the dead. Where is Jesus ? At God’s 
right hand. He hears our prayers; but Ma- 
liomet hears nothing. 

The places where the Turks worship are 
called Mosques. They are very much like 
churches, only there are no seats, but carpets 
are spread on the marble fioor. The chief day 
lor worship is Friday instead of Sunday. There 
are men called Imams, who read the Koran in 
the cliurches. 0 how different is a Turkish 
Friday from a Christian Sunday I 

One of the rules of Mahomet is to pray five 
times a-day—and this the Turks do. Wherever 
they are, or whatever they are doing, when 
they heal- the man in one of the towers of the 
mosques calling out the time of prayer, they 
stop and bend and mutter their prayers. If 
you were talking to a Turk in the street, and 
the time for prayer came, he would leave oft’ 
talking and fall on his knees and begin to pray. 
It is much better to shut the door and to pray 
to our Father which seeth in secret 
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You will say that the Turks are very much 
like the Eoman Catholics in their ways, and 
so they are. But the Mahomedans know less 
about Christ than the Eoman Catholics do. 
There are some Eoman Catholics who really 
love him, but no !Mahomedans can love him. 
They hate Christians, and often curse them as 
they pass. 



Dancing Dervish. 


There are some Turks called dancing der¬ 
vishes, who pretend to be very holy, and one 
of their holv exercises is whirling round and 
round, like tops. Strangers go and see them 
twirl. It would astonish you to see how fast 
they turn round in their full white yjctticoats, 
which look like so many white umbrellas. On 
their heads they wear brown caps, in tlie shape 
of sugar-loaves. While they dance, their arms 
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are stretched out wide, and their eves shut. 
When they have done dancing, they fall flat 
upon the floor. 

There is another sort of dervishes, called 
howling dervishes, and they howl till they foam 
at the mouth. Sometimes they only bark like 
dogs. Suddenly one falls down and cries out 
Avitli all his force, very slowly,—Allah! Allah! 
(which means God.) ^Mahoinmed, Mahommed I” 
Tliis lie liowls till lie can howl no longer, but 
lies quiet. Then another begins to howl, and 
then another. I* need not ask you which you 
would rather see, the dancing or the howling 
dervishes. It must be so horrible to hear the 
howling, especially of the name of God. How 
diflerent is the sweet sound of Hallelujah (praise 
the Lord), which is sung by saints on earth, 
and angels in heaven! 

Gnce the howling dervishes used to cut them¬ 
selves with spears and daggers, but one of the 
Sultans forbade this practice. 

Visit to a .Turkish House. —The Turks are 
all’owed to have four wives, if they please. 
Tliey hire a great many slaves to wait upon 
tlieir wives. Most Turks have only one wife 
for it costs a great deal to keep four. The 
wives are not allowed to be seen, except by 
women; and when they go in the streets they 
wear thick veils. 

An English lady once got leave to visit the 
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house of a Turkish nohleman. He was called 
a Pasha, which means a governor, and he was 
considered a very great man. He had only 
one wife, and she was the adopted daughter of 
the Sultan, or King of Turkey. She was called 
Sultana, or princess. 

Two negroes showed the liiiglish lady the 
way into the house. When she reached the 
foot of the stairs, two women received her, 
and led her up. They were very polite, and 
kissed her hands, and the hem of her dress. 
They brought her into a very large room. The 
upper end, called the divan, was higher than 
the rest, and was covered with two splendid 
shawls. Nothing could be seen through the 
windows, for instead of glass there was a close 
wooden lattice. 

The lady was made to sit down on a pile of 
cushions, for there w'ere no cliairs. Presently 
about fifteen young slaves came running into 
the room, laughing and talking. They were 
©ome to stare at the visitor. They were all 
dressed alike, in loose silk jackets, a short one 
above and a longer one underneath, with long 
loose trowsers and yellow slippers. Their 
clothes were of the gayest colours, and in then* 
hair a silk handkerchief was twisted. 

Presently a noise was heard in the passage, 
and tlie Sultana entered. The young slaves 
placed themselves in rows as she passed by 
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She was dressed very magnificen.tly in light blue 
silk trowsers, and a red robe covered with gold 
embroidery,—so long as to sweep the ground. 
A rich shawl was bound round her waist, and a 
brown satin pelisse, lined with fur, hung over 
lier shoulders, while a silk handkerchief wrought 
in gold adorned hea head; but what rendered 
her most splendid, were tlie diamonds which 
sparkled on every part of the dress. Yet all 
tliis superb attire did not make her look beautiful, 
or even pleasing. Four negro boys went before 
her, and six maids followed. 

The Sultana made her visitor sit down beside 
her on the cushions of the divan, and pressed 
lier to smoke a pipe. The two negro boys 
brought in silver trays, with gold cups and 
crystal vases, fdled with coffee, sherbet, and 
sweetmeats. There vras an interpreter, so the 
English lady could talk to the Sultana. She 
found that this princess spent her whole time 
in sleeping, eating, bathing, and dressing. The 
Sultana's children were sent for. There were 
four of them ; the eldest, a boy of six years old, 
was dressed just like his father the Pasha, w'^ith 
a turban, and pelisse, and even a little sword. 
The visitor praised the ehildren so much (for 
they were fine children), that the Sultana in¬ 
sisted oil calling her sister, and entreated her 
to accept a diamond ring. She then bade her 
tell the people of England that if they came to 
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Widden in Turkey, the Pasha’s lady would be 
happy to receive them. 

The visitor touched the Sultana’s hands with 
great respect, and went out of the room without 
turning her back. 

Who would like to be a Turkish lady—not 
even a Sultana, a king’s daugliter I AYhat silly 
lives ladies lead in Turkey ? They cannot read, 
and if they could, they have no Bible to read. 
They have never heard how they ought to spend 
their time. Are there no ladies in England who 
waste their time as much as these poor Turks ? 
O yes, there are some who rise late, read novels, 
talk nonsense, and dress fine ; but who never 
study the Bible, nor teach their children,-nor 
visit the poor. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

The chief town in Turkey is built by the sea. 
Like many other towns it looks beautiful at a 
distance, but turns out, when you arrive there, 
to be very unpleasant. Constantinople looks 
even more beautiful than Lisbon, or Venice, or 
Naples. The golden tops of the mosques, peep¬ 
ing and sparkling among the tall cypress-trees, 
and the gardens sloping down to the water’s 
edge, make it appear lovely; but the narrow. 
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dirty streets disgust the stranger who walks in 
tlieni. 

The sea by which it is built is called the 
Hospliorus. 



Mof!qii,e of Sultan VnlidCj Constantinople. 

The Gkand Seigniou. —The king of Turkey 
is called tlie Sultan, or tlie Grand Seignior. He 
lias a palace by the \vater-side, where his wives 
live. He will not call them his wives, because 
he thinks it too great an honour for any one to 
be married to him. They are all slaves brought 
from distant parts. Seven of the most beautiful 
are called the favourites, and the rest wait upon 
them as slaves. In all there are five or six 
hundred. 

Are they happy ? Oh, by no means. Can they 
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forget the countries whence they came, their 
parents, and their friends at home ? 

They live in a beautiful palace by the water¬ 
side, called the Seraglio. In the gardens of this 
palace the Sultan’s favourites amuse themselves. 
No one is allowed to visit them, nor are they 
allowed to visit any one. How soon the\' must 
get tired of the marble lialls and cool fountains, 
shady groves and lovely gardens I Their 
daughters are called Sultanas, or princesses. 
One of them used to spend much of her time, 
before she was married, in throwing oranges out 
of the palace windows into the boats that passed 
by. It was her amusement to try to throw tlieni 
at the heads of the boatmen. TOiat an amuse¬ 
ment for a young lady! 

The Grand Seignior does what lie pleases. He 
orders any one who offends him to be killed. 

After you have passed the first gate of the 
Seraglio, you will see a pillar, about the height 
of a table, with a silver dish on the top. What 
is that dish for? For a man’s bleeding head. 
Yes; in that silver dish the heads of lords are 
often placed after they have been killed. 

It is one of the wicked customs of this dark 
land to murder the boy-babies of the king’s 
brothers. The little girls are suffered to live, 
but the boys are strangled as soon as they are 
bom. The reason is lest, when they are grown 
up, any of them should try to make himself Grand 
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Seignior. You have read of Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, and of Herod, king of the Jews. The 
Grand Seignior is like those cruel kings. 

Animals. —The beasts which draw wagons 
in Turkey are not horses or asses, but oxen and 
buffaloes. Horses are sometimes used for car¬ 
riages and for riding. The carriages in which 
the ladies ride, resting on soft cushions, are 
drawn by a train of oxen. 

Buffaloes are a good deal like oxen, only very 
ugly, with black hair hanging down between 
their black horns over their sullen faces. But 
their drivers try to make them look better by 
twisting smart ribbons in their dingy looks of 
hair. 

Perhaps you have never seen a buffalo. How 
I am going to speak of an animal that you saw 
])efore you could speak—I mean a dog. Is it 
one of your favourite animals ? 

If you lived in Turkey you would not be fond 
of dogs. There is a munber of hungry dogs 
roaming about Constantinople, and eating up all 
the dead things, or offal, lying in the streets. I 
will tell you an anecdote about them. 

An English lady was walking one morning 
with her little niece in a burial-ground in Con¬ 
stantinople, amongst the shady trees and beds 
of flowers;—when suddenly she saw troops of 
hungry dogs approaching her from every quarter. 
The little girl grew pale with fright, and showed 
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her aunt a piece of bread she held in her hand. 
It was indeed for this the dogs were assembling. 
There they were on every side, with their sharp 
teeth, and glaring eyes, and noses snuffing tlie 
air, as if they smelt something very nice. Some 
of them were so large that a man would hardly 
be able to resist tliem. The lady knew not 
what to do. She took tlie bread from the child, 
wlio very readily gave it up ; but she feared to 
throw it to the dogs lest those who did not get a 
mouthful should turn upon her with fresh fury, 
or attack her little niece. She tried to reach 
the gate, dragging the child after her while the 
dogs followed—howling and raging, and even 
daring to take lier dress between their teeth. 
At last she came close to the door; then, 
flinging the bread as far as she could from her, 
she rushed through and escaped by a narrow 
path to the inn. 

At night such troops of fierce dogs walk about 
the streets that people cany in their hand whips 
to defend themselves. 

The favourite bird in Turkey is the pigeon. 
It is reckoned a holy bird, and flocks of pigeons 
are kept near the mosques. The stork is another 
bird that the Turks are fond of. The Dutch 
like them because they eat the frogs in the 
marshes, but the Turks like them for a different 
reason. Before the winter comes the storks fly 
away to a liotter country, and the Turks say 
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tliey are gone to the place where Mahomet 
was buried; so they call the stork a religious 
bird, and they show it great respect when it 
returns in the spring. They think it an honour 
if it build its nest in one of their houses, and 
they say that no plague or fire can come near 
that dwelling. 

Slaves. —You have already heard that there 
are slaves in Turkey. It is the only country in 
Europe where slaves are bought and sold. 
There used to be a slave-market in Constan¬ 
tinople ; but it is now given up.'**’ 

When the Turks go to Ijattle they seize their 
prisoners for slaves. 

Soldiers have been seen riding towards Con¬ 
stantinople with large baskets on each side of 
their horses. And what were in the baskets ? 
Little bo5'S and girls stolen from the enemy. 
Some 'were so young as three years, just able to 
talk, while others were as old as ten. These 
thoughtless lambs were rejoicing as they rode 
along, little knowing the troubles they would 
suffer under cruel masters. 

Character of the Turks. —^They are so 
grave tliat they look wise. But how can lazy 
people be really wise? They like to spend their 
time in eating opium, sipping coffee, and sitting 
still. They are so lazy that, though the land 

* It was given up January 30th, 1847.—See Wayfaring 
Skctchet. 
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is very fruitful-, they do not sow corn enough 
for their own bread, but send for com to other 
countries. They read scarcely an3dihing but the 
Koran, which they learn by heart. Yet in one 
respect they are to be praised. It is this,—the}' 
bear troubles well. 

I have heard of a pasha, or governor, who was 

in high favour with the Sultan, but at last he 

had the misfortune to get into disgrace. The 

Sultan had made him rich, but now he took 

away his riches. The poor pasha had nothing 

to support him. What could he do ? Instead 

of fretting or begging, he bought a few lemons 

and sold them at the corner of the bazaar, or 

market. One of his friends came to buv some' 

«/ 

of his lemons, and as he bought them said, 
“ Do you not feel very much the sad change in 
your fortune ? “ Not at all, not at all,'" replied 

the lemon-seller. “ Allah is great—^Allah is good- 
He gave me all that I once possessed, and he has 
a right to take it away again.” Was not this 
a good answer ? It is almost the same as the 
answer of Job,—“ The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away: blessed be the name of the 
Lord.’* But though the Turk answered like 
Job, the Turk did not feel as Job did. He felt 
that God had a right to do as he pleased: but' 
Job knew that God loved him, even while He 
was taking aU away. The Turks do not know 
that God so loved the world that he gave his 
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only-begotten Son to die for our sins. Wc know 
that God is like a kind fatlier who corrects his 
children, but who would much rfither give them 
treats and rewards.’" 


GPtEECE. 



Grceli.^. 


CouxTKY. —Greece is one of the lovely coun¬ 
tries —ijcrhcrps it is the most beautiful—but we 
cannot be certain, for some people would say 
Switzerland. 

T>ut tliere is one beauty in Greece which is not 
to be found in Switzerland; this is—very fine 
old ruins, or remains of beautiful buildings. 

* Taken from Madden’s Travels^ Wayfaring Sketches. 
A Pastor's MemoHal of the Holy Landj and Dr. Walsh’s 
Travels. 
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What is the reason ? When the other coun¬ 
tries of Europe were filled with savages, then 
Greece was filled with clever men. When our 
dear old England was covered with forests ; 
haunted by bears and wolves, wild bulls, and 
boars ; inhabited by people with painted skins ; 
then — then —what was to be seen in Greece 'I 
All that was grand and beautiful:—kings and 
armies, ships and palaces, pictures and statues, 
temples and cities, gardens and groves. 

Hut now, what is England ? and what is 
Greece ? The Greeks are not savages, but they 
are not as wise as the English. Their marble 
temples have fallen doWn, and the white pillars 
are lying on tlie ground or standing up half 
broken. As you ride along you see places 
where great battles were once fought—but alE 
is silent now. 

A Night in a Cottage. —If you travel in 
Greece, rise very early in the morning. Get a 
sure-footed horse, not soon tired, to carry you 
along the steep mountain path. At four o’clock 
on a summer morning the air is so fresh that 
the travellers’ horses prance with delight. But 
before noon the sun pours dow^n such burning 
rays that the stones in the path become too 
hot to be touched. Then it is pleasant to see 
the shepherd leading his sheep to the green 
pastures. He goes before them, and they follow 
him, and listen to his voice. Who can see liim 
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without thinking of the good Shepherd who laid 
down his life for his sheep ? The kind Greek 
shepherd, seeing travellers, and knowing how 
tliirsty they must be, takes hold of a large 
flat wooden bottle, hanging by a leathern strap 
from his side, and offers them some cool sweet 
milk. 

Whichever way the horses wander, you are 
sure to see some lovely prospect, and to find 
some old tomb or ruined temple among the dark 
green brushwood. 

A party of English ladies and gentlemen, 
mounted on horseback, went to see a place 
where a great battle was once fought, called 
Marathon. It was by the sea-side. Thousands 
liad once been killed in that place. Great had 
been the noise on that day—shouts and shrieks; 
—but nothing can be heard there now except 
the waves roaring, as they did when that battle 
was fought. 

Near the plain of jVIarathon there are the 
ruins of a temple. No one durst go near those 
white columns, for a huge snake lifted up its 
crested head on high, as it twined round the 
broken pillars. Had any one disturbed the 
creature, its forked tongue would soon have 
been seen shooting out between its poisonous 
jaws. 

Night came on. There were no houses to be 
seen. All was silent. There was no path. It 

cc 2 
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was quite darlc, and the travellers had lost their 
way. They tried to get through a thicket of 
myrtle-bushes. Suddenly the horses stopped 
and neighed aloud. They were at the edge of 
a large piece of water. What was to be done ? 
Must the travellers sleep there ? The ground 
was damp—the air was cold—and, worse than 
all, at a distance the howling of jackals was 
lieard. Yet the horses were too weary to go 
mucli further, and tlieir riders were ready to 
drop olf their backs. 

Just then one of the servants cried out joy¬ 
fully, “ I see a little twinkling light afar off. 
Tt must be a village.” The party set out again. 
Soon the barking of shepherd dogs was heard, 
and presently a group of poor Greeks came 
(jut of their huts. There was a dispute among 
them who should lodge the strangers in liis 
hut. At last it was agreed that the shepherd 
who had th e best hut should have that honour. 
He led the way in triumph, and the strangers 
gladly followed. , . 

This best hut was made of wood, and had 
only one room. A large fire blazed on a square 
stove at one end, and sheepskins were spread 
on the clay door. The travellers were invited 
to sit down on the sheepskins. I>y the light of 
the fire they saw the family of the shepherd, 
who were sitting opposite—^his wife, his daughter, 
and her husband. A little beyond there were an 
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ass and a pig, both of which wcr.e displeased at 
being driven from the fire to make room for 
strangers. It would not be easy to say how 
many cocks and liens were perched on the 
rafters, or were flying from one corner to the 
other. The travellers' horses also were ad¬ 
mitted into the hut with the servants ; so that 
the place was much crowded. 

Greatly were the shepherd's family astonished 
when the strangers opened their packages. 
"When they saw the silver forks and spoons, 
they wondered how money could be made into 
such articles, for they had never seen any silver 
but dollars. They could not make out hov/ 
cushions could be filled with air, and almost 
feared their visitors were conjurers, when they 
saw them filling their pillows with their breath. 
They were surprised to see them comb their 
hair, for they themselves only took that trouble 
once a-year, at Easter. 

All the while the travellers were at supper, 
a number of poor Greeks were peeping in at 
the door. As soon as it was over, the poor 
people inside told tlie crowd to go away. Then 
they lighted a small lamp that was hanging up 
l)efore a picture of a saint, quite black with 
smoke. Kneeling down before that picture, the 
peasants said their prayers. But what are 
prayers offered to pictures ? Of no use at all; 
—they are worse than of no use; such prayers 
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are sinful; for God has forbidden us to bow 
down to the likeness of anything, llefore the 
poor people wrapped themselves in their sheep¬ 
skins for the night, they politely wished the 
travellers sound sleep and pleasant dreams. But 
how could travellers either sleep or dream, with 
a pig grimting and an ass braying in the room ? 
At three o’clock in the moniiu" the travellers 

O 

rose to pursue their way. 

PjtODUCTiONS. —Greece is a very fruitful land. 
There are olh’ es, and almonds, and green figs, 
cool water-melons, and enormous grapes. There 
are so many grapes and vineyards, that the 
dogs may go in there and eat heartily. Arc not 
grapes strange food for dogs ? 

Tlie nights arc so warm in summer that the 
poor people often sleep under the trees, instead 
of in their huts; but they take care never to 
sleep under an olive-tree, because snakes are 
often found hid in that tree. But under a 
mulberry-tree the people like to sleep. And 
who do you think sleep in the huts ? AVorms. 
Yes, the people give up their huts to worms. 
But of what kind ? Silkworms. These indus¬ 
trious little creatures deserve to be well treated. 
A great deal of silk is made in Greece. It is 
very amusing to see the young girls winding 
the silk off the yellow balls the worms have 
spun. 

Grecian AVomen.—T he dress is different in 
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different places. This is one. dress. A full 
petticoat, an embroidered bodice, a girdle, loose 
slippers, and stockings of various colours; on 
tlie head a small red cap, and a j^ellow hand¬ 
kerchief; the long hair being plaited in two 
tresses, reaching almost to the ground. When 
the ladies go out they wear a long muslin veil, 
fastened on the back of their heads and falling 
over their laces. 

The Grecian ladies are handsome, with black 
hair and eyes, fine features and figures. If 
their liair is not quite black, they dye it. To 
make tlieir eyes loolc blacker than they are, 
they ] 3 aint their eyelids with a little brush. 
Tliey are fond of adorning their persons, but 
their minds are left empt}". Tew can write 
Avell, but many can work well at embroidery. 
Tiic 5^oung ladies are seldom seen; they sit 
witli tlieir maid in a room by themselves. 

The cap of a young girl is often covered 
with pieces of gold and silver money. This 
money is her fortune. Whenever she gets a 
present, if she does not spend it, she sews it on 
her cap. 
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This is a very old city indeed, much older than 
London, or Edinburgh, or Paris—older even 
than Eoine. It was all in ruins, till a king 
came Irom Germany, called Otho, and built 
a new city. There are squares in Athens now, 
and streets, and thirteen cliurches, and twenty 
wells, and a palace, and a prison, and a college, 
and there are hotels where you might sleep and 
live comfortably. 

There is one jdace in Athens a Christian 
would like to see better than any other. There 
is a spot outside the city where once a preacher 
stood, and told the people for tlie first tinu' 
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about Jesus tlie Son of God. The place where 
he stood was called ^lars Hill. The name of 
the preacher was Paul, and it is abo ut eighteen 
hundred years ago since he preached. Should 
you not like to see this stony hill ? You may 
read the sermon in the seventeenth chapter of 
Acts. When Paul was there, Athens was full 
of images of false gods. Now the people say 
they worship Christ, but they do not worshij) 
Him ill the way that He approves. Paul would 
tell them so, if he were now on earth, and if he 
were to go to Athens. 

The Sokrows of the Greeks. —It is dreadful 
to hear of all the poor Greeks have suffered from 
the Turks. 

There is a beautiful little island near Greece, 
called Scio. This may be called the island of 
oranges. Par off upon the sea, the sweet smell 
of the orange-blossom can be perceived. This 
lovely island was once full of people,—now it 
i§ almost empty. The cruel Turks suddenly 
landed on the island, and immediately began to 
burn and to destroy. They killed more than 
half the people, and they took many prisoners, 
and sold them to be slaves in Constantinople, and 
other large cities. Only a few people escaped 
to the mountains. 

You shall hear of a visit made to this island. 
Two gentleman arrived one evening in a ship at 
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Scio; one was a stranger, and the other had 
been born in the place. The first town they 
saw was all burned to the ground. There was 
scarcely a room standing. The only people to 
be seen lived in little sheds. The travellers 
went to the house of a Greek archbishop. Per¬ 
haps you think an archbishop must live in a 
fine house. This house had once been fine; 
the stone steps at the door still remained, there 
was still a large hall, but one side had fallen 
down. In a small room the poor archbishop lay 
sick in bed. The rain came in throuiili the 

O 

ceiling, and the bed liad often been moved out 
of the way of the rain. Put the sick man was 
thankful that he had any place to rest in. He 
begged his guests to cat their suppei'in the liall. 
Two young priests waited u])on them. One of 
thein had long black liair hanging down his 
shoulders. He had a pewter jug, from which 
he poured water over the visitors' hands into a 
basin, and then wiped them with, a towel. The 
supper was a lump of bread and a glass of 
water for each, with some black olives and 
sweetmeats. This was alL After supper the 
hands were washed again, and then coffee and 
pipes were served. 

The visitors slept on cushions placed on the 
high part of the floor called the Divan, and each 
was covered with a quilt. 

The next morning they set out on mules. 
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They cainc to the village where, the Greek had 
once lived. They found it quite silent, for the 
people were dead, or gone away. They passed 
many line houses with high walls round the 
large gardens. At last they stopped at a stone 
gateway. This was the house of the poor 
Greek's father. No one lived there now. The 
garden was tilled with orange, and lemon, and 
hg, and alrnoiid-trees; but it was also full of 
weeds entangled amongst the roses. The house 
inside was black with smoke, and the wind 
blew through the broken walls. The Greek 
spoke very little, lie once looked at a fine 
vase, round which a sweet plant was twined, 
and said, '' It is the same vase; ” and then he 
looked at a tree, and said, This is the only one 
I do not remember.” How sad he must have 
felt to think of his murdered relations ! 

ItoBiJEiis. —Once it was quite dangerous to go 
about the mountains, so many murders were 
committed there. But lately a great deal of 
pains have been taken to frighten the robbers. 
The king rewards every poor man who brings 
a robber’s head in his hand. There w^as a 
famous robber, named Bour-na-ba. In English 
he might be called Barnaby. He chose a very 
strange hiding-place for such a wicked man. 
It was a chapel. There are little chapels built 
in all the lonely places of Greece—in caverns, 
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and on mountains, and tall cliffs—and a little 
silver lamp is usually kept burning in tliem. 
While Barnaby was hid in the chapel, another 
robber sat by the way-side with a gun, and 
when he saw travellers lie made a sign, and 
Barnaby with all his band rushed out and bound 
them hand and foot. Often they killed the poor 
creatures as well as robbed them. 

When the king determined to destroy the 
robbers, this Barnaby was afraid of being 
punished, so he offered to seize robbers and to 
bring them to justice. Barnaby was pardoned. 
He spent the rest of his days in hunting for 
his old companions. But his hoary head did 
not go down to the grave unpunished, for a 
young man, whose house he had entered to take 
him to prison, shot him dead. 

CiilLDKEN. —The Greeks do not know how to 
bring up their children. 1 will relate an anec¬ 
dote of one spoiled child. 

An English lady was in a ship not far from 
Athens. When it grew dark she went down 
into the cabin. There she saw a Greek lady 
lying on the floor, twisting her hands in her long 
hair, weeping, and lamenting aloud, and crying- 
out, “ If the ship do not return to Athens im¬ 
mediately, I do not know what I shall do ! ” 
“ What is the matter ? ” asked the English lady. 
'^Oh,” said she, have a little daughter of 
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seven years old, and she wishes to go home; 
and when we told her she could not, she began 
to scream violently, and is still screaming so 
loud that I fear she will go into fits.” 

The English lad}’' tried to quiet the naughty 
cliild by giving her cakes and sugar-plums. 
This plan succeeded. If the child had not been 
spoiled ever since she was a baby, she would 
not have been so wilful and passionate at seven 
years old. 

Now I will tell you of another child who was 
treated in a different manner, and yet in quite 
as wrong a manner as the other. 

A missionary once visited a rich Greek named 
Ihidurcs. This Greek brought in a sweet child 
of four years old to see the missionary. 

“ She is an orphan,” said Endures. “ Ask 
her any questions you please, and she will answer 
them.” The pretty little creature came up to 
the missionary, and, after bowing herself down 
to the floor, took his hand and kissed it. Then 
tlie missionary began to ask her questions. 

'“Where do you come from, my dear?”— 
“ From the island of Crete.” 

“ Where is your father, my love ? ”—“ The 
Turks killed him.” 

“ Where is your mother, my lamb ? ”—" They 
killed her, too.” 

“ Where are all your brothers ? ”—“ The 
Turks killed them all.” 
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Where are your sisters, my dear child ? ”— 
“ They killed my sister, too.” 

“Where are your servants?”—“The Turks 
Ivilled them all.” 

“ And how did you escape, my dear ? ”—“ In 
the sand hy the sea-side.’' 

This was ijuite true. The poor child had 
])een found half-buried in tlie sand. Then 
Endures roughly said to the missionary, “ She 
is very guilty of telling lies. Slie is also dis¬ 
obedient. What shall I do to her?” Then 
Endures turned to the trembling child, and 
said in a fierce voice, “ Now mind; this is a 
priest; he will cut out your tongue, if you tell 
lies.” 

The missionary was grieved to hear the Greek 
talk in this way to the little orphan. He said 
to him, “Do not teach the child that God’s 
ministers will treat her cruelly.” 

“Oh,” said Budures, “she is always abusing 
the Turks for killing her mother.” 

“lam not surprised at that,” answered the 
minister, for he knew the child had never been 
taught to forgive her enemies. He turned to 
the little creature, and said kindly, “'Do you 
not remember what is written in the Lord’s 
Prryer ? * Forgive us our trespasses, as we for¬ 

give those who trespass against us.’ ” 

How severely this orphan was used! One 
child was spoiled, and the other child was ill- 
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treated. The missionary would net have brought 
up tlie little girl as Budiires did. 

Chaiiacter. —The Greeks are very unlike the 
Turks. They are lively and warm in their 
manners, and fond of talking. They love sing¬ 
ing, though they sing badly. They delight in 
dancing and merriment. They give way to all 
their feelings, crying one moment and laughing 
another. They do not bear troubles well; 
when they are unhappy, they scream like babies. 
Wlien a friend dies, they cry so loud that all 
the neighbours liear, and they never leave off 
crying till their friend is buried. They are 
very obliging and affectionate, but not to be 
trusted. 

Priests. —missionary once spent some days 
in the house of a priest. It was only a hut 
with a mud floor. There was a hole in the 
middle for the fire of fagots, and another in the 
ceiling to let out the smoke. There was but one 
room, and there lived in it the priest, his wife, 
liis old mother, his three children, a horse, some 
cows, and many fowls. 

What sort of a man was this poor priest? 
Was he pious ? When did he say his prayers ? 
While he was washing bis face. At breakfast 
another priest came to see him. There was 
bread, and butter, and blackbirds on the table, 
or rather on the board lying on the floor. The 
grandmother was not allowed to breakfast with 
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tlie family—they thought her too ohl. 
that kind or respectful ? There was plenty of 
wine at breakfast, and both the priests drank 
cup after cup. “ Drinlc, drink/’ they said to the 
missionary. But he refused, saying, “ Drunken¬ 
ness is a sin.” One of them replied, “ That 
may be true; but I like drinking.” What a 
sad reason! 

But now let me tell you of a priest who, I 
hope, was better than these. 



Greeli Priest instructing children. 


He was seen sitting under a spreading olive- 
tree in the heat of the^ day, dressed in his robes, 
and a large old book was lying on his knees. 
It was the Greek Testament. Nearly t^venty 
children were standing around listening, with 
great eagerness and with beaming eyes, to the 
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priest’s instructions. When stran'gcrs approached 
the children began to look about. The priest 
desired a little boy to read aloud a passage of 
Scripture. The child had long flowing hair, (a 
sign that he was to be brought up as a priest,) 
and his countenance was grave. He read aloud 
several verses in the Greek Testament. 

We cannot like the Greek Church, but we are 
glad that some of the Greek cliildren arc taught 
to read tlie Scriptures. May those children 
become wise unto salvation through faith which 
is ill Christ.^'-' 


* Taken from “Wayfaring Sketches,” Wilson’s “Greek 
^fission,” and Stephens’ “ Incidents of Travel.” 
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CONCLUSION. 


The j)eople in the nortli of ]hn‘0|)e are happier 
than those in tlie south. Ami why ? Lecause 
they are taught more of the AVord o£ God. 

Barren Iceland is better tlian fruitful Sicily. 

Holland, Hat and damp, is better than lio- 
hemia, inouiitainous and lovely. 

Bleak Scotland is a sweeter land tlian balmy 
Greece : and England, wrapt in fogs, is more to 
be desired than Italy with her blue skies. 

Yet none of the countries are as happy as 
they might be, because there are none where all 
the people fear God and keep His cominand- 
ments. When the kingdoms of the world shall 
serve the Lord, then they will be happy. Then 
there will be no more— 
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Slaves, nor beggars; 

Prisoners, nor policemen; 

Drunkards, nor gin-sliops; 

iiobbers, nor executioners; 

I^erseciitors, nor martyrs; 

Proud lords, nor cruel kings ; 

^Tiscrable hovels, nor crowded alleys ; 

Devouring beasts, nor venomous reptiles ; 

Plague, ]ior famine; 

Eai’llKpiakc, nor irmption; 

Soldiers, cannon, nor sliijis of war ; 

Xor wandering Jews, nor idolatrous Gen- 
tiles ; 

Xor deceiving priests, with their pictures, 
images, and crosses, 

Holy water, holy lire, 

Host, and POPE. 

Hut instead of all these, what will there be ? 
Search the AVord of God and know. 

‘■put in the last days it shall come to pass, 
that the mountain of the house of the Lord 
shall be established in the top of the mountains, 
and it shall be exalted above the hills; and 
})eople shall ilow unto it. And many nations 
shall come and say, Come and let us go up to 
the mountain of the Lord, and to the house of 

the God of Jacob.And the}" sliall beat 

their swords into plouglishares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks: nation shall not lift up a 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
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war any more. ' But they shall sit every man 
under his vine and under his hg-tree; and none 
shall make them afraid : for the mouth of the 
Lord of Hosts hath spoken it.'^—Mic. iv. 1—4. 

“The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, 
and the leopard shall lie down with the kid; 
and the calf, and the young lion, and the falling 
together; and a little child shall lead them.”— 
Isa. xi. 6. 

And why such Plenty, Peace, and Piety ? 

Because Satan will be in his prison and 
CHPJST upon His THllOHE.—llev. xx. 
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“This tale is singularly well conceived .”—Evangelical Magazine. 
” We can reeoinniend it with coiitidence .”—Christian Tinics. 


A CHANGE AND MANY A CHANGE. Eca))., 

cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“A little tale with a moral and religious ho.avirrr, showing }iow 
the sorrows and struggles of Fanny Powel. the dsuglitcr of a Welsh 
cle.reynian, served to devclope her spiritual nature, and to nniko her 
the beloved of all .”—hontion Beviev:. 


THE TWO FAMILIES; or, the Power of Religion. 
.Uy J. C. Bateman, Author of “The Rctherwoods of 
Ottorpool.” Fcji., cloth, 3s. Cd. 

“ Tills is an entertaining hook, written in an unaiuhitious and 
clear siyle, showing the elevating- iuliuenco ef religion, and the Ihuk;- 
lail cflccts of noglecAing it. The moral of the story is healthful and 
not overdrawn, although rather ha.ckneyed. We cuvdially praise the 
liook for its earncstuess and simplicity .”—EuOlic Ojiiniou. 

“ Tlii.s little hook is so well written, that we trust it 'will have a. 
very wide circulation. Mrs. Uateman’s clever volume is admirahly 
;!da]ttod fur young people, but all may proiit liy its contents.”— 
E I'am iller. 


PONSTANCE AND EDITH; or, Incidents of Homo 

-Life. By ;i Glekgyman’s Wiee. Fcp-, cloth, 2.s. Od. 

” This is one of those simple quiet tales of English domestic life 
which afford pleiEsnre to youtJiliil readers ; its tone is religious a,nd 
moral, Iosboiis being also conveyed on useful practical ])ointK in I'li- 
card to hehaviour and coudnet, It is a tale that may he safely nml 
\vitli advantage i»nt into the hands of children.”-' Inhii-ai-ii 

“A well-intentioned and iileasaut tale, really consisting of 
‘ Incidents of Home Info,’ ”—Sp dator. 

“The story is sufficiently varied in its iiicid(*iits to sustain the. 
attention of the readers throughout.”—Jironii'ni/ Vost. 

“ This is a pleasing hook for young jieople, and as such, wc ars; 
glad to voooiniuend it.”— CJinreh of England Magazine. 

“Tliis iiitcresting tale wdl become a great favom-ito with both 
parents and children ,—Morning Herald, 


( ;ABRIELLE HASTIHHS. a TuIc. By A. >S. W- 

Fcp. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

“ This is a charming story, Avritten v/ith n,ii excellent purpose, 
and with sufficient point and intelligence to do a large lunount of 
good.” —Weekly Messenger. 

“ Young readers ma}’’ spend some hours agroeahl.y, and not 
without profit. It is a pathetic, well-written story.”— Reader. 

. “ It is intensely interesting, and the style of writing is of a high 
order. We seem to breathe tlie air of domestic purity, and to enjoy 
the society of highly-polished luiiids, as we read l.lie.yo pages. The 
descriptive parts are also well conceived and finished, and the whole 
impression conveyed by the narrative is that the writer has consider¬ 
able delicacy of feeling and much mental polish,”—Clerical Journal. 

“ The story is well wortli reading on its own account. The plot 
is natural and interesting, the character.s well conceived and dis¬ 
tinctly drawn, and the style of writing easy, ificasant, and readable 
tbrovighont.’’—L’coaotni.st, 
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Just pnlJishecl, Fcp., cloth, 3s. Gd. 

THE APOSTLES OF JESLS. Py Mrs. Cli:iie. 

“A simple book, yet beautiful .”—Uhrislian Ohsci’vcr. 

Just published, Third Edition, Fcp., cloth, 3s. 


TRUTH WITHOUT NOVELTY; or, u Course of* 
IScriiitural Instruction for every Sunday in tlie Year, 
principally designed for Private Family Instruction and 
Sunday Schools. By Francis S. Parker, Author of 
“The First Communion,’' &c-. Ac. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Seventeenth Edition. Fcp., cloth, Ss. 

1. HINTkS for THE IMI’ROVEMENT or EARLY' 

EDUCATION AND NURSERY DISCIPLINE. 

” I think I may say that of all the niL'ii wo meet with, nine pai*ts 
of ten tu'e what they are, H'ootl or evil, useful or not, l^y their eiluea - 
tiou.”— Loch'.. 

Fourth Edition. 

•2. COMMON SENSE FOR HOUSEMAIDS, Py 
ANN FRASER TYTLER. 12mo., sewed, Is.; post- 
free for 1-1 stamps. 

Eleventh Edition. 

3. THE KNITTING TEACHER’S ASSISTANT. 

48mo., sewed, 6d.; post free for 7 stamps. 

Seventh Edition. 

L THE TEACHER’S ASSISTANT IN NEEDLE¬ 
WORK. 48ino , price 6d. each, or 5s. per dozen ; post 
free for 7 stamp.‘^. 

Twenty-fourth Edition. 

5. EIGHTEEN MAXIMS OF NEATNESS AND 

ORDER. To which is prefixed an Introduction by 
Theresa Tidy. 18mo., sewed, price 6d.; post free for 
7 stamps, 

THE LARGEST TYPE MORNING & EVENING CHURCH 
SERVICE IN SEPARATE VOLUMES. 

Lately published, 

A Now Edition of the HON. CHARLOTTE GRIM- 
SrON'S ARRANGEMENT OF THE COMMON 
PRAYER AND LESSONS. In two volumes, 12mo. 
IMorocco, plain, 258.; best morocco, plain, SOs. ; extra or 
antique, 35s, Also in various ornamental bindings, in 
cases suitable for Wedding Presents, from 2 to 7 Guineas, 

A Christening Present, 

THE SPONSOR’S PIBLE. A Portable A'oUimo 
with a clear type, an illuminated title-page, and pre.seu- 
tation fly-leaf. In antique morocco, price 21s.; witli 
clasp, 25s. 
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COXFIKMATION. 

1. A PLAIN AND AFFECTIONATE ADDRESS 
to YOUNG PERSONS ABOUT* to be CONFIRMED. 
31y Daniel Wilson, D.D., late Bishop of Calcutta. 
Twenty-Sixth Edition, price 4d. 

By the same Author, 

LI. A PLAIN AND AFFECTIONATE ADDRESS 
to YOUNG PERSONS PREVIOUSLY to RECEIVING 
the LORD’S SUPPER. 12mo., 4d. 

THE PAROCHIAL MINISTER’S LETTER 
to the YOUNG PEOPLE OF HIS CHARGE ON 
CONFIRMATION. By the Rev. John Lanoley, 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Wallingford. 12mo , 2s. per dozen. 

■1. CONFIRMATION: its Nature, Importance, and Bencfit.s. 
By the Rev. T. Griffith, A.M. 4d., or 3s. (id. per dozen. 

Just Published, 18mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 
DECISION. By tlic Rov. Asiitox Oxknhen, Hon. 

Can. of Caiiterhury and Rector of Pluckley, Kent. 
Cinitents : Is this Book for Mt; P Decision—what is meant by 
it. The Necessity of Decision. Instances of Decision. Hindrances 
to Decision. Religious Growth. Tlie Advantages of Decision. 
Means of promotinf? Decision. Further Means of promoting 
I)ecisi(3n, Parting Words. 

Also, by the same Author, 

1. PRAYERS FOR PRIVATE USE. 28tli Thou- 

sjtud. 18mo., cloth, la. 

2. SERMONS ON THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 12tli 

Thousand. Fcp,. cloth, 2s. 

a. COD’S MESSAGE TO THE POOR: being 

Eleven Plain Sermons, llth Thousand. 18mo., clotli. 
Is. 6d. 

I. BAPTISM SliMPLY EXPLAINED. 7fcli Thou¬ 

sand. ISnio., cloth. Is. 

r>. ^JTIE LORD’S SUPPER SIMPLY EXPLAINED. 

. 22nd Thousand. 18mo,, cloth, Is. 

b. FERVENl’ PRAY'ER. 23rd Thousand, 18mo.. 

cloth, Is, 6d. 

7. A PLAIN HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 

CHURCH. 6th edition. 18mo., cloth, la. 

8. THE STORY OF RUTH. 5th Edition. 18rao., 

cloth, Is. 6d. 

Just published, Fcp., sewed, 48 pages, post free for 7 stamps. 
HOW TO SAVE MONEY AND TO KEEP IT 
SAFE! or Village Clubs and their Successors. 

Just published, Fcp., sewed, Is. 
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TITF. NECESSITY OF Till] CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION IN ITS PURITY FOR THE PHYSICAL 
AS WELL AS THE SPIRITUAL STATE OF MAN. 
Ry Horatio Goodbay, M.D. 

By tlie Fumc Author, 

THE WAY TO BE AVELL; or, the Divine Laws 

of Health. Fop., limp cloth, Is. Gd. 

“ Miich valuable mfomiation -witliin a short compass,”—Ihcord. 
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SABBATH THE FIRST SANITARY 
AGENT OR iMEANS OF LIFE. Thii-il Edition, 
Fcp., Gd. 

THE SHELTERING VINE. Selections l.)y tlic 

Countess of NoktHESK, With an Introduction hy 
tlie ^lost Rev. 11. C. Trench, D.D., Archbishop of I>nh- 
liii. Eij'lith Thousand, vols., sni. 8vo., cloth, ICs. ('d. 
The object of tbis Workisto alibnl coiisohU i(iu under tbe vni-ious' 
trials of mind and body to whicli all are exposed, ]>.y a Selection of 
Texts and Passain'cs from Holy Scripture, and Exiraets from Old and 
Modern Antbors, in Prose and I’oetry, nitb a .selection of Prayers 
luhipted to the sajne. 

A SELECTION OF PRAY'ERS AND HY:.INS, 

for the Use of ijer Children. Iii Two Parts, 12mo., 
sewed, Is.; clotlj, 2s. 

In one vol., crown 8vo., Us. Gd. 

EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONTANS AND 

GALATIANS. With Explanatory Notes, Prayers, 
for private and family use. By Ebwarb lii^AijE-AND, 
M.A , Rector of Broadway, Dorset, late Follow of (hiu.s 
Collcjfe, Oamhrid"o, and Henry J3ARr.'.rj4Y Swete, I\r.A., 
I cllow of Cains Collcf^fe, late Curate of Blaj^dou, Someivset. 


Eip:lith Edition, 

CHRIST OHR EXAMPLE. By the Aiithoi- of 

‘‘The Listener.” Fcp., cloth, 5 b. 

Contents; 1. In the object of Life. 2. In the I?\do of Life. 
;i. In His Intercourse with tlie World. 4. In tbe Condition of Life. 
5. In His Sorrow. G. In His Joys. 7. In His Death, 

THE MUTUAL RECOGNITION AND THE 
EXALTED FELICITY OF GLORIFIED SAINTS. 
By the Rev. R. Meek, M.A., Rector of St. Michael, 
Sutton Bounington, Notts. Sixth Edition, Fcp., cloth, 
3s. Gd. 

FOR THE BEREAVED. 

TRIBUTE OF SYMPATHY ADDRESSED TO 
MOURNERS. By W. NEWNHAM,Esq. Eleventh Edition. 
Fcp. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

Contents; 1. Indulgence of Grief. 2. Moderation of Grief. 
J. Excessive Son*ow. 4. Advantage of Sorrow. 5. Self-Examination. 
G. Resignation. 7. Sources of Consolation. 
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I’iftli Edition, lately xmblislied. Fcp. 8vo., cloth, 3s. Gd. 

SClUrTUKE AND SCIENCD NOT AT VAET- 
ANCE. With Eemarks on tli(i Historical Character, 
Plenary Inspiration, and surpassing Importance of the 
Earlier Chapters of Genesis. By John II. Pratt, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Calcutta, Author of the “Mathematical 
Principhis of Mechanical Philosophy.” Fifth Edition, 
with new matter on the Interpretation of Genesis I., the 
Uniformity of Nature and Miracles, the Antiquity of 
]Man, Dr. Colenso and the Pentateuch, and other kindred 
topics. 

FORSYTH'S MEMOIR. 

Second Edition, 8vo., cloth, 10s. Gd. 

MEMOIR OF THE LATE EEV. JOHN HAMIL¬ 
TON FORSYTH, M.A., Curate of Weston-super-Mare, 
Somerset, and afterwards Minister of Dowry Chapel, 
Clifton, Domestic Chaplain to the hlarquis of Thomond. 
With a Selection of his Sermons, Py the Rev, Edward 
Wilson, M.A,, Vicar of Nocton, Lincolnshire. 

New and Cheaper Edition. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE RELKHOITS WORKS 
OF LA MOTHE FENELON. Archbishop of Cainhray. 
’’Translated from the original French by Miss Marshall. 
Tenth Edition, 5s., cloth. 

THE DEAN’S ENGLISH. A Criticism on llio 

Dean of Canterbury's Essays on the Queen's English. 
By G. Washington Moon, Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Literature. Sixth Edition. Fcp., cloth, 3s. Gd, 

“ Denionstmting that while the Dean undertook to instruct 
others, lie was himself hut a castaway in matters of grammiir. ” - 
The Edlyihiirgli Review. 

" Coming out for wool, in fact, thcDcan went hack shorn; rushing 
forth to teach, he weiit home taught.”—The Record. 

By the same Author, Just Published, 

'RAD ENGLISH. A series of Cntieisms on the 
Errors of Lindley Murray and other Teachers of the 
English Language. Fcp., cloth, 3s. Gd. 

ELIJAH THE PROPHET. An Epic Poem. 

Third Edition. Cloth gilt, 3s. Gd. 

The poem is one of unusual interest and beauty .”—Evangelical 

The poem is one series of beautiful and brilliiUit gems and pro¬ 
found thoughts, set in pure and ornate language.”—St. James’s 
Chronicle. 

MINOR POEMH. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
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SERMONS. 

Just yiulilishcJ, Fcp., cloth, 3s5. 6il. 

PLAIN SEKMONS FOR PERILOLIS TIMES- 

By the Rev. Wm. Niven, B.D., Incumbent of St. 
Saviour’s, Chelsea, Author of “Thoughts on the Kingdom 
of God,” Ac. 

“Sterling Evangelical doctrine, such a hook as Baxter might 
have written.”—(ho- Own Fireside. 

Just published, crown Svo., cloth, Gs. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY 
CHURCHES. 2nd Series. By R. Dbummond B. 
Rawnsley, M.A., Rector of Halton Holegate. (The 
First Series out of print.) 

By the same Author, 

A COURSE OF SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS 
AND OTHER CHIEF DAYS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
YEAR; to which are added a few on Special Subjects. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, Us. 

SERMONS, ohiefiy Catccbctical. 12mo.,cdotli, r)S. Od. 
(Village Sermons, 2 vols., by this Author are out of 
print.) 

SERMONS, cliieBy on Character : preached at H^de, 
Surrey, by the Rev. Arthur Bradley, M. A., Perpetual 
Curate of Hale, and IMichel, Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Fcp , cloth, 5s. 

SERMONS. By the Rev. Fredkiuck Jackson, In¬ 
cumbent of Parson Drove. Isle of Ely. 2 vols., Fcp., 
cloth, each 5s. 

“Discourses addressed to a village congregation. The chief 
aim of the i^reacher has been to enforce practical conclusions for 
the guidance of the humblest, from some of the most strilfing 
events or senthnents of Scripture, The stylo is plain and forcible.” . 
—Spectator. 

SERMONS, hy the Rev. J. Edmunds, preached for tlic 
most part in a country church in the Diocese of Durham. 
Second Series. Fcp., cloth, 58. 6d. 

“The sermons contained in this volume are generally sound 
and eminently practical .'*—Jolt a Bull. 

SERMONS TO A COUNTRY CONGREGATION. 

By Augustus William Hare, A.M., late Fellow of 
New College, and Rector of Alton Barnes. Eighth 
E litio’.i. 2 vcls., 12mo., olotli, lls. 
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LECTURE - SERMONS, ]irc!iclicd in a Couiiti’v 

Parish Church. By William M.A., late Fellow 

of St. Peter’s College, Cambridgc^r and Vicar of Cheny 
Hinton. Second Series. 12mo., cloth, 6 s. 

PLAIN SERMONS, prcaclied to Country (Jon^ro- 
gations. By Francis Foreman Clarke, AJI, Head 
Master of the Grammar School, Newcastlc-undcr-Lyne. 
12 mo., cloth, 6 s. 

FOOD FOR MY FLOCK. ByT. Goodwin IlATcirAiii), 

M.A., Rector of St. Nicholas, Guildford ; being Sermons 
delivered in the parish church of Havant, Hants. Fc*])., 
cloth, 5s. 6 d. 

FOUR SERMONS FOR THE DAY, By the Rov. 
Edward Hoare, Incumbent of Trinity Church, Ton- 
bridge Wells. Fcp., sewed. Is. 

By the same Ajitli.or, 

CONFORMITY TO THE WORLD. 18mo., .sewed. 
6d. 

BAPTISM AS TAUGHT IN THE BIBLE AND 

PRAYER-BOOK. Sixth Edition. ISmo., sewed, Id. 

TRACTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

THE ^rWO ROADS. A Tale for Little Ti’avxdler.s. 

IBmo., sewed, 6 d, 

THE MAD MARQUESS; or, Do thy Best. Fcji., 
sewetl, 6d. (A story advocating kindness to animals.) 

THE GERMAN TREE. A Moral for the Young. 
By the Rev. T. Goodwin Hatchard, M.A., Rural Dean, 
Rector of St. Nicholas, Guildford. Is. 

By iJie same Author, Seventh Thousand, 

FEED MY LAMBH A Lecture for Children in 
• Words of One Syllable; to which is added a Hj^mn. 
32mo., 3d.; or 2s. 6 d. per dozen. 

THE STORY OF DAVID AND JONAUHAN. 

Fcp., sewed, 6 d. 

QUESTIONS ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTA¬ 
MENTS, for the use of Parish Schools. By the Rev. 
CuAELEB Isaac Yorke, M.A. 18mo., sewed, 4d. 

By the same Author, 

QUESTIONS ON GENERAL AND COMMON 

THINGS. I 81 J 10 ., sewed, 3d. 
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AN EASY HANDBOOK TO ST. LUKE. By Mrs. 
¥. J. MitchtsIjI.. 18mo., 6d. 

** This is a valir’flji*! little handbook. It will be extremely OHcful 
to a Tery large class oi'people. Many a parochial minister will bt* 
glad to promote its circulation in his parish.”— Church Jlcviow, 

“ This little manual is a very praiseworthy attempt to assist the 
class for whom it professes to bo specially intended. Classes even 
beyond the poor and unlearned, will not fail to have the tltinkini’ 
faculty assisted and exercised by it.”— JAteranj Churchman, 

J?)/ the same Antlior, 

AN EASY HANDBOOK TO THE ACTS OF 

Tl-IK APOSTLES. 18mo., Gd. 
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